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SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENT OP 1971 
CHILD CARE 



WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 22, 1971 

U.S. Senate, 
Committee on Finance, 

Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:10 a.m., in room 2221, 
presiJng atC ° ffiCe Bu,lding ’ Senator Russell B. Long (chairman) 

Present : Senators Long, Anderson, Talmadge, Bennett, Jordan of 
Idaho, and Fannin. 

Opening Statement of the Chairman 

The, Chairman. Today the Committee on Finance begins hearings 
on child care. This committee’s interest in this subject goes back many 
yeare, and it is a fact that child care provided under the Social Secur- 
itv Act constitutes the major Federal support for the care of children 
of working parents today. 

In 1967, tne committee made what it felt was a monumental commit- 
ment to child care as a part of the newly created work incentive 
program designed to help welfare recipients become economically in- 
dependent through employment. Unfortunately, that program has not 
met its promise, and studies have shown that lack or adequate child 
care arrangements has been a major factor in the failure of the work 
incentive program. 

A number of studies of the program of aid to families with depend- 
ent children m recent years have shown that most mothers on welfare 
would prefer working rather than welfare, but that lack of child 
care is the major barrier preventing them from accepting jobs. 

In these, hearings we want to explore the reasons why chHd care has 
not been made available under the work incentive program, the reasons 
welfare agencies have failed to arrange for child care for those mothers 
who want to work, and most importantly, what can be done to improve 
the situation. * 

, establish hing the aid to families with dependent children program, 

the Congress intended to provide economic help to destitute families 
for temporary periods while they reestablished their independence. 
But for many recipients, welfare has become a way of life from which 
they cannot escape without a different kind of help. While we may 
have substantial disagreement about the shape of welfare reform, I 
believe we can all agree that a key element of any welfare reform must 

( 1 ) 
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be the provision of child care services to all welfare mothers who wish 
to work. In addition, we must go beyond this and insure that low- 
income mothers whose initiative has enabled them to stay off welfare 

also have access to good child care. 

During these hearings we hope to go into the reasons why the expan- 
sion of child care has been thwarted. It is our hope that we can avoid 
rhetorical contests designed to show who is more for children, and 
instead discuss what the needs are and how we can realistically meet 

them. . . . . 

We have pending before the Committee on Finance three major leg- 
islative proposals dealing with child care: 

1. S. 2003, a bill I introduced, which would establish a new Federal 
Child Care Corporation whose purpose would be to expand the avail- 
ability of child care services, with first priority to welfare recipients 
and low-income working mothers not on welfare ; 

2. H.R. 1, the Social Security Amendments of 1971, whose welfare 

provisions incorporate a major increase in Federal funds for child 
care for welfare recipients: and . 

3. Senator Ribicoff’s printed amendment 318 to H.R. 1, which m- 

i 3 Federal Child Care Corporation proposal m a 



We’ll include in the record the press release of the Committee an- 
nouncing these hearings, a copy of S. 2003, the portion of H.R. 1 
reluting to child care, and title 6 of amendment No. 318. 

(The material referred to follows. Hearing continues on p. 92.) 
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PRESS RELEASE 



FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE COMMITTEE ON FINANCE 

August 4, 1971 UNITED STATES SENATE 

2227 New Senate Office Building 

COMMITTEE ON FINANCE SETS DATE FOR CHILD CARE HEARINGS 

The Honorable Russell B. Long (D, , La.), Chairman of the Committee 
on Finance, announced today that on Tuesday. September 14. the Committee 
would begin public hearings on child care. The hearings will examine the opera- 
tion of child care programs under the Social Security Act during the past three 
years and will explore legislative proposals involving provision of child care in 
the future. 

The Honorable Elliot L. Richardson, Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, will be the lead-off witness. 

Senator Long stated that "the Committee on Finance has long been in- 
volved in issues relating to child care. Since enactment of the original Social 
Security Act in 1935, the Committee has repeatedly increased authorizations for 
child care services. In the 1967 Social Security Amendments, the Committee 
made a monumental commitment to the expansion of child care services as part 
of the Work Incentive Program. Unfortunately, a disappointingly small amount 
of child care has been provided under this authority, and virtually no one has 
been aided from the welfare rolls to the payrolls. When the hearings begin, I 
am sure that the Committee will want to look into the reasons for the failure to 
expand needed child care services under the Social Security Act. 11 

Child Care Legislation. — Senator Long pointed out that two major bills 
were pending before the Committee which contained provisions involving child 
care. 



The first of these, the Child Care Service Act of 1971, introduced by 
Senator Long as S.2003, would: 

1* Increase the limitation on the tax deduction for child care 
expenses from $600 to $1,000 for one child, and from $900 
to $1,500 for two or more children; 

2. Increase from $6,000 to $12,000 the limitation on income 
of families that may use the child care tax deduction; 

3. Increase from 75 percent to 100 percent the Federal share 
of child care expenses for welfare recipients participating in 
work and training programs; 

4. Establish a program of subsidization of child care expenses for 
low income families not on welfare; and 
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5. Establish a Federal Child Care Corporation with the goal 

of expanding child care services for preschool and school-age 
children so that they are available throughout the nation to the 
extent they are needed. 

The second major piece of legislation is H.R. 1, the Social Security 
Amendments of 1971, which would establish two new Federal welfare programs 
for families, with child care arranged primarily by the Department of Labor on 
behalf of welfare recipients participating in work and training programs, tne 
Committee has already heard testimony on the welfare portions of this biU rom 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, Elliot L. Richardson, andSecre- 
tary of Labor , James D. Hodgson. 

Senator Long stated that "adequate provision for the availability of child 
care is a key element of any attempt to reform the welfare system. We must 
ensure that we do not repeat the mistakes of the past. It is because o e 
crucial role of child care in welfare reform that the Committee is holding this 
separate hearing. ** The Senator added that it would be the Committee s plan to 
resume hearings on H.R. 1, the welfare revision bill, beginning Tuesday, 
September 21, 1971 • 

Requests to Testify . — The Chairman indicated that persons desiring 
to testify at this hearing should make their requests to Tom Vail, Chief ounse 
of the Committee on Finance, Room 2227 New Senate Office Building, no a er 
than Friday, August 27, 1971. 

The Chairman further stated that persons who wish to file a written state 
ment in lieu of a personal appearance should file them with the Committee no 
Uter than Friday, September 17, 1971. He requested that these statements be 
typewritten, double spaced, and that five copies of such statement be supplied. 

The child care hearing will be held in Room 2221, New Senate Office 
Building, beginning at 10:00 a. rru on Tuesda y . September 14, 19TAa 
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92d CONGRESS 
1st Session 



S. 2003 



IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Junb 4, 1971 

Mr. Long introduced the following bill; which was read twice and referred 

to the Committee on Finance 



A BILL 
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To amend the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 and the Social 
Security Act so as to encourage and facilitate the provision 
of child care services. 

1 Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 

2 tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 

3 That this Act may be cited ais the “Child Care Services 

4 Act of 1971”. 

5 TITLE I— AMENDMENTS TO THE INTERNAL 

6 REVENUE CODE 

7 Sec. 101. (a) Section 214(b) of the Litemal Rev- 

8 enue Code of 1954 (relating to limitations on expenses for 

9 care of certain dependents) is amended— 

10 (a) in paragraph ( 1 ) thereof, by— 
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1 (1) striking out “$600” each place it appears 

2 therein and inserting in lieu thereof “$1,000 ; and 

3 (2) striking out “$900” and inserting in lieu 

4 thereof “$1,500”; and 

5 (b) in subparagraph (B) of paragraph (2) 

6 thereof, by inserting “one-half of’ after “reduced by’ 

7 and by striking out “$6,000” and inserting in lieu 

8 thereof “$12,000”. 

9 (b) The amendments made by subsection (a) shall 

10 apply only with respect to taxable years beginning after 

11 December 31, 1971. 

12 TITLE II— AMENDMENTS TO TITLE IV OF THE 

13 SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 

14 Seo. 201. Section 403 of the Social Security Act is 

1 5 amended by adding after subsection (b) thereof the follow- 

10 ing new subsection: 

17 “(c) (1) Notwithstanding subparagraph (A) of sub- 

18 section (a) (3) , the rate specified in such subparagraph 

19 shall be 100 per centum (rather than 75 per centum) with 

20 respect to child care services provided pursuant to clause 

21 (15) of section 402 (a) , but only if such services are pro- 

22 vided through the Federal Child Care Corporation (estab- 
22 fished under title XX) . 

24 “ (2) Whenever, under any State plan approved under 

25 thjg part, child care services winch are provided pursuant to 

i* 13 
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1 clause (15) of section 402(a) are provided through the 

2 Federal Child Care Corporation (established under title 

3 XX) , the Secretary is authorized to pay to the Corporation, 

4 from any sums available to make payments to States under 

5 this part, the charges imposed by the Corporation for the 

6 services so provided by it, and any such payments so made 

7 by the Secretary for such services which are so provided 

8 pursuant to any such plan of any State shall, for purposes of 

9 the preceding subsections of this section, be deemed to be 
19 payments made to such State in satisfaction of any claim 

11 such State may have for payments under this part by reason 

12 of the provisions of paragraph ( 1 ) of this subsection.” 

13 Seo. 202. Part A of title IV of the Social Security Act 

14 is amended by adding at the end thereof the following new 

15 section: 

16 “subsidization of child oabb costs fob children 

17 OF low-income families 

18 “Sec. 411. (a) From the sums available to carry out 

19 the provisions of this section for each fiscal year, the Secre- 

20 tary is authorized to assist low-income families in meeting the 

21 costs of Child care services where such services are necessary 

22 to enable an adult member of such family to engage in 

23 employment. 

24 “(b) The amount of the subsidy provided to any 

25 family under this subsection shall be determined in accord- 
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aace with a schedule established by the Secretary, after tak- 
ing into account the number of families needing suoh assist- 
ance, the amount of assistance needed by such families, and 
the amount of the funds available for the provision of suoh 
assistance. Such schedule shall (i) provide that the amount 
of subsidy payable to any family shall be equal to a per 
centum of the costs incurred by such family for the child 
care services with respect to winch such subsidy is paid, 
(ii) be related to ability of such family to pay the costs 
of such services (as determined by family size and income) , 
and (iii) be designed to assure that the amount of the sub- 
sidy payable to any family is not greater than the minimum 
amount necessary to enable such family to secure such 
services. 

“ (c) There are authorized to be appropriated for each 
fiscal year, beginning with the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1972, such sums as may be necessary to carry out the provi- 
sions of this section.”. 

Seo. 203. Section 426 of the Social Security Act is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“ (c) Of the ottms appropriated to carry out the preceding 
subsections of this section for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1972, or for any fiscal year thereafter, such amounts as may 
be necessary (but not in excess of $25,000,000 in the case of 
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1 the fiscal year ending Jnne 30, 1972) shall be used for the 

2 training of personnel to prepare them for employment in the 

3 provision of child care services.”. 

4 TITLE III— ESTABLISHMENT OF FEDERAL CHILD 

5 CARE CORPORATION 

6 Sec. 301. This title may be cited as the “Federal Child 

7 Care Corporation Act”. 

3 Sec. 302. The Social Security Act is amended by adding 
9 after title XIX thereof the following new title : 

“TITLE XX— FEDERAL CHILD CARE 
CORPORATION 

“findings and declaration of purpose 
“Sec. 2001. (a) The Congress finds and declares that— 
“ (1) the present lack of adequate child care serv- 
ices is detrimental to the welfare of families and children 
in that it limits opportunities of parents for employment 
or self-improvement, and often results in inadequate care 
arrangements for children whose parents are unable to 
find appropriate care for them; 

“(2) low income families and dependent families 
are severely handicapped in their efforts to attain or 
maintain economic independence by the unavailability 
of adequate child care services; 

“ (3) many other families, especially those in which 
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1 the mother is employed, have need for child care services, 

2 either on a regular basis or from time to time; and 

3 “ (4) there is presently no single agency or orgnni- 

4 zation, public or private, which is carrying out the re- 

5 sponsibility of meeting the Nation’s needs for adequate 

6 child care services. 

7 “(b) It is therefore the purpose of this title to promote 

8 the av ailab ility of adequate child care services throughout 

9 the Nation by providing for the establishment of a Federal 

10 Child Care Corporation which shall have the responsibility 

11 and authority to meet the Nation’s unmet needs for adequate 

12 child care services, and which, in meeting such needs, will 

13 give special consideration to the needs for such services by 
Id families in which the mother is employed or preparing for 

15 em ployment, and will promote the well-being of all children 

16 by assuring that the child care services provided will be ap- 

17 propriate to the particular needs of the children receiving 

18 such services. 

19 “establishment and organization of corporation 

20 “Sec. 2002. (a) In order to carry out the purposes of 

2 1 this title, there is hereby created a body corporate to be 

22 known as the Federal Child Care Corporation (hereinafter 
22 in this title referred to as the ‘Corporation’) . 

2d “(b) (1) The powers and duties of the Corporation 

' 1 17 
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1 shall be vested in a Board of Directors (hereinafter in this 

2 title referred to as the ‘Board’) . 

3 “( 2 ) The Board shall consist of three members, to be 

4 appointed by the President, by and with the advice and con- 

5 sent of the Senate. The President shall select for appoint- 
3 ment to the Board individuals who are interested in the 
^ welfare of children and who support the aims and objectives 

8 of this title. One member of the Board shall, at the time 

9 of his appointment, be designated by the President as Chair- 
man of the Board. 

** “ (3) Not more than two members of the Board shall be 

^ members of the same political party. 

13 “ ( 4 ) Each member of the Board shall hold office for a 

14 term of three years, except that any member appointed to fill 

15 a vacancy which occurs prior to the expiration of the term 

16 for which his predecessor was appointed shall be appointed 

17 for the remainder of such term, and except that the terms of 

18 office of the members first taking office shall expire, as desig- 

19 nated by the President at the time of appointment, one on 

20 June 30, 1973, one on June 30, 1974, and one on Juno 30, 

21 1975. 

22 “(c) Vacancies in the Board shall not impair the 

23 powers of the remaining members of the Board to exercise 
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1 the powers vested in, and carry out the duties imposed upon 

2 the Corporation. 

3 “(d) Each member of the Board shall, during his tenure 

4 in office, devote himself to the work of the Corporation and 

5 shall not during such tenure, engage in any other business 

6 or employment. 

7 “(e) (1) The Board shall have the power to appoint 

8 (without regard to the provisions of title 5, United States 

9 Code, governing appointments in the competitive service) 

10 such personnel as it deems necessary to enable the Corpora- 

11 tion to carry out its functions under this title. All personnel 

12 shall be appointed solely on the ground of their fitness to per- 

13 form their duties and without regard to political affiliation, 

14 sex, race, creed, or color. The Board may (without regard 

15 to the provisions of chapter 51 and subchapter III of chap- 

16 ter 53 of title 5, United States Code, relating to classification 

17 and General Schedule pay rates) fix the compensation of 

18 personnel. The amount of the compensation payable to any 
18 employee shall be reasonably related to the compensation 

20 payable to State employees performing similar duties in the 

21 State in which such employee is employed by the Corpora- 

22 tion; except that, in no case shall the amount of the compcn- 

23 sation payable to any employee be greater than that payable 

24 to Federal employees performing similar services. For pur- 

25 poses of the preceding sentence, personnel employed in the 
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1 principal office of the Corporation shall be deemed to be 

2 performing services in the District of Columbia (which shall 

3 be deemed to be a State for such purposes) , and personnel 

4 performing services in move than one State shall be deemed 

5 to be employed in the State in which their principal office 
^ of place of work is located. 

7 “ (2) The Board is authorized to obtain the services of, 

^ experts and consultants on a temporary or intermittent basis 
9 in accordance with the provisions of section 3109 of title 
1° 5, United States Code, but at rates for individuals not to 

11 exceed the per diem equivalent of the rate authorized for 

12 GS-18 by section 5332 of such title. 

13 “ (3) The Board shall establish, within the Corporar 

14 tion, an Office of Program Evaluation and Auditing the func- 

15 tions of which shall be to assure that standards established 

16 under this title with respect to child care services and facili- 

17 ties providing such services will be met, and that funds of or 

18 under the control of the Corporation will be properly used. 

19 The. Board shall utilize such Office to cany out the duties 
30 (relating to evaluation of facilities) imposed upon the Board 

21 under section 2004 (c) (2) . 

22 “duties op corporation 

23 “Seo. 2003. (a) It shall be the duty and function of 

24 tbe Corporation to meet, to the maximum extent economically 

25 feasible, the needs of the Nation fojr child care services. 
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1 “(b) (1) In carrying out such duty and function, the- 

2 Corporation shall, through utilization of existing facilities for 

3 child care and otherwise, provide (or arrange for the provi- 

4 sion of) child care services in the various communities of 

5 each State. Such child care services shall include the various 

6 types of care included in the term ‘child care services’ (as 

7 defined in section 2018 (b) ) to the extent that the needs of 

8 the various communities may require. 

9 “ (2) The Corporation shall charge and collect a reason- 
1° able fee for the child care services provided by it (whether 

11 directly or through arrangements with others) . The fee so 

12 charged for any particular type of child care services pro- 

13 vided in any facility shall be unifonn for all children receiving 

14 such types of services in such facility. Any such fee so 

15 charged may bo paid in whole or in part by any person 

16 (including any public agency) which agrees to pay such 

17 fee or a part thereof. 

18 “ (3) The Corporation shall not enter into any arrange- 

19 ment with any person under which the facilities or services 

20 of such person will be utilized by the Corporation to provide 

21 child care services unless such person agrees (1) to accept 

22 any child referred to such person by the Corporation for child 

23 care services on the same basis and under the same conditions 

24 ^ other children applying for such services, and (2) to 

25 accept payment of all or any part of the fee imposed for 
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1 such services from any public agency which shall agree to 

2 pay such fee or a part thereof from Federal funds. 

3 “(c) In providing child care services in the various 

4 communities of the Nation, the Corporation shall accord first 

5 priority ( 1 ) to the needs for child care services of families on 

6 behalf of whom child care services will be paid in whole or in 

7 part from funds appropriated to carry out title IV and who 

8 are in need of such services to enable a member thereof to 

9 accept or continue in employment or participate in training 

10 to prepare such member for employment, and (2) to arrang- 

11 ing for care in facilities providing hours of child care sufficient 

12 to meet the child care needs of children whose mothers are 

13 employed full time. 

14 “standards fob child oabe 

15 “Sec. 2004. (a) In order to assure that adequate stand- 

16 ards of staffing, health, sanitation, safety, and fire protection 

17 are met, the Corporation shall not provide or arrange for the 

18 provision of child care of any type or in any facility unless the 

19 applicable requirements set forth in the succeeding provisions 

20 0 f this section are met with respect to such care and the facil- 

21 ity in which such care is offered. 

22 (b) (1) The ratio of the number of children receiving 

23 child care to the number of qualified staff members direotly 

24 engaged in providing such care (whether as teachers’ aides 

25 or in another capacity) shall be suoh as the Board may 
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1 determine to be appropriate for the type of child care pro- 

2 vided and the age of the children involved, hut in no case 

3 shall the Board require a ratio of less than— 

4 “ (A) eight to one, in case such care is provided in 

5 a home child care facility; or 

6 (B) ten to one, in case such care is provided in a 

7 day nursery facility, nursery school, child development 

8 center, play group facility, or preschool child care center. 
8 For purposes of applying the ratios set forth in clauses (A) 

10 and (B) of the preceding sentence, any child under age 

11 three shall be considered as two children. 

12 “ (2) In the case of any facility (other than a facility 

13 to which parag.nph ( 1 ) is applicable) the ratio of the num- 

14 b er 0 f children receiving child care therein to the number 
If* of qualified staff members providing such care shall not be 
10 greater than such ratio as the Board may determine to be ap- 
17 propriate to the type of child care provided and the age of 
1® the children involved, except that such ratio shall not be 
10 greater than twenty-five to one. 

20 “ (3) As used in this subsection, the term ‘qualified staff 

21 member’ means an individual who has received training in, 

22 or demonstrated ability in, the care of children. 

23 “(c) (1) Any facility in which the Corporation provides 

24 child care (whether directly or through arrangements with 

25 others) must— 
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“ (A) meet su'jili provisions of the Life Safety Code 
of the National Eii ‘Protection Association (twenty-first 
edition, 1967) as are applicable to the type of facility; 
except that the Corporation may waive for such periods 
as it deems appropriate, specific provisions of such code 
which, if rigidly applied, would result in unreasonable 
hardship upon the facility, but only if the Corporation 
makes a determination (and keeps a written record set- 
ting forth the basis of such determination) that such 
waiver will not adversely affect the health and safety of 
the children receiving care in such facility; 

“ (B) contain (or have available to it for use) ade- 
quate indoor and outdoor space for children for the num- 
ber and ages of the children served by such facility; and 
must have separate rooms or areas for cooking, and sepa- 
rate rooms for toilets; 

“(C) have floors and walls of a type which can be 
cleaned and maintained and which contain or are cov- 
ered with no substance which is hazardous to the health 
or clothing of children ; 

“(D) have such ventilation and temperature con- 
trol facilities as may be necessary to assure the safety 
and reasonable comfort of each child receiving care 
therein; 

“(E) provide safe and comfortable facilities for 
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1 the variety or activities children engage in while re- 

2 ceiving core therein ; 

3 “ (F) provide special arrangements or accommoda- 

4 tions, for children who become ill, which are designed to 

5 provide rest and quiet for ill children while protecting 

6 other children from the risk of infection or contagion; 

7 and 

8 “(G) make available to children receiving care 

9 therein such toys, games, books, equipment and other 

19 material as are appropriate to the type of facility in- 

11 volved and the ages of the children receiving care 

12 therein. 

13 “ (2) The Board, in detennining whether any particular 

14 facility meets minimum requirements imposed by paragraph 

15 (1) of this subsection, shall evaluate, not less often than 

16 once each year, on the basis of inspections mode by personnel 

17 employed the Board or by others through arrangements with 

18 the Board, such facility separately and shall make a determi- 

19 nation with respect to such facility after taking into account 

20 the location and type of care provided by such facility as 

21 well as the age group served by it. 

22 “(d) The Corporation shall not provide (directly or 

23 through arrangements with other persons) child care in a 

24 child care facility or home child care facility unless — 

25 “(1) such facility requires that, in order to receive 
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child care provided by such facility, a child must have 
been determined by a physician (after a physical exam- 
ination) to he in good health and must have been 
immunized against such diseases and within such prior 
period as the Board may prescribe in order adequately 
to protect the children receiving care in such facility 
from communicable disease (except that no child seeking 
to enter or receiving care in such a facility shall be re- 
quired to undergo any medical examination, immuniza- 
tion, or physical evaluation or treatment) (except to the 
extent necessary to protect the public from epidemics of 
contagious diseases) (if his parent or guardian objects 
thereto in writing on religious grounds) ; 

“ (2) such facility provides for the daily evaluation 
of each child receiving care therein for indications of 
illness; 

“(3) such facility provides adequate and nutri- 
tious (though not necessarily hot) meals and snacks, 
which are prepared in a safe and sanitary manner; 

“(4) such facility has in effect procedures de- 
signed to assure that each staff member thereof is fully 
advised of the hazards to children of infection and acci- 
dents and is instructed with respect to measures de- 
signed to avoid or reduce the incidence or severity of 
such hazards; 
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“(5) such facility has in effect procedures under 
which the staff members of such facility (including 
voluntary and part-time staff members) are required 
to undergo, prior to their initial employment and peri- 
odically thereafter, medical assessments of their physical 
and mental competence to provide child care; 

“ (6) such facility keeps and maintains adequate 
health records on each child receiving care in such fa- 
cility and on each staff member (including any volun- 
tary or part-time staff member) of such facility who has 
contact with children receiving care in such facility; 
and 

“ (7) such facility has in effect, for the children re- 
ceiving child care services provided by such facility, a 
program under which emergency medical core or first 
aid will be provided to any such child who sustains in- 
jury or becomes ill while receiving such services from 
such facility, the parent of such child (or other proper 
person) will be promptly notified of such injuiy or ill- 
ness, and other children receiving such services in such 
facility will be adequately protected from contagious 
disease. 

“ (e) The Corporation shall not provide (directly or 
through arrangements with other persons) child care, in any 
child care facility or home child care facility, to a T j child 

AS 
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1 unless there is offered to the parent or parents with whom 

2 such child is living (or, if such child is not living with a 

3 parent, the guardian or other adult person with whom such 

4 child is living) the opportunity of (A) meeting and con- 

5 suiting, from time to time, with the staff of such facility on 

6 the development of such child, and (B) observing, from 

7 time to time, such child while he is receiving care in such 

8 facility. 

9 “physical structure and location op child care 

10 FACILITIES 

11 “Sec. 2005. (a) There may be utilized, to provide 

12 child care authorized by this title, new buildings especially 

13 constructed as child care facilities, as well as existing buildings 

14 which are appropriate for such purpose (including, but not 

15 limited to, schools, churches, social centers, apartment houses, 

16 public housing units, office buildings, and factories) . 

17 “(b) The Board, in selecting the location of any facility 

18 to provide child care under this title, shall, to the maximum 

19 extent feasible, give consideration to such factors as whether 

20 the site selected therefor — 

“ ( 1 ) is conveniently accessible to the children to be 

served by such facility, in terms of distance from the 
homes of such children as well as the length of travel 
time (on the part of such children and their parents) 
Involved; 
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“ (2) is sufficiently accessible from the place of em- 
ployment of the parents of such children so as to enable 
such parents to participate in such programs, if any, as 
are offered to parents by such facility; and 

“(8) is conveniently accessible to other facilities, 
programs, or resources which arc related to, or bene- 
ficial in, the development of the children of the age 
group served by such facility. 

“EXCLUSIVENESS OF FEDERAL STANDARDS ; PENALTY FOR 
FALSE STATEMENT OR MISREPRESENTATION 

“Sec. 2606. (a) Any facility in which child care serv- 
ices are provided by the Corporation (whether directly or 
through arrangements with other persons) shall not he 
subject to any licensing or similar requirements imposed by 
any State (or political subdivision thereof) , and shall not 
be subject to any health, fire, safety, sanitary, or other re- 
quirements imposed by any State (or political subdivision 
thereof) with respect to facilities providing child care. 

“(b) If any State (or political subdivision thereof), 
group, organization, or individual feels that the standards 
imposed, or proposed to be imposed, by the Corporation 
under section 2004(c) (1) for child care facilities (or any 
type of class of child care facilities) arc bss protective of 
the welfare of children than those imposed on such facilities 
by such State (or political subdivision thereof, as the case 

29 
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1 may be), such State (or political subdivision thereof), 

2 grohp, organization, or individual may, by filing a request 

3 with the Corporation, obtain a hearing on the matter of 

4 the standards imposed or proposed to be imposed by the 

5 Corporation with respect to such facilities. 

6 “(c) Whoever knowingly and willfully makes or causes 
^ to l)o made, or induces or seeks to induce the makiug of, any 
® false statement or representaton of a material fact with re- 
9 speet to the conditions or operation of any facility in order 

10 that such facility may qualify as a facility in which child 
H care services are provided by the Corporation (whether di- 
rcctly or through arrangements with other persons) shall be 
1® guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall 
44 be fined not more than $2,000 or imprisoned for not more 
15 than six months, or both. 

1® “general powers op corporation 
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“Sec. 2007. (a) The Corporation shall have power — 

“ ( 1 ) to adopt, alter, and use a corporate seal, which 
shall bo judicially noticed ; 

“(2) to adopt, amend, and repeal bylaws designed 
to enable it to cany out the duties and functions im- 
posed on it by this title; 

“(3) in its corporate name, to sue and be sued, 
and to complain and to defend, in any conrt of com- 
petent jurisdiction (State or Federal), but no attach- 
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ment, injunction, or similar process, mesne or final, shall 
be issued against the property of the Corporation or 
against the Corporation with respect to its property; 

“ (4) to conduct its business in any State of the 
United States and in the District of Columbia, the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and 
Guam; 

“ (5) to enter into and perform contracts, leases, 
cooperative agreements, or other transactions, on such 
terms ns it may deem appropriate, with (i) any agency 
or instrumentality of the United States, (ii) any State, 
the District of Columbia, the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, the Virgin Islands, or Guam (or any agency, 
instrumentality, or political subdivision thereof) , or (iii) 
any person or agency; 

“ (6) to execute, in accordance with its bylaws, all 
instruments necessary or appropriate to the exercise 
of its powers; 

“(7) to acquire (by' purchase, gift, devise, lease, 
or sublease) , and to accept jurisdiction over and to hold 
and own, and dispose of by sale, lease, or sublease, real 
or personal property, including but not limited to a 
facility for child care, or any interest therein for its 
corporate purposes; 

“(8) to accept gifts or donations of services, or 
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of property (whether real, personal, or mixed or 
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whether tangible or intangible), in aid of any of the 
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purposes of this title; 
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“ (9) to operate, manage, superintend, and control 
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any facility for child care under its jurisdiction and 
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to repair, maintain, and otherwise keep up any such 
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facility; and to establish and collect fees, rentals, or 
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other charges for the use of such facility or the receipt 
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of child care services provided therein; 
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“(10) to provide child care services for the pub- 
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lie directly or by agreement or lease with any person, 
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agency, or organization, and to make rules and rcgula- 
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tions concerning the handling of referrals and applica- 
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tions for the admission of children to receive such scrv- 
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ices ; and to establish and collect fees and other charges, 
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including reimbursement allowances, for the provision 
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of child care services: Provided, That, in determining 
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how its funds ahall be used for the provision of child care 
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services within a community, the Corporation shall take 
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into account any comprehensive planning for child care 
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which has been done, and shall generally restrict its di- 
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rect operation of programs to situations in which public 
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or private agencies are unable to develop adequate child 
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care; 
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“(11) to provide advice and technical assistance 
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22 

1 . , to persons desiring tP enter, ihto an agreement with the 

2 Corporation for ( the provision of child care services to 

3 assist them in developing their capabilities to provide 
4. such services under such an agreement; 

5 . '.“(12) to prepare, or cause to be prepared, plans, 

6 specifications, designs, and estimates of costs for the 

7 construction and equipment of facilities for child care 

8 services in which the Corporation provides child care 

9 directly; 

10 “ (13) to construct and equip, or by contract cause 

11 to be constructed and equipped, facilities (other than 

12 home child care facilities) for child care services: Pro- 

13 vided, That the Coiporation shall; take into account any 

14 comprehensive planning for. child care .which .has been 

15 done; 

16 “ (14) to invest any funds held in reserves or sink- 

17 ing funds,, or any funds not required for immediate use 

18 or disbursement, at the discretion of the Board, ill obliga- 

19 tions of the United States or obligations the principal 

20 and interest on. which arc guaranteed by the United 

21 States; 

22 “ (15) • to procure insurance, or obtain indemniftea- 

23 tion, against any loss in connection with the assets of 

24 the Corporation or any liability in connection. with the 

25 ... . activities ,of the Corporation, such insurance or indent- 
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mficft t io n to be procured or obtained in such amounts, 
and from such sources, as the Board deems to be 
appropriate; 

“(16) to cooperate 'with any organization, public 
or private, the objectives of which are similar to the 
purposes of this title; and 

“(17) to do any and all tilings necessary, conven- 
ient, or dearable to carry out the purposes of this title, 
and for (he exercise of die powers conferred upon the 
Corporation in (his title. 

“ (b) Funds of the Corporation shall not be invested 

12 in any obligation or security other than obligations of the 

13 United States or obligations the principal and interest on 

14 which are guaranteed by the United States; and any obligar 

15 tions or securities (other than obligations of the United 
lu States or obligations (he principal ! and interest on which 



17 are guaranteed by (he United States) acquired by (he Cor- 

18 poration by way of gift or otherwise shall be sold at the 
earliest practicable date after they are so acquired. 

20 “reconsideration of certain decisions 



■ ^Sbo. 2008. Whenever any group or organization has 
22 presented to the Corporation a proposal, under which such 
23. - ; group or organisation would provide 'child care services on 
34 behalf of (he Corporation, whibh has been rejected by the 
2o Corporation, such group or organization, upon request filed 
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1 with the Bow'd, may have a rocxmsidieralion.of such proposal 

2 by the Corporation. 

3 “confidentiality of certain information 

4 “Sec. 2009. The Corporation shall impose such safe- 

5 guards with respect to information held by it concerning 

6 applicants for and recipients of child care as are necessary 

7 or appropriate to assure that such information will be used 

8 only for purposes directly connected with the administration 

9 of foia title thot. the privacy of sioh applicants or recipients 

10 will be protected, and that, when such information is used 

11 for statistical purposes, it will he used in such manner as not 

12 to identify the particular individuals involved. 

13 “revolving fund 

14 “Sec. 2010. (a) There is hereby established in the 

15 Treasury a revolving fund to be known as the Federal Child 

16 Care Corporation Fund (hereinafter in this title referred to 

17 as the ‘fund’) which shall be available to the Ooiponition 

18 without fiscal year limitation to carry out the purposes, func- 

19 tion ., and powers of the Corporation under this title. 

29 “(b) There shall be deposited in the fund- 

21 “ (1) funds loaned to the Corporation by the Treas- 

22 ury pursuant to subsection (d) ; and 

23 “ (2) the proceeds of all fees, rentals, charges, inter- 

24 est, or other receipts (indkiding gifts) received by the 

25 Corporation. 




1 “(c) Except for expenditures from the Federal child 

2 care corporation capital fund (established by section 2011 

3 (d) ) and expenditures from appropriated funds, all expenses 

4 of the Corporation (including salaries and other personnel 
3 expenses) shall be paid from the fund. 

6 “ (d) The Secretary of the Treasury shall, from time to 

7 time, in accordance with requests submitted to him by the 

8 Board, deposit, as a loan to the Corporation, in the fund such 

9 amounts (the aggregate of which shall not exceed $500,000,- 

10 000) . Beginning with the fiscal year ending June 30, 

11 1976, the principal on any such loan shall be repaid by the 

12 Corporation in annual installments equal to 2 per centum 

13 of the principal amount of such loan (or such larger amount 

14 as the Corporation may elect to pay). The Corporation 

15 shall pay interest on any moneys so deposited in the fund 
15 for periods, during any fiscal year, that such moneys have 

17 been in such fund. Interest on such moneys for any fiscal 

18 year shall be paid on July 1 following the close of such 

19 fiscal year and shall be paid at a rate equal to the average 

20 rate of interest paid by the Treasury on long-term obligations 

21 during such fiscal year. 

22 “ (e) If the Corporation determines that the moneys in 

23 the fund are in excess of current needs, it may invest such 

24 amounts therefrom as it deems advisable in obligations of the 
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1 United States or obligations the payment of principal and 

2 interest of which is guaranteed by the United States. 

3 “revenue bonds op corporation 

4 “Sec. 2011. (a) The Corporation is authorized (after 

5 consultation with the Secretary of the Treasury) to issue and 

6 sell bonds, notes, and other evidences of indebtedness (here- 

7 inafter in this section collectively referred to as ‘bonds') 

8 whenever the Board determines that the proceeds of such 
8 bonds are necessary, together with other moneys available 

10 to the Corporation from the Federal Child Care Corporation 
U Fund, to provide funds sufficient to enable the Corporation to 
12 carr y out its purposes and functions under this title with 
18 respect to the acquisition, planning, construction, remodeling, 

14 or renovation of facilities for child core or sites for such faoili- 

15 ties; except that (1) no such bonds shall be sold prior to 

16 July 1, 1974, (2) not more than $50,000,000 of such bonds 

17 shall be issued and sold during any fiscal year', and (3) the 

18 outstanding balance of all bonds so issued and sold shall not at 

19 any one time exceed $250,000,000. 

20 “ (b) Any such bonds may be secured by assets of the 

21 Corporation, including, but not limited to, fees, rentals, or 

22 other charges which the Corporation receives for the use of 

23 any facility for child care which the Corporation owns or ui 

24 which the Corporation has an interest. Any such bonds are 
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1 not, and shall not for any purpose be regarded as, obligations 

2 of the United States. 

3 (c) Any such bonds shall boar such rate of interest, 

4 have such dates of maturity, be in such denominations, be in 

5 such form, carry such registration privileges, be executed in 

6 such manner, be payable ou such terms, conditions and at 

7 such place or places, and be subject to such other terms and 

8 conditions, os the Board may prescribe. 

9 “(d) (1) There is hereby established in the Treasury 

10 a fund to be known os the ‘Federal Child Care Corporation 

11 Capital Fund' (hereinafter in this title referred to as tho 

12 ‘Capital Fund’), which shall be available to the Coporution 
18 without fiscal year limitations to carry out the purposes and 

14 functions of the Corporation with respect to the acquisition, 

15 planning, construction, remodeling, renovation, or initial 

16 equipping of facilities for child care services, or sites for 

17 such facilities. 
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“(2) The proceeds of any bonds issued and sold pur- 
suant to this section shall be deposited in the Capital Fund 
and shall be available only for the purposes and functions 
referred to in paragraph (1) of this subsection. 
“corporate offices 

“Sec. 2012. (a) The principal office of the Corpora- 
tion shall be in the District of Columbia. For purposes of 
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1 venue in civil actions, the Corporation shall be deemed to 

2 be a resident erf the Distriot of Columbia. 

8 “(b) The Corporation shall establish offices in each 

4 major urban area and in such other areas as it deems neccs- 

5 sary to carry out its duties as set forth in section 2003. 

g “taxation 

7 “SEC. 2013. The Corporation, its property, assets, and 

8 income shall be exempt from taxation in any manner or 

9 form by the United States, a State (or political subdivision 

10 thereof) . 

11 “rbpobts to congress 

12 “Sec. 2014. (a) The Corporation shall not later than 

13 January 30 following the close of the second session of each 

14 Congress (commencing with January 30, 1973), submit 

15 to the Congress a written report on its activities during the 

16 period ending with the close of the session of Congress last 

17 preceding the submission of the report and beginning, in the 

18 case of the first such report so submitted, with the date of 

19 enactment of this title, and in the case of any such report 

20 thereafter, with the day after the last day covered by the 
31 last preceding report so submitted. As a separate part of any 

22 8UC h report, there shall be included such data and informa- 

23 tion as may be required fully to apprise the Congress of the 

24 actions which the Corporation has taken to improve the 
35 q uality an d availability of child-care services, together with 
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1 a statement regarding the future plans (if any) of the Cor- 

2 poration to further improve the quality of such sendees. 

3 “ (h) The Corporation shall conduct, on a continuing 

4 basis, a study of the standards for child care under section 

5 2004, and shall report to the Congress, not later than 

6 January 1, 1976, the results of such study, together with 

7 the recommendations (if any) of the Board with respect 
3 to changes which should be made in establishing such 
9 standards. 

10 “applicability op other laws 

11 “Sec. 2015. (a) Except as otherwise provided by this 
13 tide, the Corporation, as a wholly owned Government cor* 

13 poration, shall bo subject to the Government Corporation 

1 4 Control Aot (31 U.S.C. 841-871). 

15 «(b) The provisions of section 3648 of the Revised 
10 Statutes, as amended (31 U.S.C. 529), relating to ad- 
1? vonccs of public moneys and certain other payments, shall 
1® not be applicable to the Corporation. 

19 “ The provisions of section 3709 of the Revised 

39 Statutes, as amended (41 U.S.C. 5) , or other provisions of 

21 law relating to competitive bidding, shall not be applicable 

22 to the Corporation; nor shall any other provision of law, 

23 Kmiting the authority of instrumentalities of the United 
States to enter into contracts, be applicable to the Corpora- 
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1 tion in respect to contracts entered into by the Corporation 

2 for the provision of child care services. 

3 “(d) Except as otherwise provided in this title, all 

4 Federal laws dealing generally with agencies of the United 

5 States shall be deemed to be applicable to the Corporation, 

6 and all laws dealing generally with officers and employees 
T of the United States shall be deemed to be applicable to 

8 officers and employees of the Corporation. 

9 “(c) The provisions of the Public Buildings Act of 1959 

10 (40 U.S.C. 601-615) shall not apply to the acquisition, oon- 

11 struction, remodeling, renovation, alteration, or repair of 

12 any building of the Corporation or to the acquisition of any 
18 site for any such building. 

14 “ (f ) AU general Federal penal statutes relating to the 

15 larceny, embezzlement, conversion, or to the improper han- 

16 dling, retention, use, or disposal of moneys or property 

17 of the United States shall apply to the moneys and property 

18 of the Corporation. 

19 “collection and publication of statistical data 

20 “Sec. 2016. The Corporation shall collect, classify, and 

21 publish, on a monthly and annual basis, statistical data relat- 

22 ing to its operations and child care provided (directly or in- 

23 directly) by the Corporation together with such other data 

24 as may be relevant to the purposes and functions of the 

25 Corporation. 
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1 “research and training 

2 “Sbo. 2017. (a) The Secretary, in the administration of 

3 section 426, shall consult with and cooperate with the Cor- 

4 poration with a view to providing for the conduct of research 
3 and training which will be applicable to child care services, 
a “ (b) The Secrctniy of Labor, in the administration of 

7 part C of title IV, shall consult with and cooperate with the 

8 Corporation with a view to preparing participants in pro- 
® grams under such part to become trained in the provision of 

1 0 child care services. 

“ (c) The Corporation shall have the authority to con- 
12 duct directly or by way of contract programs of in-service 
1*1 training in day care services. 

14 “national advisory council on child care 

15 “Sec. 2018. (a) (1) For the purpose of providing ad- 

16 vice and recommendations for the consideration of the Board 

17 in matters of general policy in carrying out the purposes and 

18 functions of the Corporation, and with respect to improve- 

19 ments in the administration by the Corporation of its pur- 

20 poses and functions, there is hereby created a National Ad- 

21 visory Counoil on Child Care (hereinafter in this section 

22 referred to as the ‘Council’) . 

23 “ (2) The Council shall be composed of the Secretary 

24 of Health, Education, and Welfare, die Secretary of Labor, 

25 the Secretary of Housing and Urban Development, and 
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1 twelve individuals, who shall be appointed by the Board 

2 (without regard to the provisions of title 5, United States 

3 Code, governing appointments in the competitive service) , 

4 and who are not otherwise in the employ of the United 

5 States. 

6 “(3) Of the appointed members of the Council, not 

7 more than three shall be selected from individuals who are 

8 representatives of social workers or child welfare workers or 

9 nonprofit corporations or are from the field of education, and 
10 the remaining appointed members shall be selected from indi- 
ll viduals who are representatives of consumers of child care 

12 (but not including more than one individual who is a repre- 

13 sentative of any organization which is composed of or repre- 

14 sents recipients of such assistance) . 

15 “ (b) Each appointed member of the Council shall hold 

16 office for a term of tliree years, except that any member ap- 

17 pointed to fill a vacancy occurring prior to the expiration of 

18 the t erm for which his successor was appointed shall bo 

19 appointed for the remainder of such term, and except that 

20 the terras of office of the appointed members first taking 
24 office shall expire, as designated by the Board at the tune of 

22 appointment, four on June 30, 1973, four on June 30, 1974, 

23 an d four on June 30, 1975. 

24 “ (c) The Council is authorized to engage such technical 

25 assistance as may be required to carry out its functions, and 
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1 the Board shall, in addition, make available to the Council 

2 such secretarial, clerical, and other assistance and such perti- 

3 nent data prepared by the Corporation as the Council may 

4 require to carry out its functions. 

5 “ (d) Appointed members of the Council shall, while 

6 serving on the business of the Council, be entitled to receive 

7 compensation at the rate of $100 per day, including travel- 

8 time ; and while so serving away from their homes or regular 
3 places of business, they shall be allowed travel expenses, 

10 including per diem in lieu of subsistence, as authorized by 
H section 5703 of title 5, United States Code, for persons in 

12 the Government service employed intermittently. 

13 “ (e) There are hereby authorized to be appropriated for 

14 each fiscal year such sums as may be necessary to carry out 
1® the povisions of this section. 

“cooperation with other aobnoies 
‘Seo. 2019. (a) ( 1 ) The Corporation is authorized to 
enter into agreements with public and other nonprofit 
agencies or organizations whereby children receiving child 
care provided by the Corporation (whether directly or 
through arrangements with other persons) will be provided 
other services conducive to their health, education, recreation, 
or development. 

(2) Any such agreement with any such agency or 
organization shall provide that such agency or organization 
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1 shall pay the Corporation in advance or by way of reimburse- 

2 ment, for any expenses incurred by k in providing any 

3 services pursuant to such agreement. 

4 “ (b) The Corporation may also enter into cooperative 

5 arrangements with the State health authority and the State 
g agency primarily responsible for State supervision of public 

7 schools to utilize such agencies in the provision of health serv- 

8 ices and education for children receiving child care. 

9 “definitions 

10 “Sec. 2020. For purposes of this title— 

H 44 (a) The term ‘Corporation’ means the Federal Child 

12 Care Corporation established pursuant to section 2002. 

13 44 (b) The term ‘child care services’ means the provision, 

14 by the person undertaking to care for any child, of such 

15 personal care, protection, and supervision of each child re- 

16 ceiving such care as may be required to meet the child care 

17 needs of such child, inoluding services provided by— 

18 44 ( 1 ) a child care facility ; 

19 44 ( 2 ) a home child care facility ; 

20 44 (3) a temporary child facility ; 

2 1 44 (4) an individual as a provider of at-home child 

22 care; 

23 44 (5) a night care facility; or 

24 44 (6) a boarding facility. 
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1 “(c) The term ‘child care facility’ means any of the 

2 following facilities: 

3 “ ( 1) day nursery facility; 

4 “ (2) nursery school; 

5 “ (3) kindergarten; 

(i “ (4) child development center; 

7 “ (5) play group facility; 

8 “ (6) preschool child care center; 

9 “ ( 7 ) school age child care center; 

19 “ ( 8 ) summer day care program facility ; 

11 but only if such facility offers child care services to not less 
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than six children ; and in the case of a kindergarten, nursery 
school, or other daytime program, such facility is not a fa- 
cility which is operated by a public school system, and the 
services of which are generally available without charge 
throughout a school district of such system; 

(d) The term ‘home child care facility’ means — 

“ ( 1 ) a family day care home ; 

“ ( 2 ) a group day care home ; 

“ (3) a family school day care home; or 
“ (4) a group school age day care home. 

(e) The term ‘temporary child care facility’ means — 
“ ( 1 ) a temporary child care home; 

“ (2) a teinporaiy child care center; or 
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1 “ (3) other facility (including a family home, or 

2 extended or modified family home) which provides care, 

3 on a temporary basis, to transient children. 

4 “ (f) The term ‘at-home child care’ means the provision, 

5 to a child in his own home, of child care services, by an indi- 

6 vidual, who is not a member of such child’s family or a rela- 

7 tive of such child, while such child’s parents are absent from 

8 the home. 

9 “ (g) The term ‘night care facility* means- 

10 “ (1) a night care home ; 

11 “ (2) a night oare center; or 

' 12 “ (3) other facility (including a family home, or 

13 extended or modified family home) which provides care, 

14 during the night, of children whose parents are absent 

15 from their home and who need supervision during sleep- 

16 mg hours in order for their parents to be gainfully 

^ employed. 

18 “ (h) The term ‘boarding facility’ means a facility (in- 

19 eluding a boarding home, a boarding center, family home, or 

20 extended or modified family home) which provides child 

21 care for children on a twenty-four hour per day basis (ex- 

22 cept for periods when the children are attending school) for 

23 periods, in the case of any child, not longer than one month. 
“ (i) The term ‘day nursery’ means a facility which, 
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1 during not less than five days each week, provides child 

2 care to children of preschool age. 

3 “ (j) The term ‘nursery school’ means a school which 

4 accepts for enrollment therein only children between two 

5 and six years of age, which is established and operated pri- 

6 marily for educational purposes to meet the developmental 

7 needs of the children enrolled therein. 

8 “(k) The term ‘kindergarten’ means a facility which 

9 accepts for enrollment therein only children between four 
and six years of age, which is established and operated pri- 
ll marily for educational purposes to meet the developmental 

12 needs of the children enrolled therein. 

13 “ (1) The term ‘child development center’ means a 

14 facility which accepts for enrollment therein only children 

15 of preschool age, which is established and operated pri- 

16 marily for educational purposes to meet the developmental 

17 needs of the children enrolled therein, and which provides 

18 for the children enrolled therein care, services, or instruction 

19 for not less than five days each week. 

20 “(m) The tenn ‘play group facility’ means a facility 

21 which accepts as members thereof children of preschool age, 

22 which provides care or services to the members thereof for 

23 not more than three hours in any day, and which is estab- 

24 fished and operated primarily for recreational purposes. 
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1 “ (n) The term ‘preschool child care center’ means a 

2 facility which accepts for enrollment therein children of pre- 

3 school age, and which provides child care to children enrolled 

4 therein on a full-day basis for at least five days each week. 

5 “ (o) The term ‘school age child care center’ means a 

6 facility which accepts for enrollment therein only children 

7 of school age, and which provides child care for the children 

8 enrolled therein during the portion of the day when they are 

9 not attending school for at least five days each week. 

10 “ (p) The term ‘summer day care program’ means a 

11 facility which provides child caro for children during sum- 

12 mer vacation periods, and which is established and operated 

13 primarily for recreational purposes ; but such term does not 

14 include any program which is operated by any public agency 

15 if participation in such program is without charge and is gen- 

16 crally available to residents of any political subdivision. 

17 “ (q) The term ‘family day care home’ means a family 

18 home La which child care is provided, during the day, for 

19 not more than eight children (including any children under 

20 age fourteen who are members of the family living in such 

21 home or who reside in such home on a full-time basis) . 

22 “ (r) The term ‘group day care home’ means an ex- 

23 tended or modified family residence which offers, during all 

24 or part of the day, child care for not less than seven children 
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(not including any child or children who are members of 
the family, if any, offering such services) . 

“ (s) The term ‘family school age day care home* means 
a family home which offers child care for not more than eight 
children, all of school age, during portions of the day when 
such children arc not attending school. 

“ (t) The term ‘group school age day care home* means 
an extended or modified family residence which offers family- 
like child care for not less than seven children (not counting 
any child or children who are members of the family, if 
any, offering such services) during portions of the day when 
such children arc not attending school. 

“ (u) The term ‘temponuy child care home* means 
a family home which offers clrild care, on a temporary basis, 
for not more than eight children (including any children 
under age fourteen who are members of the family, if any, 
offering such care) . 

“ (v) The term ‘temponuy child care center* means a 
facility (other than a family home) which offers child oare, 
on a temporary basis, to not less than seven children. 

“ (w) The term ‘night care home* means a family home 
which offers child care, during the night, for not more than 
eight children (including any children under age fourteen 
who are members of the family offering such care) . 
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1 “ (x) The teim ‘boarding home’ means a family home 

2 which provides cliild care (including room and board) to 

3 not more than six children (including any children under age 

4 14 who are members of the family offering such care) . 

5 “ (y) The term ‘boarding center’ means a summer camp 

6 or other facility (other than a family home) which offers 

7 childcare (including room and board) to not less than seven 

8 children. 

9 “ ( z ) The term ‘facility’, as used in connection with the 

10 term ‘child care’, ‘home child care’, ‘temporary child care’, 

11 ‘night care’, or ‘boarding care’, shall refer only to buildings 

12 and gro un ds (or portions thereof) actually used (whether 

13 exclusively or in part) for the provision of child care 

14 services.” 

13 (c)(1) Section 422 ( a) ( 1 ) of such Act is amended by 

1G striking out subparagraph (0) thereof. 

17 (2) Section 425 of such Act is amended by striking out 

18 “or day-care” and by adding “other than those defined in 

19 sec. 2118(c)” after “cliild-care facilities”. 

20 (3) The amendments made by this subsection shall take 

21 effect July 1, 1972. 

22 (d) Section 1101 (a) (1) of the Social Security Act is 

23 amended by striking out “and XIX” and inserting in lieu 

24 thereof “XIX, and XX,”. 
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(e) (1) Section 5316 of title 5, United States Code (re- 

2 lating to Executive Schedule pay rates at level V) , is amend- 

3 ed by adding at the end thereof: 

4 “(131) Chairman of the Board of Directors of the 
° Federal Child Care Corporation. 

6 “ (132) Member of the Board of Directors of the Fed- 

7 eral Child Care Corporation.” 
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IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Jiti.y 22. 11)71 

Referred to the Oomniiltee on Finnno* mill ordered to lie printed 



AMENDMENT 



Intended to be proposed by Mr. Rioicoff to H.R. 1, an Act 
to amend the Social Security Act to increase benefits and 
improve eligibility and computation methods under the 
OASDI program, to make improvements in the medicare, 
medicaid, and maternal and child health programs with 
emphasis on improvements in their operating effectiveness, 
to replace the existing Federal-State public assistance pro- 
grams with a Federal program of adult assistance and a 
Federal program of benefits to low-income families with 
children with incentives and requirements for employment 
and training to improve the capacity for employment of 
members of such families, and for other purposes, viz: 
******* 

15 TITLE VI-CHILD CARE SERVICES ACT OF 1971 
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Part A— Amendments to the Internal Revkntk 



Code 

Sec. 601. (a) Section 214(b) of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 (relating to limitations on expenses for 
care of certain dependents) is amended— 

(a) in paragraph (l) thereof, by — 

( 1 ) striking out “$600” each place it amours 
therein and inserting in lieu thereof “$1 .060” ; and 

(2) striking out “$900” and inserting in lieu 

thereof “$1 .500”; and " 
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(b) in subparagraph (B) of paragraph (2) 
thereof, by inserting “one-half of” after “reduced by” 
and by striking out “$6,000” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “$12,000”. 

(b) The amendments made by subsection (a) shall 
apply only with respect to taxable years beginning after 
December 31, 1971. 

Part B— Establishment of Federal Child Care 

Corporation 

Sec. 611. This part may be cited as the “Federal 

Child Care Coiporation Act”. 

Sec. 612. The Social Security Act is amended by adding 
after title XIX thereof the following new title: 
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“TITLE XX— FEDERAL CHILD CARE 
CORPORATION 

“findings and declaration of purpose 
“Sec. 2001. (a) The Congress finds and declares that— 
“(1) the present lack of adequate child care serv- 
ices is detrimental to the walfare of families and children 
in that it limits opportunities of parents for employment 
or self-employment, and often results in inadequate caie 
arrangements for children whose parents are unable to 



23 find appropriate care for them; 

24 “(2) low-income families and dependent families 
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1 are severely handicapped in tlieir efforts to attain or 

2 maintain economic independence by the unavailability 
of adequate child care services; 

4 “(3) many other families, especially those in which 

5 the mother is employed, have need for child care services, 

6 either on a regular basis or from time to time; an 

7 “(4) there is presently no single agency or organi- 

8 nation, public or private, which is carrying out the rc- 

9 sponsibility of meeting the Nation’s needs for adequate 

10 child care services. 

11 “ (b) It is therefore the purpose of this title to promote 

12 the availability of adequate child care sendees throughout 

13 the Nation by providing for the establishment of a Federal 

14 Child Care Corporation which shall have the responsibility 

15 and authority to meet the Nation’s unmet needs for adequate 
Id child care services, and which, in meeting such needs, will 

17 give special consideration to the needs for such services by 

18 families in which the mother is employed or preparing for 

19 employment, and will promote the well-being of till children 

20 by assuring that the child care services provided will be ap- 

21 propria tc to the particular needs of the children receiving 

22 such services, and will provide for substantial community 

23 participation in the establishment, operation, mid review of 

24 such services. 
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1 “establishment and okuanization of cobbokation 

2 “Sec. 2002. (a) In order to carry out the purposes of 

3 this title, there is hereby created a body corporate to be 

4 known as the Federal Child Care Corporation (hereinafter 

5 in this title referred to as the ‘Corporation’ ) . 

6 “(b) (1) The powers and duties of the Corporation 

7 shall be vested in a Board of Director's (hereinafter in this 

8 title referred to as the ‘Board’) . 

9 “(2) The Board shall consist of five members, to be 

10 appointed by the President, by and with the advice and con- 

11 sent of the Senate. The President shall select for appoint- 

12 incut to the Board individuals who are interested in the 

13 welfare of children and who support the aims and objectives 

14 of this title. At least two members shall be representative of 

15 nonprofit local community participation interests. One ineni- 
1G ber of the Board shall, at the time «f his appointment, be 

17 designated by the President as Chairman of the Board. 

18 “ (:») Not more than three member's of the Board shall 
IS be members of the same political party. 

20 “ (4) Each member of the Board shall hold office for a 

21 term of three years, except that any member appointed to fill 

22 a vacancy which occurs prior to the expiration of the term 

23 for which his predecessor was appointed shall be appointed 

24 for the remainder of such term, and except that the temrs of 

25 office of the members first taking office shall expire, ns desig- 
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nated by the President at the time of appointment, one on 
June 30, 1973, one on June 30, 1974, one on June 30, 1975, 
one on June 30, 1976, and one on June 30, 1977. 

“(c) Vacancies in the Board shall not impair the 
powers of the remaining members of the Board to exercise 
the powers vested in, and carry out the duties imposed upon 
the Corporation. 

“ (d) Each member of the Board shall, during his tenure 
in office, devote himself to the work of the Corporation and 
shall not during such tenure, engage in any other business 
or employment. 

“(e) (1) The Board shall have the power to appoint 
(without regard to the provisions of title 5, United States 
Code, governing appointments in the competitive service) 
such personnel as it deems necessary to enable the Corpora- 
tion to carry ont its functions under this title. All personnel 
shall be appointed solely on the ground of their fitness to per- 
form their duties and without regard to political affiliation, 
sex, race, creed, or color. The Board may (without regard 
to the provisions of chapter 51 and subchapter III of chap- 
ter 53 of title 5, United States Code, relating to elassification 
and General Schedule pay rates) fix the compensation of 
personnel. The amount of the compensation payable to any 
employee shall be reasonably related to the compensation 
payable to State employees performing similar duties in the 
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1 Stnto in which such employee is employed hy the Corporn- 

2 tiou; except that, in no ease shall the amount of the eonipeu- 
saliou payable to any employee he greater than that payable 

4 to Federal employees performing similar services. For pnr- 

5 poses of the preceding sentence, personnel employed in tin* 
0 principal oflicc of the Corporation shall he deemed to he 

7 performing services in the District of Columbia (which shall 

8 he deemed to be a State for such purposes) , and personnel 
^ performing services in more than one State shall he deemed 

10 to be employed in the State in which their principal oflicc 

1 1 of place of work is located. 

“ (2) The Board is authorized to obtain the services of 
l 8 experts and consultants on a temporary or intermittent basis 

14 in accordance with the provisions of section 3109 of title 

15 5, United States Code, but at rates tor individuals not to 

16 exceed the per diem equivalent of the rate authorized for 

17 GS-18 by section 5332 of such title. 

18 “ (3) The Board shall establish, within the Corporn- 

19 tion, an Oflicc of Program Evaluation and Auditing the func- 

20 tions of which shall be to assure that standards established 

21 under this title with respect to child care services and faeili- 

22 ties providing such services will be met, aud that funds of or 

23 under the control of the Corporation will be properly used. 

24 The Board shall utilize such Office to carry out the duties 

25 (relating to evaluation of facilities) imposed upon the Board 

26 under section 2004 (e) (2) . 
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“duties of corporation 

2 “Sec. 200:). (a) It shall bo the duty and function of 

3 the Corporation to fully meet the needs of the Nation for 

4 child care services bv July 1 , 1976. 

5 “(b) (1) In carrying out such duty and function, the 

6 Corporation shall, through utilization of existing facilities for 

7 child care and otherwise, provide (or arrange for the provi- 

8 sion of) child care services in the various communities of 

9 each State. Such child care services shall include the various 

10 types of care included in the term ‘child care services’ (as 

11 defined in section 2018(b) ) to the extent that the needs of 

12 the various communities may require. 

13 “ (2) (a) The Corporation shall charge and collect a „ 

14 reasonable feo for the child care services provided by it 

15 (whether directly or through arrangements with others). 

16 The fee so charged for any particular type of child care serv- 

17 ices provided in any facility shall be scaled according to in- 

18 come and family size for all children receiving such types of 

19 services in such facility. Any such fee so charged may be paid 

20 in whole or in part by any person (including any public 

21 agency) which agrees to pay such fee or a part thereof. 

22 No fees shall be charged to OFF participants during training 

23 and for one year following commencement of full-time 

24 employment. 

25 “ (b) The fee schedule adopted shall be designed to cn- 

26 courage the utilization of the most comprehensive day care 
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1 program, provide day care at no cost to participants in nian- 

2 power training programs «..id OFF participants for one year 

3 following commencement of full-time employment, and be 

4 consistent, with the provisions of the family assistance plan. 

5 “ (3) The Corporation shall not enter into any nrrange- 

6 ment with any person under which the facilities or services 

7 of such person will he utilized by the Corporation to provide 

8 child care services unless such person agrees (1) to accept 

9 any child referred to snoh pel's on by the Corporation for child 

10 care services on the same basis and under the same conditions 

11 as other children applying for such services, and (2) to 

12 accept payment of all or any part of the fee imposed for 

13 such services from any public agency which shall agree to 

14 pay such fee or a part thereof from Federal funds. 

15 “ (c) In providing child care services in the various 

16 communities of the Nation, the Corporation shall accord first 

17 priority (1) to the needs for child care services of families on 

18 behalf of whom child care services will be paid in whole or in 

19 part from funds appropriated to carry out title IV and who 

20 are in need of such sendees to enable a member thereof to 

21 accept or continue in employment or participate in training 

22 to prepare such member for employment, and (2) to arrang- 

23 ing for care in facilities providing hours of child care sufficient 

24 to meet the child care needs of children whose mothers are 

25 employed fulltime, and (3) provided that up to 25 percent 
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1 of the enrollment in any child care program be permitted for 

2 children of parents other than those who qualify for services 

3 under title IV or OFF. 

4 “STANDARDS FOR CHILD CARE 

5 “Seo. 2004. (a) In order to assure that adequate stand- 

6 ards for child care and development are met, the Corporo- 

7 tion shall not provide or arrange for the provision of child 

8 care of any type or in any facility unless standards no less 

9 strict than the Federal Interagency Day Care Requirements 

10 as approved by the Department of Health, Education, and 

11 Welfare, the Office of Economic Opportunity, and the Depart- 

12 ment of Labor on September 23, 1968, are met, updated 

13 by July 1, 1974, at the latest. 

14 “(b) Such requirements shall, by July 1, 1976, at a 

15 minimum incorporate the Interagency Recommendations of 

16 the Federal Panel on Early Childhood. 

17 “(c) The Corporation shall conduct, on a continuing 

18 basis, a study of the standards for child care under section 

19 2004, and shall report to the Congress, not later than Janu- 

20 ary 1, 1976, the results of such study, together with the 

21 recommendations (if auy) of the Board with respect to 

22 changes which should be made in establishing such stand- 

23 ards. The Corporation shall review such regulations at least 

24 once a year and make amendments as needed to assure the 

25 highest possible standards for day care. 
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1 “(d) Where not already developed by the Federal Inter- 

2 agency Day Care Requirements, the Secretary of Health, 

3 Education, and Welfare, the Director of the Office of Eco- 

4 nomic Opportunity, and the Secretary of Labor shall de- 

5 velop uniform Federal standards including but not limited 

6 to staffing, health, sanitation, safety, fire protection, cduca- 

7 tional services, psychological and social services, adequate 

8 local community and parental participation, convenience of 

9 location, variety of activities and equipment, health and 

10 nutrition services, and nutritious meals and snacks. Such 

11 standards shall take effect as soon as practicable but in no 

12 event later than July 1, 1976. Such Federal standards shall 

13 be exclusive of all others, as provided in section 2606. 

14 “(e) The Corporation shall develop standards as needed 

15 where none now exist. 

16 “ (f) The Board, in determining whether any particular 

17 facility meets minimum requirements imposed by subsection 

18 (a) , shall evaluate, not less often than once each year, on 

19 the basis of inspections intule by personnel employed by the 

20 Board or by others through arrangements with the Board, 

21 such facility separately and shall make a determination with 

22 respect to such facility after taking into account the location 

23 and type of care provided by such facility as well as the age 

24 group served by it. 

25 “(g) The Corporation shall not provide (directly or 
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through arrangements with other persons) child care in a 
child care facility or homo child care facility unless — 

“ ( 1 ) such facility requires that, in order to receive 
child care provided by such facility, a child must have 
been determined by a physician (after a physical exam- 
ination) to be in good health and must have been 
immunized against such diseases and within such prior 
period as the Board may prescribe in order adequately 
to protect the children receiving care in such facility 
from communicable disease (except that no ohild seeking 
to enter or receiving care in such a facility shall be re- 
quired to undergo any medical examination, immuniza- 
tion, or physical evaluation or treatment) (except to the 
extent necessary to protect the public from epidemics of 
contagious diseases) (if his parent or guardian objects 
thereto in writing on religious grounds) ; 

“(2) such facility provides for the daily evaluation 
of each child receiving care therein for indications of 
illness ; 

“(3) such facility provides adequate and nutri- 
tious (though not necessarily hot) meals and snacks, 
which are prepared in a safe and sanitary manner; 

“(4) such facility has in effect procedures de- 
signed to assure that each staff member thereof is fully 
advised of the hazards to children of infection and acci- 
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1 dents and is instructed with respect to measures dc- 

2 signed to avoid or reduce the incidence or severity of 

3 such hazards: 

4 “ (5) such facility has in clTect procedures under 

5 which the staff members of such facility (including 

6 voluntary and part-time staff members) are required 

7 to undergo, prior to their initial employment and peri- 

8 odieally thereafter, medical assessments of their physical 

9 and mental competence to provide child care; 

10 “(6) such facility keeps and maintains adequate 

11 health records on each child receiving care in such fa- 

12 cility and on each staff member (including any volun- 

12 tary or part-time staff member) of such facility who has 

14 contact with children receiving care in such facility; 

15 and 

16 “(7) such facility has in effect, for the children re- 

17 cciving child care services provided by such facility, a 

18 program under which emergency medical care or first 

19 aid will be provided to an)' such child who sustains in- 

20 jury or becomes ill while receiving such services from 

21 such facility, the parent of such child (or other proper 

22 person) will be promptly notified of such injury or ill- '-v 

22 ness, and other children receiving such services in such 

24 iacility will be adequately protected from contagious 

25 disease. 
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1 “(c) The Corporation shall not provide (directly or 

2 through arrangements with other persons) child care, in any 
9 child care facility or home child care facility, to any child 

4 unless there is offered to the parent or parents with whom 

5 such child is living (or. if such child is not living with a 

6 parent, the giirrdian or other adult person with whom such 

7 child is living) the opportunity of (A) meeting and eon- 

8 suiting, from time to time, with the staff of such facility on 

9 the development of such child, and (B) observing, from 
10 time to lime and without notice, such child while lie is ro- 
ll ceiving care in such facility. 

12 “pnv'SlOAL STRUCTURE ANI) LOCATION OF CHILD CAKE 

13 FACILITIES 

14 “Sec. 2005. (a) There may he utilised, to provide 

15 child care authorized by this title, new buildings especially 

16 constructed as child care facilities, as well as existing buildings 

17 which arc appropriate for such purpose (including, but not 
1® limited to, schools, churches, social centers, apartment houses, 

19 public housing units, office buildings, and factories) . 

20 “(b) The Board, in selecting the location of any facility 

21 to provide child care under this title, shall, to the maximum 

22 extent feasible, give eonisderation to such factors as whether 

23 (he site selected therefor — 

24 “ ( | ) is safe, conducive to child development, wel- 

25 fare, and happiness; 
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1 “ ^2) is conveniently accessible to the children to be 

2 served by such facility, in terms of distance from the 

3 homes of such children as well as the length of travel 

4 lime (on the part of such children and their parents) 

5 involved; 

6 “ (3) is sufficiently accessible from the place of em- 

7 ployment of the parents of such children so as to enable 

8 such parents to participate in such programs, if any, as 

9 are offered to parents by such facility ; and 

10 “(4) is conveniently aeecssiblc to other facilities, 

11 programs, or resources which are related to, or bene- 

12 ficial in, the development of the children of the age 
18 group served by such facility. 

14 “exclusiveness of federal standards; penalty for 

15 FALSE STATEMENT OB MISREPRESENTATION 

16 “Seo. 2606. (a) Any facility in which child care serv- 

17 ices are provided by the Corporation (whether dircetly or 

18 through arrangements with other persons) shall not be 

19 subject to any licensing or similar requirements imposed by 

20 any State (or political subdivision thereof), and shall not 

21 be subjoct to any health, fire, safety, sanitary, or other rc- 

22 quiromonts imposed by any State (or political subdivision 

23 thereof) with respect to facilities providing child care. 

24 “(b) If any State (or political subdivision thereof), 

25 group, organization, or individual feels that the standards 
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1 imposed, or proposed to be imposed, by the Corporation 

2 under section 2004(c) (1) for child care facilities (or any 

3 type of class of child care facilities) are less protective of 

4 the welfare of children than those imposed on suoh facilities 

5 by suoh State (or political subdivision thereof, as the case 

6 may be), such State (or political subdivision thereof), 

7 group, organization, or individual may, by filing a request 

8 with the Corporation, obtain a hearing on the matter of 
8 the standards imposed or proposed to be imposed by the 

Corporation with respect to such facilities. 

11 “ (c) Whoever knowingly and willfully makes or causes 

12 to be made, or induces or seeks to induce the making of, any 
18 false statement or representation of a material fact with re- 
14 spcct to the conditions or operation of any facility in order 
1® that such facility may qualify as a facility in which child 
18 care services are provided by the Corporation (whether di- 
1^ rectly or through arrangements with other persons) shall be 
18 guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall 
18 be fined not more than $2,000 or imprisoned for not more 
88 than six months, or both, and shall be ineligible to participate 
81 further in child care services under this Act or any other 
88 federally funded or assisted day care program for two years 
88 following such conviction. At the end of such time, the Cor- 
84 pomtion shall determine whether the facility or person may 
88 participate under the provisions of this Act. Such Corpora- 
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1 tion decision shall be judicially revicwablc as final adminis- 

2 trntive action. 

3 “general powers op corporation 

4 “Sec. 2007. (a) The Oorpointion shall have power- 

5 “ ( 1 ) to adopt, alter, and use a corporate seal, which 

6 shall be judicially noticed; 

7 “(2) to adopt, amend, and repeal bylaws designed 

8 to enable it to cany out the duties and functions im- 

9 posed on it by this title ; 

10 “ (3) in its corporate name, to sue and be sued, 

11 and to complain and to defend, in any court of com- 

12 petent jurisdiction (State or Federal) , hut no attach- 

13 nient, injunction, or similar process, mesne or final, shall 

14 he issued against the property of the Corporation or 

35 against the Corporation with respect to its property; 

“( 4 ) to conduct its business in any State of the 

37 United States and in the District of Columbia, the 

38 Commonwealth of Puerto Bico, the Virgin Islands, and 

19 Quam; 

20 “ (5) to enter into and perform contracts, leases, 

21 cooperative agreements, or other transactions, on such 

22 terms as it may deem appropriate, with (i) any agency 

23 or instrumentality of the United States, (ii) any State, 

24 the District of Columbia, the Commonwealth of Puerto 

25 pico, the Virgin Islands, or Guam (or any agency, 
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1 instrumentality, or political subdivision thereof) , or (Hi) 

2 any person or agency; 

3 “ (6) to execute, in accordance with its bylaws, all 

4 instruments necessary or appropriate to the exercise of 

5 its powers; 

6 “ (7) to acquire (by purchase, gift, devise, lease, 

7 or sublease) , and to accept jurisdiction over and to hold 

8 and own, and dispose of by sale, lease, or sublease, real 

9 or personal property, including but not limited to a 

10 facility for child care, or any interest therein for its 

H corporate purposes ; 

12 “ (8) to accept gifts or donations of services, or 

13 of property (whether real, personal, or mixed or 

14 whether tangible or intangible), in aid of any of the 

15 purposes of this title; 

16 “(9) to operate, manage, superintend, and control 

1 7 (consistent with substantial local community partici- 

1® pation) any facility for child care under its jurisdiction 

19 and to repair, maintain, and otherwise keep up any such 

20 facility; and to establish and collect fees, rentals, or 

21 other charges for the use of such facility or the receipt 

22 of child care services provided therein ; 

23 “(10) to provide child care services for the pub- 

24 ij c directly or by agreement or lease with any person, 

25 agency, or organization, and to make rules and regula- 
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1 tions concerning the handling of referrals and applicn- 

2 tions for the admission of children to receive such serv- 

3 ices; and to establish and collect fees and other charges, 

4 including reimbursement allowances, for the provision 

5 of child care services: Provided, That, in determining 

6 how its funds shall be used for the provision of child care 

7 services within a community, the Corporation shall take 

8 into account any comprehensive planning for child care 

9 which has been done, and shall generally restrict its di- 

10 rect operation of programs to situations in which public 

11 or private agencies are unable to develop adequate child 

12 care; 

13 “(11) to provide advice and technical assistance 

14 to persons desiring to enter into an agreement with the 

15 Corporation for the provision of child care services to 

16 assist them in developing their capabilities to provide 

17 such services under such an agreement; 

18 “(12) to prepare, or cause to be prepared, plans, 

19 specifications, designs, and estimates of costs for the 

20 construction and equipment of facilities for child care 

21 services in which the Corporation provides child care 

22 directly; 

23 “(13) to construct and equip, or by contract cause 

24 to be constructed and equipped, facilities (other than 

25 home child care facilities) for child care services: Pro- 
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vided, That the Corporation shall take into account any 
comprehensive planning for child care which has been 
done; 

“(14) to invest any funds held in reserves or sink- 
ing funds, or any funds not required for immediate use 
or disbursement, at the discretion of the Board, in obliga- 
tions of the United States or obligations the principal 
and interest on which are guaranteed by the United 
States; 

“(15) to procure insurance, or obtain indemnifica- 
tion, against any loss in connection with the assets of 
the Corporation or any liability in connection with the 
activities of the Corporation, such insurance or indem- 
nification to be procured or obtained in such amounts, 
and from such sources, ns the Board deems to be 
appropriate; 

“(16) to cooperate with any organization, public 
or private, the objectives of which are similar to the 
purposes of this title; and 

“(17) to do any and all things necessary, conven- 
ient, or desirable to cariy out the purposes of this title, 
and for the exercise of the powers conferred upon the 
Corporation in this title. 

“(b) Funds of the Corporation shall not be invested 
any obligation or security other than obligations of the 
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1 United States or obligations the principal and interest on 

2 which are guaranteed by the United States; and any oblign- 

3 tions or securities (other than obligations of the United 

4 States or obligations the principal ami interest on which 

5 are guaranteed by the United States) acquired by the Cor- 

6 poration by way of gift or otherwise shall be sold at the 

7 earliest practicable date after they are so acquired. 

8 “RECONSIDERATION OF CERTAIN DECISIONS 

9 “Sec. 2008. Whenever any group or organization has 
16 presented to the Corporation a proposal, under which such 

11 group or organization would provide child care services on 

12 behalf of the Corporation, which has been rejected by the 

13 Corporation, such group or organization, upon request filed 

14 with the Board, may have a reconsideration of such proposal 

15 by the Corporation. 

16 “confidentiality of certain information 

17 “Sec. 2009. The Corporation shall impose such safe- 

18 guards with respect to information held by it concerning 

19 applicants for and recipients of child care as are necessary 

20 or appropriate to assure that such information will be used 

21 only for purposes directly connected with the administration 

22 of this title that the privacy of such applicants or recipients 

23 will be protected, and that, when such information is used 

24 for statistical purposes, it will be used in such manner as not 

25 to identify the particular individuals involved. 
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1 “revolving fund 

2 “Sec. 2010. (a) There is hereby established in the 

3 Treasury a revolving fund to be known as the Federal Child 

4 Care Corporation Fund (hereinafter in this title referred to 

5 as the ‘fund’) which shall be available to the Corporation 

6 without fiscal year limitation to carry out the purposes, func- 

7 tions, and powers of the Corporation under this title. 

8 “(b) There shall be deposited in the fund— 

9 “ (1) funds loaned to the Corporation by the Treas- 
ury pursuant to subsection (d) ; and 

(2) the proceeds of a fees, rentals, charges, inter- 
est, or other receipts (including gifts) received by the 
Corporation; and 

“(3) additional appropriations liecessaiy to carry 
out the purposes of this Act. 

“(c) Except for expenditures from the Federal child 

17 care corporation capital fund (established by section 2011 

18 (d) ) and expenditures from appropriated funds, all expenses 

19 of the Corporation (including salaries and other personnel 

20 expenses) shall be paid from the fund. 

21 “(d) The Secretary of the Treasury shall, from time to 

22 • 

tunc, m accordance with requests submitted to him by the 

23 Board, deposit, as a loan to the Corporation, in the fund such 

24 amounts (the aggregate of which shall not exceed $500,000,- 

25 000) . Beginning with the fiscal year ending June 30, 1976, 
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1 the principal on any such loan shall be repaid by the Cor- 

2 porotion in annual installments equal to 2 per centum of the 

3 principal amount of such loan (or such larger amount as the 

4 Corporation may elect to pay) . The Corporation shall pay 

5 interest on any moneys so deposited in the fund for periods, 

6 during any fiscal year, that such moneys have been in such 

7 fund. Interest on such moneys for any fiscal year shall bo 
® paid on July 1 following the close of such fiscal year and 
3 shall bo paid at a rate equal to the average rate of interest 

10 paid by the Treasury on long-term obligations during such 

11 fiscal year. 

12 “(e) If the Corporation determines that the moneys in 

13 the fund are in excess of current needs, it may invest such 
amounts therefrom as it deems advisable in obligations of the 

15 United States or obligations the payment of principal and 

16 interest of which is guaranteed by the United States. 

17 “revenue bonds op corporation 

18 “Sec. 2011. (a) The Corporation is authorized (after 

19 consultation with the Secretary of the Treasury) to issue and 

20 sell bonds, notes, and other evidences of indebtedness (here- 

21 inafter in this section collectively referred to as ‘bonds’) 

22 whenever the Board determines that the proceeds of such 

23 bonds are necessary, together with other moneys available 

24 to the Corporation from the Federal Child Care Corporation 

25 Fund, to provide funds sufficient to enable the Corporation to 
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1 cany out its purposes and functions under this title with 

2 respect to the acquisition, planning, construction, remodeling, 

3 or renovation of facilities for child care or sites for such facili- 
^ ties; except that (1) no such bonds shall be sold prior to 

5 July 1, 1974, (2) not more than $50,000,000 of such bonds 

6 shall be issued and sold daring any fiscal year, and (3) the 

7 outstanding balance of all bonds so issued and sold shall not at 

8 any one time exceed $250,000,000. 

9 “ (b) Any such bonds may be secured by assets of the 

10 Corporation, including, but not limited to, fees, rentals, or 

11 other charges which the Corporation receives for the use of 

12 any facility for child care which the Corporation owns or in 

13 which the Corporation has an interest. Any such bonds are 

14 not, and shall not for any purpose be regarded as, obligations 

15 of the United States. 

15 “ (c) Any such bonds shall bear such rate of interest, 

17 have such dates of maturity, be in such denominations, be in 
1® such form, carry such registration privileges, be executed in 

1 9 such manner, be payable on such terms, conditions and at 

20 such place or places, and be subject to such other terms and 

21 conditions, as the Board may prescribe. 

22 “(d) (1) There is hereby established in the Treasury 

23 a fund to be known as the ‘Federal Child Care Corporation 

24 Capital Fund’ (hereinafter in this title referred to as the 

25 ‘Capital Fund’) , which shall be available to the Corporation 
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without fiscal year limitations to carry out the purposes and 
functions of the Corporation with respect to the acquisition, 
planning, construction, remodeling, renovation, or initial 
equipping of facilities for child care services, or sites for 
such facilities, and for subsidization, in whole or in part to 
needy day care participants, of the costs of day care. 

“ (2) The proceeds of any bonds issued and sold pur- 
suant to this section shall be deposited in the Capital Fund 
and shall be available only for the purposes and functions 
referred to in paragraph (1) of this subsection. 

“corporate offices 

“Sec. 2012. (a) The principal office of the Corpora- 
tion shall be in the District of Columbia. For purposes of 
venue in civil actions, the Corporation shall be deemed to 
be a resident of the District of Columbia. 

“(b) The Corporation shall establish offices in each 
major urban area and in such other areas as it deems neces- 
sary to carry out its duties as set forth in section 2003. 

“taxation 

“Sec. 2013. The Corporation, its property, assets, and 
income shall be exempt from taxation in any manner or 
form by the United States, a State (or political subdivision 

thereof) . 

“reports to congress 

“Sec. 2014. The Corporation shaH not later than 
January 30 following the close of the second session of each 
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1 Congress (commencing with January 30, 1973), submit 

2 to the Congress a written report on its activities during the 

3 period ending with the close of the session of Congress last 

4 preceding the submission of the report and beginning, in the 

5 case of the first such report so submitted, with the date of 

6 enactment of this title, and in the case of any such report 

7 thereafter, with the day after the last day covered by the 

8 last preceding report so submitted. As a separate pnrt of any 

9 such report, there shall be included such data and infonna- 
1° tion as may be required fully to apprise the Congress of the 

11 actions which the Corporation has taken to improve the 

12 quality and availability of child-care services, together with 

13 a statement regarding the future plans (if any) of the Cor- 
34 poration to further improve the quality of such services. 

APPLICABILITY OP OTHER LAWS 

16 “Sec. 2015. (a) Except as otherwise provided by this 

17 title, the Corporation, as a wholly owned Government cor- 

18 poration, shall be subject to the Government Corporation 

19 Control Act (31 U.S.C. 841-871) . 

20 “ (b) The provisions of section 3648 of the Revised 

21 Statutes, as amended (31 U.S.C. 529), relating to ad- 

22 van ccs of public moneys and certain other payments, shall 

23 not be applicable to the Corporation. 

24 “(c) The provisions of section 3709 of the Revised 

25 Statutes, as amended (41. U.S.C. 5) , or other provisions of 
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1 law relating to competitive bidding, shall not be applicable 

2 to the Corporation; nor shall any other provision of law, 

3 limiting the authority of instrumentalities of the United 

4 States to enter into contracts, be applicable to the Corpora- 

5 tion in respect to contracts entered into by the Corporation 

6 for the provision of child care services. 

7 “(d) Except as otherwise provided in this title, all 

8 Federal laws dealing generally with agencies of the United 

9 States shall be deemed to be applicable to the Corporation, 
1° and all laws dealing generally with officers and employees 
11 of the United States shall be deemed to »e applicable to 
"12 officers and employees of the Corporation. 

13 “ (e) The provisions of the Public Buildings Act of 1959 

14 (40 U.S.C. 601-615) shall not apply to the acquisition, con- 

15 struction, remodeling, renovation, alteration, or repair of 

16 amy building of the Corporation or to the acquisition of any 

17 site for any such building. 

18 “ (f) All general Federal penal statutes relating to the 

10 larceny, embezzlement, conversion, or to the improper han- 

20 dling, retention, use, or disposal of moneys or property 

21 of tiie United States shall apply to the moneys and property 

22 of the Corporation. 

23 “collection and publication of statistical data 

24 “Sec. 2016. The Corporation shall collect, classify, and 

25 publish, on a monthly and annual basis, statistical data relat- 
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ing to its operations and child care provided (directly or in- 
directly) by the Corporation together with such other data 
as may be relevant to the purposes and functions of the 
Corporation. 

“research and training 
“Sec. 2017. (a) The Secretary, in the administration of 
section 426, shall consult with and cooperate with the Cor- 
poration with a view to providing for the conduct of research 
and training which will be applicable to child care services. 

“(b) The Secretary of Labor, in the administration of 
part C of title IV, shall consult with and cooperate with the 
Corporation with a view to preparing participants in pro- 
grams under such part to become trained in the provision of 
child care services. 

“ (c) The Corporation shall have the authority to con- 
duct directly or by way of contract programs of in-service 
training in day care services. 

“national advisory council on child care 
“Sec. 2018. (a) (1) For the purpose of providing ad- 
vice and recommendations for the consideration of the Board 
in matters of general policy in carrying out the purposes and 
functions of the Corporation, and with respect to improve- 
ments in the administration by the Corporation of its pur- 
poses and functions, there is hereby created a National Ad- 
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1 visory Council on Child Care (hcreinnfter in this section 

2 referred to as the ‘Council’). 

3 “(2) The Council shall be composed of the Secretary 

4 of Health, Education, and Welfare, the Secretary of Labor, 

5 the Director of the Office of Economic Opportunity, the 

6 Secretary of Housing and Urban Development, and eleven 

7 individuals, who shall be appointed by the Board (without 

8 regard to the provisions of title 5, United States Code, gov- 

9 orning appointments in the competitive service) and who 

10 are not otherwise in the employ of the United States. 

11 “ (3) Of the appointed members of the Council, not 

12 more than three shall be selected from individuals who arc 
18 representatives of social workers or child welfare workers or 

14 nonprofit corporations or are from the field of edneation, and 

15 the remaining appointed members shall be selected from indi- 

16 viduals who are representatives of consumers of child cnrc. 

17 “ (b) Each appointed member of the Council shall hold 

18 office for a term of three years, except that any member np- 

19 pointed to fill a vacancy occurring prior to the expiration of 

20 the term for which his successor was appointed shall be 

21 appointed for the remainder of such term, and except that 

22 the terms of office of the appointed members first taking 

23 office shall expire, ns designated by the Board at the time of 

24 appointment, four on June 30, 1973, four on June 30, 1974, 

25 and four on June 30, 1975. 
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1 “ (c) The Council is authorized to engage such technical 

2 assistance ns may be required to cany out its functions, and 

3 the Board shall, in addition, make available to the Council 

4 such secretarial, clerical, ami other assistance and such pmti- 

5 nent data prepared by the Corporation as the Council may 

6 require to carry out its functions. 

7 “(d) Appointed members of the Council shall, while 
3 serving on the business of the Council, be entitled to receive 
3 compensation at the rate of $100 per day, including travel- 

10 time; and while so serving away from their homes or regular 

11 places of busiuess, they shall be allowed travel expenses, 

12 including per diem in lieu of subsistence, as authorized by 

13 section 5703 of title 5, United States Code, for persons in 

14 the Government service employed intermittently. 

15 “(e) (1) In view of the geographical and demograph- 
ic ical diversity of the United States, the National Advisory 

17 Council may appoint local, State, and regional councils ns 

18 necessary to insure Unit child care services are appropri- 

19 ately located, that full utilization is made of existing re- 

20 sources, that cooperation is obtained from education, health, 

21 child welfare, social services, and volunteer groups, and that 

22 substantial local community participation in the establish- 

23 ment, operation, and review of day care programs is obtained. 

24 “(2) Where child care services are provided directly 
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1 by the Corporation, such councils shall administer and 

2 operate such programs. 

3 “(3) Such councils shall include not less than 25 per- 

4 cent of the membership as parents whose children are pres- 

5 ently in or have in the preceding five years been enrolled 

6 in a day care program. 

7 “ (f) There are hereby authorized to be appropriated for 

8 each fiscal year such sums as may be necessary to cany out 

9 the provisions of this section. 

10 “cooperation with other agencies 

11 “Sec. 2019. (a) (1) The Corporation shall enter into 

12 agreements with public and other nonprofit agencies or orga- 

13 nizations whereby children receiving child care provided by 

14 the Corporation (whether directly or through arrangements 

15 with other persons) Will be provided other services conducive 

16 to their health, education, recreation, or development. 

17 “ (2) Such agreements with any such agency or orga- 

18 nization shall provide that such agency or organization shall 

19 pay the Corporation in advance or by way of reimbursement, 

20 for any expenses incurred by it in providing any services 

21 pursuant to such agreement. 

22 “(b) The Corporation shall also enter into cooperative 

23 arrangements with the State health authority and the State 

24 agency primarily responsible for State supervision of public 
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1 schools to utilize such agencies in the provision of health serv- 

2 ices and education for children receiving child care. 

3 “definitions 

4 “Sec. 2020. For purposes of this title — 

5 “(a) The term ‘Corporation’ means the Federal Child 

6 Care Corporation established pursuant to section 2002. 

7 “ (b) The term ‘child care services’ means the provision. 

8 by the person undertaking to care for any child, of such 

9 personal care, protection, development, and supervision of 
I 9 each child receiving such care as may be required to meet 

the child care needs of such child, including services provided 
l 2 by— 
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14 

15 

16 

17 

18 



19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 



“ ( 1 ) a child care facility ; 

“ (2) a home child care facility; 

“(3) a temporary child care facility; 

“ (4) an individual as a provider of at-home child 
care; 

“ (5) a night care facility ; or 
“ (6) a boarding facility. 

“ (c) The term ‘child care facility’ means any of the 
following facilities: 

“(1) day nursery facility; 

“(2) nursery school; 

“(3) kindergarten; 
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“(4) child development center; 

“(5) play group facility; 

“ (6) preschool child care center; 

“(7) school age child care center; 

“ (8) summer day care program facility; 
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6 but only if snch facility offers child care services to not less 

7 than six children; and in the case of a kindergarten, nursery 

8 school, or other daytime program, such lacility is not a fa- 

9 eility which is operated by a public school system, and the 

10 services of which are generally available without charge 

11 throughout a school district of snch system ; 

12 “ (d) The term ‘home child enre facility’ means— 

13 “(1) a family day care home; 

14 “ (2) a group day care home; 

15 “ (3) a family school day care home ; or 

16 “ (4) a group school age day care home. 

17 “ (e) The term ‘temporary child care facility’ means- 

18 “(1) a temporary child earo home; 

19 “ (2) a temporary child care center; or 

20 “(3) other facility (including a family home, or 

21 extended or modified family home) which provides care, 

22 on a temporary basis, to transient children. 

23 “ (f) The 'term ‘at-home child care’ means the provision, 

24 to a child in his own home, of child care services, by an indi- 

25 vidual, who is not a member of such child’s family or a rela- 
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1 live of such child, while such child’s parents are absent from 

2 the home. 

3 “ (g) The term ‘night care facility’ means— 

“ ( 1 ) a night care home ; 

“ (2) a night care center; or 
“(3) other facility (including a family home, or 

extended or modified family home) which provides care, 
during the night, of children whose parents are absent 
from their home and who need supervision during sleep- 
ing horn’s in order for their parents to be gainfully 
employed. 

“ (h) The term ‘boarding facility’ means a facility (in- 

13 eluding a boarding home, a boarding center, family home, or 

14 extended or modified family home) which provides child 

15 care for children on a twenty-four hour per day basis (ex- 

16 ccpt for periods when the children are attending school) for 

17 periods, in the case of any child, not longer than one month. 

18 “(i) The term ‘day nursery’ means a facility which, 
1 <J during not less than five days each week, provides child 

20 care to children of preschool age. 

21 “ (j) Tho term ‘nursery school’ means a school which 

22 accepts for enrollment therein only children between two 

23 and six years of age, which is established and operated pri- 

24 marily for educational purposes to meet the developmental 
needs of the children enrolled therein. 
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1 “ (k) The term ‘kindergarten’ means a facility which 

2 accepts for enrollment therein only children between four 

3 and six years of age, which is established and operated pri- 

4 marily for educational purposes to meet the developmental 

5 needs of the children enrolled therein. 

6 “(1) The term ‘child development center’ means a 

7 facility which accepts for enrollment therein only children 

8 of preschool age, which is established and operated pri- 

9 marily for educational purposes to meet the developmental 

10 needs of the children enrolled therein, and which provides 

11 for the children enrolled therein care, services, or instruction 

12 for not less than five days each week. 

13 “ (m) The term ‘play group facility’ means a facility 

14 which accepts as members thereof children of preschool age, 

15 which provides care or services to the members thereof for 

16 not more than three hours in any day, and which is cstab- 

17 fished and operated primarily for recreational purposes. 

18 “ (n) The term ‘preschool child care center’ means a 

19 facility which accepts for enrollment therein children of pre- 

20 school age, and which provides child care to children enrolled 

21 therein on a full-day basis for at least five days each week. 

22 “ (o) The term ‘school age child care center’ means a 

23 facility which accepts for enrollment therein only children 

24 of school age, and which provides child care for the children 
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1 enrolled therein during the portion of the day when they are 

2 not attending school for at least five days each week. 

3 “ (p) The term ‘summer day care program’ means a 

4 facility which provides child care for children during sum- 

5 mer vacation periods, and which is established and operated 

6 primarily for recreational purposes; but such term does not 

7 include any program which is operated by any public agency 

8 if participation in such program is without charge and is gen- 
8 erally available to residents of any political subdivision. 

10 “ (q) The term ‘family day care home’ means a family 

11 home in which child care is provided, during the day, for 

12 not more than eight children (including any children under 

13 age fourteen who are members of the family living in such 

14 home or who reside in such home on a full-time baas) . 

15 “(r) The term ‘group day care home’ means an ex- 

16 tended or modified family residence which offers, during all 

17 or part of the day, child care for not less than seven children 

18 (not including any child or children who are members of 

19 the family, if any, offering such services) . 

20 “ (s) The term ‘family school age day care home’ means 

21 a family home which offers child care for not more than eight 

22 children, all of school age, during portions of the day when 

23 such children are not attending school. 

24 “ (t) The term ‘group school age day care home’ means 
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1 an extended or modified family residence whieli offers family- 

2 like child care for not less than seven children (not counting 

3 any child or children who are members of the family, if 

4 any, offering such services) during portions of the day when 

5 such children are not attending school. 

6 “(u) The term ‘temporary child care home’ means 

7 a family home which offers child care, on a temporary basis, 

8 for not more than eight children (including any children 

9 under age fourteen who are members of the family, if any, 

10 offering such care) . 

11 “( v ) The term ‘temporary child care center* means a 

12 facility (other than a family home) which offers child care, 

12 on a temporary basis, to not less than seven ohildren. 

14 “ ( w ) The term ‘night care home’ means a family home 

13 which offers child care, during the night, for not more than 
10 eight children (including any children under age fourteen 

17 who are members of the family offering such care) . 

18 “ (x) The term ‘boarding home’ means a family home 
10 which provides child care (including room and board) to 

20 not more than six children (including any children under age 

21 14 who are members of the family offering such care) . 

22 “ (y) The tenn ‘boarding center* means a summer camp 

23 or other facility (other than a family home) which offers 

24 child care (including room and board) to not less than seven 
23 children. 
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1 “ (z) The term ‘facility’, as used in connection with the 

2 term ‘child care’, ‘home child care’, ‘temporary child care’, 

3 ‘night care’, or ‘boarding care’, shall refer only to buildings 

4 and grounds (or portions thereof) actually used (whether 

5 exclusively or in part) for the provision of child care 

6 services.” 

7 (c) (1) Section 422(a) (1) of such Act is amended by 

8 striking out subparagraph (C) thereof. 

8 (2) The amendments made by this subsection shall take 

10 effect July 1, 1972. 

11 (d) (1) Section 5316 of title 5, United States Code (re- 

12 lating to Executive Schedule pay rates at level V) , is amend- 

1 3 cd by adding at the end thereof: 

14 “(131) Chairman of the Board of Directors of the 

15 Federal Child Care Corporation. 

IG “ (132) Member of the Board of Directors of the Fed- 
17 eral Child Care Corporation.” 
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PROVISIONS OF H.R. 1 RELATING TO 
CHILD CARE 

* * * * * 

(Opportunities for Families Program] 

; 

CHILD CARE AND OTHER SUPPORTIVE SERVICES 

Sec. 2112. (a)(1) The Secretary of Labor shall Provides that, the 
make provision for the furnishing of child care serv- Secretar y °f Labor 
ices in such cases and for so long as he deems *J ^Urrangefor 
appropriate (subject to section 2179) for individuals forr&stSp™ 
who are currently registered pursuant to section sons who are 
2111(a) or referred pursuant to section 2117(a) (or participating in 
who have been so registered or referred within sucL rnan P ower serv- 
period or periods of time as the Secretary of Labor icet > traini y> w 
may prescribe) and who need child care services in ^ ^ 
order to accept or continue to participate .in man- 
power services, training, or employment, or voca- 
tional rehabilitation services. 

(2) In making provision for the furnishing of child Provides for pur - 
care services under this subsection, the Secretary of ch ° te °f necessary 
Labor shall, in accordance with standards established cli 9f care * mieea t 
pursuant to section 2134(a), arrange for or purchase, 

from whatever sources may be available, all such developed by 
necessary child care, services, including necessary Secretary of . 
transportation. Where available, services provided H e( dth, Educa- 
through facilities developed by the Secretary of tion ' and Wel f are - 
Health, Education, and Welfare shall be utilized on 
a priority basis. 

(3) In cases where child care services cannot as a Provides that sen- 
practical matter be made available in facilities de- ices may be pro- 
veloped by the Secretary of Health, Education, and vided thr ° ug ! i con ~ 
Welfare, the Secretary of Labor may provide such ZhpMkand* 
services (A) by grants to public or nonprofit private private agencies. 
agencies or contracts with public or private agencies 

or other persons, through such public or private 
facilities as may be available and appropriate (ex- 
cept that no such funds may be used for the construc- 
tion of facilities (as defined in section 2134(b)(2)), 
and (B) through the assurance of such services from 
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other appropriate sources. In addition to other grants 
or contracts made under clause (A) of the preceding 
sentence, grants or contracts under such clause may 
be made to or with any agency which is designated 
by the Appropriate elected or appointed official or 
officials in such area and which demonstrates a capac- 
ity to work effectively with the manpower agency in . 
such area (including provision for the stationing of 
personnel with the manpower team in appropriate 
cases). To the extent appropriate, such care for 
children attending school which is provided on a 
group or institutional basis shall be provided throug 
arrangements with the appropriate local educational 
agency. 

(4) The Secretary of Labor may require individuals 
receiving child care services made available under 
paragraph (2) or provided under paragraph (3) to 
pay (in accordance with the schedule or schedu es 
prescribed under section 2134(a)) for part or all of 
the cost thereof, and may require (as a condition of 
benefits under this part) that individuals receiving 
child care services otherwise furnished pursuant to 
provision made by him under paragraph (1) shall pay 
for the cost of such services if such cost will be 
excludable under section 2153(b)(3). 

(5) In order to promote, in a manner consistent 
with the purposes of this title, the effective provision 
of child care services, the Secretary of Labor shall 
assure the close cooperation of the manpower agency 
with the providers of child care services and shall, 
through the utilization of training programs and m 
cooperation with the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, prepare persons registered pursuant to 
section 2111 for employment in child care facilities. 

(6) The Secretary of Labor shall regularly report 
to the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
concerning the amount and location of the child care 
services which he has had to provide (and expects to 
have to provide) under paragraph (3) because such 
services were not (or will not be) available under 
paragraph (2). 

(7) Of the amount appropriated to enapie tne 
Secretary of Labor to carry out his responsibilities 
under this subsection for any fiscal year, not less than 



Provides that those 
receiving child 
care services should 
pay part or all of 
the cost when 
able* 



Provides for close 
cooperation be- 
tween the man- 
power agencies and 
providers of child 



care . 



Provides for regu- 
lar reports on 
amount and loca- 
tion of child care 
services . 



Directs Secretary 
of Labor to 
allocate 60 % of 
child care funds 
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50 percent shall be expended by the Secretary of 
Labor in accordance with a formula under which the 
expenditures made in any State shall bear the same 
ratio to the total of such expenditures in all the 
States as the number of mothers registered under 
section 2111 in such State hears to the total number 
of mothers so registered in all the States. 1 



among the Slates 
on baste of 
number of mothers 
registered for 
work and training 
in each State. 



[Family Assistance Plan] 

CHILD CARE AND OTHER SUPPORTIVE SERVIC ES 

Sec. 2133. (a)(1) The Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare shall make provision for the 
furnishing o' child care services in such cases and for 
so long as he deems appropriate (subject to section 
2179) for individuals who are cuirently referred pur- 
suant to section 2132(a) for vocational rehabilitation 
(or who have been so referred within such period or 
periods of time as the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare may prescribe) and who need child 
care services in order to be able to participate in the 
vocational rehabilitation program. 

(2) In making provision for the furnishing of child 
care services under this subsection, the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare shall arrange for 
and purchase, from whatever sources may be avail- 
able, all such necessary child care services, including 
necessary transportation, placing priority on the use 
of facilities developed pursuant to section 2134. 

(3) Where child care services cannot as a practical 
matter be made available in facilities developed 
pursuant to section 2134, the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare may provide such services, 
by grants to public or nonprofit private agencies or 
contacts with public or private agencies or other 
pers' i.s, through such public or private facilities as 
may be available and appropriate (except that no 
such funds may be used for the construction of facili- 
ties (as defined in section 2134(b)(2))). In addition 
to other grants and contracts made under the pre- 
ceding sentence, grants or contracts under such sen- 
tence may be made to or with any agency which is 

1 Pages 330-833. 



Provides for child 
care services for 
individuals par- 
ticipaiing in voca- 
tional rehabilita- 
tion services. 



Directs the Secre- 
tary of HEW to 
arrange for all 
necessary child 
care services in- 
cluding transpor- 
tation. 

Authorises the 
tary of HEW to 
provide child care 
services by grant or 
contract with pub- 
lic or private 
facilities token 
such services are 
not available 
through 

facilities construct- 
ed by the Secre- 
tary and requires 
proper designation 
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designated by the appropriate elected or appointed 
official or officials in such area and which demon- 
strates a capacity to work effectively with the man- 
power agency in such area (including provision for 
the stationing of personnel with the manpower team 
in appropriate cases). To the extent appropriate, 
such care for children attending school which is 
provided on a group or institutional basis shall be 
• provided through arrangements with the appropriate 
local educational agency. 

(4) The Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare may require individuals receiving child care 
services made available under paragraph (2) or pro- 
vided under paragraph (3) to pay (in accordance 
with the schedule or schedules prescribed under sec- 
tion 2134(a)) for part or all of the cost thereof, and 
may require (as a condition of benefits under this 
part) that individuals receiving child care services 
otherwise furnished pursuant to provision made by 
him under paragraph (1) shall pay for the cost of 
such services if such cost will be excludable under 
section 2153(b)(3).* 

* * * * # * * 

STANDARDS FOR CHILD CARE; DEVELOPMENT OF 

FACILITIES 

Sec. 2134. (a) In order to promote the effective 
provision of child care services, the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare shall (1) establish, 
with the concurrence of the Secretary of Labor, 
standards assuring the quality of child care services 
provided under this title, (2) prescribe such schedule 
or schedules as may be appropriate for determining 
the extent to which families are to be required (in 
the light of their ability) to pay the costs of child 
care for which provision is made under section 
2112(a)(1) or section 2l33(a)( 1), and (3) coordinate 
the provision of child care services under this title 
with other child care and social service programs 
which are available. 

(b)(1) The Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, taking into account the requirement of 
section 2112(a)(7), is authorized to provide for (and 
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of the facilities by 
the appropriate 
local official Pro- 
vides that, when 
appropriate^ 
group care of 
school age children 
can be made 
through arrange- 
ments with local 
educational 
agencies . 

Provides that the 
Secretary of HEW 
may require indi- 
viduals partici- 
pating in voca- 
tional rehabilita- 
tion to pay all or 
part of the cost of 
child care services 
if they are able . 



Provides for the 
establishment of 
standards for the 
quality of child 
care services t 
reasonable fees for 
families who are 
able to pay for 
these services, and 
for coordination 
of child care 
services under this 
title with other 
available child 
care services . 



Provides for con- 
struction of child 
care facilities 
through grants or 
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pay part or all of the cost of) the construction of 
facilities, through grants to or contracts made with 
public nonprofit agencies or organizations, in or 
through which child care services are to be pro «ded 
under, this title. 

(2) For purposes of this subsection, the term “con- 
struction” means acquisition, alteration, remodeling, 
or renovation of facilities, and includes, where the 
Secretary finds it is -hot feasible to use or adapt 
facilities for use for the provision of child care, con- 
struction (including acquisition of land therefor) of 
facilities for such care. 

(3) If within twenty years of the completion of any 

construction for which Federal funds have been paid 
under this subsection — > 

(A) the owner of the facility shall cease to be a 
public or nonprofit private agency or organiza- 
tion, or 

(B) the facility shall cease to be used for the 
purposes for which it was constructed, unless 
the Secretary determines in accordance with 
regulations that there is good cause for releasing 
the owner of the facility from the obligation 
to do so. 

the United States shall be entitled to recover from 
the owner of the facility an amount which bears to 
the then value of the facility (or so much thereof as 
constituted an approved project or projects) the 
same ratio as the amount of such Federal funds bore 
to the cost of construction of the facility financed 
with the aid of such funds. Such value shall be deter- 
mined by agreement of the parties or by action 
brought in the United States district court for the 
district in which the facility is situated. 

(4) All laborers and mechanics employed by con- 
tractors or subcontractors on all construction proj- 
ects assisted under this subsection shall be paid 
wages at rates not less than those prevailing on sim- 
ilar construction in the locality as determined by the 
Secretary of Labor in accordance with the Davis- 
Bacon Act, as amended (40 U.S.C. 276(a)-276(a)- 
5). The Secretary of Labor shall have with respect 
the labor standards specified in this subsection the 
authority and functions set forth in Reorganization 




contracts with 
public or private 
nonprofit agencies.. 



Defines “ construc- 
tion ” as acquisi- 
tion, alteration, 
remodeling, or 
renovation — as 
well-as construc- 
tion of new 
facilities where it 
' is not feasible to 
adapt existing 
ones. 

Provides for reim- 
bursement to the 
government of an 
amount based on 
the ratio of the 
amount of Federal 
funds to the total 
cost of construc- 
tion of the facility 
if within 20 years 
of its completion, . 
a facility con- 
structed with 
Federal funds is 
no longer owned 
by a public or 
nonprofit private 
agency or is no 
longer used for 
the purpose for 
which it was 
constructed. 



Provides that 
laborers and 
mechanics em- 
ployed on con- 
struction projects 
be paid at least 
the prevailing wage 
of the locale. 
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Plan Numbered 14 of 1950 (15 F.R. 3176) and sec- 
tion 2 of the Act of June 13, 1934, as amended (40 

U.S.C. 276(c)). ,, . . 

(5) Of the sums authorized by section 2101 to be 

appropriated for any fiscal year, not more than 
$50,000,000 shall be appropriated for purposes of 
the provisions of this subsection. . ^ __ ^ 

(c) The Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare is authorized to make grants to any public or 
nonprofit private agency or organization, and con- 
tracts with any public or private agency or organiza- 
tion, for part or all of the cost of planning; establish- 
ment of new child care facilities or improvement of 
existing child care facilities, and operating costs (for 
periods not in excess of 24 months or for such longer 
periods as the Secretary finds necessary to insure 
continued operation) of such new or improved facili- 
ties; evaluation; training of personnel, especially the 
training of individuals receiving benefits pursuant to 
part A and registered pursuant to section 2111 ; tech- 
nical assistance; and research or demostration pro- 
jects to determine more effective methods of pro- 
viding and such care. 8 



Authorizes ap- 
propriation of not 
more than $60 
million for any 
fiscal year to 
carry out the pur- 
poses of this sub- 
section. 

Authorizes funds 
for grants and 
contracts for plan- 
ning, evaluation, 
training of per- 
sonnel, technical 
assistance, and 
research and 
demonstration prop 
ects to determine 



more 
methods of pro- 
viding child care. 



INITIAL AUTHORIZATION FOR APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
CHILD CARE SERVICES 

Sec. 2179. Of the sums authorized by section 2101 
to be appropriated for the fiscal year ending June million for 
30, 1973, not more than $700,000,000 in the aggre- care serV ices 
gate shall be appropriated to the Secretary of Labor in fiscal year 197$. 
to enable him to carry out his responsibilities under 
section 2112(a) and to the Secretary of Health, 

Education, and Welfare to enable him to carry out 
his responsibilities under sections 2133(a) and 
2134(c). 4 

**♦«■*** 



• Pages 349 - 852 . 

• Pages 386 - 887 . 
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CHILD CARE SERVICES FOR AFDC RECIPIENTS DURING 
TRANSITIONAL PERIOD 

Sec. 508. Until the close of June 30, 1972, the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare may 
utilize his authority under section 2133 of the Social 
Security Act (as added by section 401 of this Act) 
to provide for the furnishing of child care services 
for members of families who are entitled to receive 
services under part A of title IV of the Social Security 
Act and who need child care services in order to 
accept and participate in employment or to partici- 
pate in a work incentive program under part C of 
such title, as though such family members were 
individuals referred pursuant to section 2132(a) of 
such Act.® 



•Page 418. 






Conforming amend- 
ment providing for 
continuation of 
Mid care services 
to AFDC recipients 
as presently pro- 
vided for under 
Parts A and C of 
Title IV, until 
June SO, 1912. 
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The Chairman. Our first witness today will be Hon. Elliot Rich- 
ardson, Secretary of the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, accompanied by Dr. Edward Zigler, head of the Office of Child 

Development , ... , . u - 

Mr. Secretary, we will be pleased to hear your testimony at this 

time. 

STATEMENT OF HON. ELLIOT L. RICHARDSON, SECRETARY OF 

HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, ACCOMPANIED BY DR. 

EDWARD ZIGLER, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF CHILD DEVELOPMENT; 

STEPHEN KURZMAN, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR LEGISLATION; 

AND DR. J AMES BAX, COMMISSIONER, COMMUNITY SERVICES 

ADMINISTRATION 

Secretary Richardson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of 

^I^Stfon’ to Dr. Edward Zigler, Director of the Office of Child 
Development, I am also accompanied, Mr. Chairman, by Mr. Stephen 
Kurzman, Assistant Secretary for Legislation, whom I know the 
committee has met before, and by a new member of the Department, 
Dr. James Bax, Commissioner of the Community Servics Administra- 
tion, which is the arm of the Department presently most concerned 

with the provision of services including day care. 

I am pleased, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, to 
have the opportunity to appear before you today to present the Ad- 
ministration’s position on the child care provisions of H.R. 1, the 
welfare reform bill pending before the committee, as well as to 
discuss more broadly the problem of child care, including the bills 
to which you have just referred. . , . ,. , 

Child care, and the Federal Government s role in expanding and 
improving child care, are critically important subjects, as you just 
observed, Mr. Chairman, and a key element of any welfare reform 
must be the provision of day care services for all children of mothers 
who wish to work, and so we welcome the opportunity to discuss this 
subject with you separately from the remainder of H.R. 1, on which 
I had the privilege of testifying some weeks ago. 

I might simply add in that connection, Mr. Chairman j that as the 
committee is aware, we recently reviewed the administrativce require- 
ments of implementing H.R. 1, and were forced to conclude that there 
is an irreducible minimum amount of time between enactment and 
implementation, and so it is urgent, we believe, that we have action 
on welfare reform in order to enable us to go forward with the 
development of any program, including the development of day care 
services. 

Child Care Goals 

When President Nixon presented his plan for welfare reform in 
August 1969, he set two interrelated goals for the Federal Govern- 
ment in the great expansion of child care services toward which the 
administration and the Congress are clearly moving : 

First, increased availnbility of child care will, in the President’s 
words, * * make it possible for mothers to take jobs by which they 
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£p?n S rii POrfc thems elves and their children.” Expanded child care wil 
help relieve many families from their dependency on welfare. In this 

6 admimstra i Ion ’ s chi,d care proposals are a critical elemenl 
SUC f ceSS °J ° ur efforts to substitute workfare for welfare 
th nat V r ® of , the chl,d care services we propose will improve 
the first o years of life for many children. The President stated : 

mutcMi ™ re 1 pr ? po ? e 18 more than custodial. This Administration is com- 

ta Part^^iiis^an w^d'be^of a mialitv UutfwiU help 

Obviously, these two goals of the child care component of H R 1 are 
closely interrelated. Mothers naturally feel a responsibility for the 

fhat V w ai u d M® Ve lo Pm ent of their chiltJren. If a mother does not feel 
that her child is well cared for while she works, she is often reluctant 

toS nt vi l ? m ei ^ P ° y u e ui t 0Ver lon ? l ieri °ds. is a result, the lack of 
fSbtmn^ care lS A probab y responsible for much of the absenteeism, 
AtfTw’ a ?, d une . m P ,oyment of mothers in lower income families. 
Hio „2S“#2 nB » the r®i!f no one s ? urce °r method guaranteed to meet 

native j£££j 

thj?£t$^^^ 

however, focus entirely on the goal of freeing mothers 

7® also bav ®, a S reat opportunity, at the same time; to invest 
in the development of the next generation and thereby to begin to break 

gj dehumanizing cycle of poverty. That cycle is by now all 

Many parents are unable to give their offspring the experiences 
KfK ach, - ev ® SUCC f S L n °H r fast -P aced society They themselves 
fid? Siwlnnn^fti 1 ®® a ” d ^ hoolm g and are ill-prepared to assure the 
rn 1 wnrd 6? t ! ieiV cblldren need to compete m a highly technologi- 
foi SfmAfl th ® tim ® J t , he ' r . youngsters reach school age, they are so 
fSjl * ^ ‘ ld their pem-s that it is virtually impossible for them ever to 
catch up. School becomes a futile and frustrating experience for them ; 
* b ® "* , faiblr f ai e reinforced, not alleviated. The children often be- 
Tf ™ ffif I teenag f , -' S a A ld lea y? school, and the cycle begins over again. 
u-Ya ^ ai t0 \ n Y est in tbese children now— in improved and expanded 
jf dd C n r ® and better schools— we are likely to find them on the wel 
J?8? aS parents 15 yea Y s . f r° m now. In short, there is a great need 
.. C n re P r °£ ra " ls wh l ch contribute to the development of the 

working" 6 ^ pr ° vld ® a saf ® p,ac ® for the chi,d while the mother is 

It must also be noted that there are millions of mothers who are 
doing a good job of raising their children but who are capable if 

If"Y g . a ^ 1V o 111 th $ efrP^yment world and holding full-time or pait- 
tmie jobs. Some of these mothers may be willing to accept, or would 
even prefer good child care to their present arrangement, even with- 
out extensive developmental sen ices. The well-being of their children 
will not be jeopardized by such care in ninny cases? A certain degree 
of independence on the part of the child may be encouraged, nneftho 

tor the b,Silect “' “ d 
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To accommodate these different situations the administration’s new 
child care initiatives allow for maximum parental discretion in the 
selection of child care facilities. We believe that the parent should 
have a broad range of options from which to choose and freedom to 
select from among those options. This is consistent with the adminis- 
tration’s income strategy in H.R. 1, which is designed to foster in- 
dependence and choice for all people without regard to their income 
level. 

Child Care Under Present Law 

The increasingly widespread public demand for more child care 
facilities of all kinds in recent years has resulted in sharply increased 
Federal financial participation. At the present time, the Social Se- 
curity Act, the Economic Opportunity Act, the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act, and the Manpower Development and Train- 
ing Act all contain child care or related provisions. Our intentions 
have been good, and we have made some progress. But the scattered 
array of child care authorities and programs has often led to con- 
fusion, duplication, and waste. 

To begin to remedy this situation, early action was taken by the 
administration under existing law. In February 1969, President Nixon 
moved to eliminate some of the confusion ana to strengthen the Fed- 
eral role in programs for children. He ordered the transfer of Project 
Headstart from the Office of Economic Opportunity to the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, so that its activities would 
be more closely coordinated with other Federal programs concentrat- 
ing on the quality of life in early childhood. 

In April 1969, the President announced the creation of the Office 
of Child Development within HEW. OCD, now under the direction 
of Dr. Edward Zigler, serves as a focal point for children’s programs 
within the Federal Government. It not only administers Headstart 
and the Experimental Parents and Children’s Centers, but also acts as 
an advocate and conscience on behalf of all children. 

In August 1969, in his plan for welfare reform, the President pro- 
posed a major expansion of the Federal role in child care involving 
an almost doubling of expenditures in the first year to provide day 
care for children of working parents. In addition, the administration 
has forwarded to the Congress specifications for legislation which 
would consolidate existing child care authorities and Degin to create 
a unified, workable system of delivering child care services to those 
who need them. 

As I have noted, in the past few years there has been a significant 
and growing commitment of Federal funds to child care programs. In 
fiscal year 1971 the total estimated Federal expenditure on child care 
was in excess of $680 million. Of this sum, approximately $40 million 
was spent in the work incentive program under title IV-A of the 
Social Security Act; $205 million m non -WIN title IV-A programs 
related to employment availability? $7.5 million in the concentrated 
employment program under title I of the Economic Opportunity Act; 
$1.4 million in the migrant seasonal farm workers program under title 

III- B of the Economic Opportunity Act: and $1.9 million unde title 

IV- B of the Social Security Act (Child Welfare Services). This rep- 
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resents an estimated total Federal expenditure of $255.8 million for 
t jjv 6 programs, designed to enable parents to accept employment, 
in addition, the Headstart program, which is not specifically designed 
t0 j'i&r Parents to accept work, spent $360 million in fiscal year 1971 : 
and $75 million was spent in title IV-A programs not related to em- 

^700^nfion ai ^ ^ ^ ° f tll6Se P ro S rams add up to a total of some 

Child Care Under H.R. 1 



The administration has proposed an almost doubling of the Federal 
m ^ir° r care programs in H.R. 1. The bill would authorize 
$700 million tor Federal funding of child care for welfare recipients 
during the first full year of operation of the welfare reform program. 
It would authorize an additional $50 million for alteration, remodeling 
and construction grants to create new child care facilities. In addi- 
tion, child care costs could be deducted from an individual’s income 
for purposes of determining eligibility for assistance. Finally, H.R. 1 
would increase the maximum income tax deduction from $600 to $750 
* lt)m to $1»125 for two children, and from $900 to 
$1,500 for three or more children. Families with income up to $12,000, 
as opposed to the current $6,000 level, would be eligible to take the 
deduction. With additional title IV— A, Economic Opportunity Act 
and Headstart funding, direct Federal spending would rise to approxi- 
mately $1.2 billion in the first year of H.R. 1 operation. The impact of 

the increased tax deduction would bring total Federal costs for child 
care even higher. 

But increased funds alone are not enough. In the past, while fund- 
ing has grown, there has not been adequate attention given to the 
development of an oiganized delivery system. Random growth and 
catch-as-catch-can arrangements have been the rule; inadequate child 
care and inflation in the cost of good child care, whenever it is avail- 
ftbiGj have been the result. 

To begin to create a less fragmented and uneven service delivery sys- 
tem, the administration has submitted to this Congress, parallel with 
pur H.R. 1 funding increase, legislative proposals designed to consoli- 
date and coordinate the Federal child care effort. Last May we sub- 
mitted to the Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee and the 
House Education and Labor Committee, specifications for a Federal, 
State, and local system which would draw together effectively Federal 
funding from the various sources I have described, including H.R. 1— 
a copy of those specifications is attached to this statement.* 



Child Development Under S. 2007 

The child care title of S. 2007, passed 2 weeks ago by the Senate as 
a rider to the OEO authorization bill, and H.R. 6748, now pending 
before the House Education and Labor Committee, provide for com- 
prehensive child development programs. Both bills would expand the 
current Headstart program. Both would authorize a complete range 
of services. The Senate-passed bill would authorize $100 million in new 
funding for planning and training costs in fiscal year 1972 and $2 
billion for the program in fiscal year 1973. 







•See pp. lOOff. 
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In their basic purpose of consolidation we believe these bills are con- 
sistent with the specifications we proposed to those committees. But we 
have expressed serious reservations about various other aspects of these 
measures, particularly the scope of the services authorized, the stand- 
ards of eligibility, and in S. 2007, the funding levels and delivery 
system. 

Our principal concern is that these bills create a method by which 
authorized child-care services will actually be made available to chil- 
dren. To achieve this, the system must be capable of comprehensive 
planning and the integration of programs for children with other so- 
cial services, such as health, mental healthy nutrition, and family serv- 
ices, at the point of actual delivery. This integration of services is 
going to be very difficult to achieve. They are, after all, proposing pro- 
vision of child-care services in 10,000 to 40,000 facilities which do not 
yet exist, to about 1 million children who are not now receiving such 
services. I feel most deeply, from my experience at the State level as 
well as in the Federal Government, that we must begin to pay atten- 
tion to this problem if we are to use our scarce resources effectively to 
meet people’s real needs. 

Accordingly, the delivery system we have proposed would utilize a 
relatively small number of prime sponsors as the primary vehicle for 
channeling Federal funds to child-care programs. Whenever possible, 
prime sponsors would be State governments, large-city general pur- 

? ose governments, or federally-recognized Indian tribal organizations, 
'lie prime sponsor of a child development program would have broad 
responsibility for submitting a plan to HEW for approval, receiving a 
direct grant from the Federal Government, and reviewing, approving, 
funding, and monitoring individual projects within the area over 
which it has jurisdiction. The chief executive in a prime sponsorship 
area would designate the specific agency to be responsible for program 
operation and would also appoint a Cnild Development Council. The 
council would include participation by parents representative of the 
populations served by the prime sponsor. The agency designated by the 
chief executive, in cooperation with the Child Development Council, 
would develop a prime sponsor plan for child development services 
for that area. The prime sponsor would work closely with the appli- 
cable opportunities for families program delivery agency to coordi- 
nate DHEW resource development with the Department of Labor’s 
training and placement planning. Such coordination and cooperation 
will be important criteria for appvoval of the plans of prime sponsors. 
Child-care centers or other arrangements for child care in a given 
community would be operated by a broad range of public and private 
agencies which may apply to the prime sponsor for funding under the 
prime sponsor plan. Parents would be encouraged to participate in the 
activities and operation of the local program. Private enterprise, which 
is already moving toward provision of child care as a fringe benefit 
under some collective bargaining agreements, would be encouraged to 
expand its efforts in this direction. 

Our choice of general purpose government as the prime sponsor is 
deliberate. Only through this route can we insure that the cnild-care 
delivery system is not insulated from the other programs already in 
place and interfacing with the same people, often providing similar 
or related services. The broad range of existing and related federally 
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assisted programs includes maternal and child health programs, in- 
stitutional care, and foster care programs, the 54 State child welfare 
programs, and medicaid programs. Almost all are now administered 
through the channels of State, county, and large city governments. 
It would be tragically wasteful to establish new comprehensive child- 
care programs in competition with these existing service systems. 
To do so would undercut the States at a time when they are making 
progress toward achieving an orderly, effective flow of dollars and 
are moving forward with comprehensive planning. To switch now to 
an exclusively neighborhood-based child-care system which bypasses 
government agencies would deny the States an opportunity for pro- 
gress they are finally becoming ready to achieve. 

Limiting the number of prime sponsors as we have proposed would 
have another important result for the well-being of children. It will 
keep the number of providers with which the Federal Government 
must deal directly to a manageable level and will permit the monitor- 
ing of program quality and effectiveness. This is not a trivial or a 
bureaucratic concern. It would be a travesty if the swift expansion 
of child-care facilities brought with it a great many shoddy opera- 
tions in which children were merely stored away or neglected or 
abused. 

Our experience with the Headstart program is that the children 
are the ones who pay the price of unmonitored programs and that 
there is a limit to the number of individual programs which the Fed- 
eral Government can effectively monitor. Project Headstart has pro- 
duced many benefits, but one of the negative aspects has been the 
number of direct grantees with which the office of child development 
must^now deal. It is almost impossible for the 10 regional offices of 
OCD adequately to monitor and provide technical assistance to the 
more than 1,000 Headstart grantees. Program quality suffers under 
these circumstances. This situation would be aggravated under S. 
•2007, as recently passed by the Senate, under which the Federal Gov- 
ernment could be required to deal directly with a many as 10,000 to 
40,000 local grantees. 

The specifications we presented to the committee considering S. 2007 
and H.R. 6748, were so drawn as to assure that all other child-care 
efforts would be compatible with the provisions of H.R. 1. The joint 
welfare reform planning between the Department of Labor and Health, 
Education, and Welfare, which Secretary Hodgson and I addressed 
in our earlier testimony on H.R. 1, is also directed toward this end. In 
its purchase of child-care services for families in the OFP program 
for employables, the Department of Labor will utilize the HEW-sup- 
ported child-care delivery system whenever possible. However, if that 
system does not provide sufficient child-care opportunities in a given 
locale, the Labor Department will have the authority to go elsewhere to 
obtain child care so that HEW’s failure to create sufficient opportuni- 
ties would not become an excuse for employable people not to work. 
In addition, since we have proposed that mothers with preschool chil- 
dren not be considered employable, a large portion of the child-care 
funds under H.R. 1 will be devoted to school-age children. Accord- 
ingly, we have recommended that priority for child-care funds from 
other sources be given to economically disadvantaged children of pre- 
school age. 
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We have further recommended that the “economically disadvan- 
taged” under other authorities be defined as those families whose an- 
nual income is below the H.R. 1 “break-even point,” $4,320 for a family 
of four. This would insure that children with the greatest need for 
developmental services would be served first ^nd that 
free child-care services will be consistent with H.R. 1 eli^mty. But 
we have also proposed the participation by children of families with 
income above the break-even point on a fee-paying basis, wi . 
graduated upward as income increases. This would encourage partici- 
pation by children from a broad spectrum of socioeconomic back- 
grounds and would avoid harmful segregation of children by family 

income. _ 

Child Care Standards 

For this reason, H.R. 1 funds, with priority for school-age children 
of working parents, and funds from other Federal sources, with prior- 
ity for economically disadvantaged preschool-age children re §* r . 
of their parents’ work status, would all flow through tire same deliveiy 
svstem whenever possible. There would not have to be two or more 
independent systems to administer cliild-care programs for preschool 
and school-age children. Similarly, Federal child-care jtodardj , ap- 
propriate to the different types of care would be ^Wished under 
HR 1 by the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, with 
1 concurrence of the Department of Labor. These f^ndards would 
afford protection to all children enrolled m a given federally traded 
program without regard to the source of the to* W for Ae 




wno utilized me isA-ucuutuOn "V J" 

aged to utilize child care meeting HEW standards. T j oolj ,i 

^n addition to developing standards, the Department of He^th, 
Education, and Welfare would give positive assistance to assure that 
the standards can be met This would mclude the training of child 
care personnel and technical assistance, such as management train- 
ing, design of program models, development of alternative delivery 
and payment mechanisms, including vouchers, and development of ef- 
fective monitoring and evaluation techniques. 

Before- and After-School Care 

I referred earlier to the priority which would be given in the use 
of HR 1 funds to school children who will need after-school care 
if their parents are to be able to work. The House Ways and Means 
Committee report on H.R. 1 specifically calls for utilization of avail- 
able school plants for this purpose and stronglv urges that there be 
some continuity in the school and after-school programs for these 
students. The Commissioner of Education, at my request, is assisting 
in our planning for this purpose. We are examining the feasibility 
of contracting for after-school care with school systems, and of en- 
couraging school districts to use after-school time for special services 
complementing school day programs, such as diagnostic services to de- 
termine students’ nutritional, mental health, perceptual, and cognitive 
needs. We are also examining the possibilities of other after-school 
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activities, including counseling, cultural enrichment, and an intro- 
duction to the world of work, which could be linked to title I or 
Followthrough in programs already under way under the Elementary 
and Secondary Education and Economic Opportunity Act. 

Federal Child Care Corporation Proposal 

We are aware, Mr. Chairman, that you have proposed an organi- 
zational structure to meet today’s child-care needs which differs sig- 
nificantly from those the administration has recommended and the 
Congress is acting upon. Your bill, S. 2003, “The Child Care Services 
Act of 1971,” would create an independent Federal Child Care Cor- 
pora tion ? which would administer programs throughout the Nation. 
S. 2003 is, in my opinion, a significant improvement over S. 4101, a 
similar bill introduced last year, especially in its monitoring pro- 
visions. However, although many of our reservations have been par- 
tially met in this year’s oill, our fundamental objections remain. 

An independent public corporation would not, we believe, be in the 
best position to draw upon the many services, now funded or oper- 
ated by the Federal and State Govemments t which are needed to ad- 
minister a quality child-care program designed to serve the total 
child. As I have stated, maximum effectiveness in responding to the 
needs of children requires the unified organization of these services. 
An effort by a corporation to develop all of the necessaiy resources 
would only duplicate much of the work now being done by HEW 
and by State and local governments. This would entail, in my opinion, 
an enormous waste of time, talent, and money. 

An additional problem with the proposed Federal Child Care 
Corporation is that it would discourage State and local governments 
from undertaking a meaningful role m creating and operating child 
care programs. It is this administration’s goal to revitalize the various 
levels of government, not to discourage them from participating in an 
area such as services delivery, which is best handled at the State and 
local levels. Moreover, a corporation operating child care programs 
as a quasi-public entity would not be accountable to the elected of- 
ficials, of a city or State, and would not readily permit active involve- 
ment in policy formation by the parents of children served in projects. 

The wiser choice, in my judgment, would be to consolidated existing 
programs, drawing upon the experience and expertise we have already 
gained. Using this as a foundation, we could then build an integrated 
system capable of providing quality child care services to families who 
need them. 

Mr. Chairman, in summary, we fully agree with your statement on 
J nne 4 on the Senate floor that legislation dealing with child care serv- 
ices should meet four major objectives : 

First and foremost, it must have as its major goal expansion of the 
availability of good child care services for pre-school and school-age 
children. 

Second, it must improve the quality of child-care services that are 
inadequate today. 

Third, it must offer a variety of kinds of child-care services so that 
parents may have a real choice in selecting the type of services they 
want. 
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Fourth, it must help working mothers above the poverty level as well 
as mothers eligible for welfare assistance. 

We would add only that the child-care delivery system must be 
capable of being coordinated with related services already in place 
throughout the country and that it must include in the decisionmaking 

processes parents of the children we seek to assist. 

I believe our goals are virtually the same. I sincerely hope the 
members of the committee will support legislation to achieve these 

f oals. The most important step toward this end would be to act on 
r.R. 1 promptly in order to get it to the President’s desk before the 
end of this session of Congress. 

That concludes my prepared statement, Mr. Chairman. 

(The attachments referred to previously follow :) 



The Secretary of Health, Education, and Weuabe, 

Washington, D.C., June 15, 1971. 

Ion. Walter F. Mondale, . „ 

Chairman, Subcomtnitte oh Children and Youth , Committee on Labor and Public 

Welfare, U.8. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Chairman : I am enclosing herewith a statement of the Admlnls- 
: ration’s position on day care and child development legislation pending before 
pour Subcommittee. The enclosed legislative specifications represent. In our 
♦pinion, a workable, unified system for administering the various child care 
irograms now in place and soon to be enacted by the Congress. 

We appreciate having the opportunity to present this material to the Sub- 
committee at this time and would be happy to work with the Subcommittee 
In its consideration of this highly important measure on behalf of the welfare 
rf the nation’s children. 

Sincerely, _ _ 

TUttvAM T. Ptmiiiinanw Rtunraifim 



Purpose 

The purpose of the Comprehensive Child Development Act would be to (1) 
consolidate and coordinate Federal dny care and child development programs; 
(2) assist in the development of a primary system for the delivery of day care 
and child development sendees under such programs; and (S) establish two 
principal targets for the provision of services under such programs: (a) the 
provision of day care services for children of low-income working families and 
(b) the provision of child development services for children regardless of the 
work status of their parents, to the extent permitted by budgetary resources 
and with priority to economically disadvantaged children. 



Funding 

Funds authorized under this Act would be expended primarily for the purpose 
of (b) above; funds authorized under other acts would be expended primarily 
for the purpose of (a) above. Funds authorized under this Act would not exceed 
the amounts already budgeted for F"d Start and other Economic Opportunity 
Act child development nnd dny enre programs. 

Relationship to Other Legislation 

The Head Start and other child development nnd dny care authorities under 
the Economic Opportunity Act would be repealed and re-enacted for the purpose 
of (b) above. The other Federal authorities, such ns the pending H.R. 1 day care 
legislation and the existing Title IV Social Security Act day care authority, 
would be cross-referenced in general language to indicate that services made 
available under this Act may be purchased with funds provided under the 
referenced authorities. 

Primary Day Care and Child Development System 

The legislation would establish a system of prime sponsors at State and 
local levels, as a primary vehicle for Federal funding of dny care and child 
development services which may be used for category (a) above and which shall 
be used for (b) above. The Federal role under all day care authorities would 
be the provision to such sponsors of : 
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(a) planning grants; grants, contracts and technical assistance for re- 
source creation (construction, renovation, and training) ; and for no longer 
than a 24-month period (with the same exceptions ns provided under H.R. 
1 day care) for initial operating expenses; 

(b) funds through vendor payments, under other Federal authorities, and 
to the extent appropriate under this authority primarily for other operating 
and capital expenses ; and 

(c) where necessary and to the extent that budgetary limits permit, funds 
through grants, contracts and technical assistance for other operating and 
capital expenses. 

Eligible Individuals 

Within the populations described above, “children” would be defined as between 
the ages of 0 to 14 years of age, with priority to economically disadvantage and 
pre-school children (to the extent consistent with the purposes and provisions of 
H.R. 1). “Economically disadvantage children” would be defined as children 
from Indian and migrant families and families whose annual Income is below 
the H.R. 1 breakdown point. 

Children from families above the H.R. 1 breakeven point would be eligible 
to receive services on n fee basis with the fees on a sliding scale related to income. 

Program Organisation and Administration 

Prime Sponsors.— The prime sponsor would be the unit of General Purpose 
Government eligible to receive Federal funds to plan and operate or provide 
for the operation of child development programs under the bill. The prime 
sponsor will, typically, designate a government agency which will carry out the 
purpose of this Act in the area to be served. 

While the prime sponsor mechanism would be mandated for category (b) 
above, it would also be available for category (a) above (planning, resource 
creation, and administration of child care programs in response to needs identi- 
fied by DOL to support H.R. 1) and for the provision of child care under Titles 
IVA & B. SSA. When the prime sponsor mechanism is utilized for (a) above, 
special procedures would be utilized for compliance with H.R. 1, as noted under 
the Grant Applications section. 

To be recognized by DHEW as a prime sponsor, the applicant must describe 
the area to be served, the proposed method of establishing a Child Development 
Council (discussed below), and the proposed composition of that Council. The 
application for designation may accompany either: (a) an application for a 
planning grant ; or (b) a request for Federal funds pursuant to a prime sponsor 
plan. 

Eligible prime sponsors of a Comprehensive Child Development Program would 
be: 

(a) Any State.— Where the State is the prime sponsor it has option of ad- 
ministering the program directly or delegating operation to local organizations. 

(b) Any City with a Population of 500,000 or more.— For cities with a popula- 
tion of 500,000 or more an option for self-designation as prime sponsor is avail- 
able if the chief elected official requests such a designation through the Gov- 
ernor. The Governor would have the opportunity to review and comment on 
the local application and plan, but he could disapprove It only if he found the 
provisions of the city’s application or plan to be inconsistent with Federal 
law. The city involved would then be able to take an appeal to the Secretary. 
In the case of local self-designation, it would be up to the State and the 
chief elected local official Involved to determine who will pay the non-Federal 
share, except that if the State had delegated operation of the program to other 
local jurisdictions (such as a region, for example) it would have to make the 
same proportionate contribution of non-Federal funds to the self-designated 
city as it had to other local jurisdictions. 

(c) Any Federally recognised Indian Reservation. 

Child Development Councils 

Each prime sponsor would operate in conjunction with a Child Development 
Council. Such council would be appointed by the chief elected official of the 
prime sponsor jurisdiction, with 25% of the council made up of parents repre- 
sentative of the population served. Parents would be defined as those whose 
children are presently in a child development program or whose children have 
participated in such a program within the five years immediately preceding 
their selection for membership on the Council. The Council would be broadly 
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reDresentative of the unit or units of government, the public and private health, 
education, welfare, employment training, and parent and child service agencies 

‘“fKS^.^^ChlW^velopment Council would work with the chlef elMt^ 
official or lead agency of the prime sponsor to insure integrated delivery of serv- 
ices to children and their families by coordinating the planning of P r ^ 

vided under this and other authorities assisting children and their families. The 
Council would help develop both prime sponsor plans and project aPP>^oim 
for child development programs. The Council would also review such plans or ap- 
plications but would not have veto power. It would, of coarse, have the oppor- 
tunity to make Its comments public. 

Functions of General Purpose Government/ Operating Agencies 
The major responsibilities of General Purpose Government/Operating Agencies 
would be as follows: 

a. to establish the CDC ... .. rnf i 

b. to develop the prime sponsor plan in consultation with the CDC 

c. to finally approve the prime siionsor plans 

d. to designate the operating agency 

e. to monitor and evaluate the programs 

f. to Insure that the prime sponsor plans would facilitate service integra- 
tion 

Grant Application 

The prime sponsor plan would Include an overall summary of the Program to 
be administered by the State agency and sub-unit plansifany ^lst.A detailed 
description would be required only for such aspects of the program that are 
funded by Federal monies. This detailed description would include an acceptable 

intra-State allocation of the Federal funds to be used. „i, wives. 

For those funds to be exiiended for the purpose of meeting H.R. 1 objwtlves, 
the language and regulations of H.R. 1 would pertain. For those funds author- 
ized under this Act. the prime siionsor plan would include two parts : 

Part — Short form assurances that the prime siionsor would comply with 
statutory requirements, which serves as the legal base for enforcement. One of the 
major assurances the prime siionsor would have to make is that th e operating 
agenev would take all necessary steps to Insure coordinated planning and ad- 
ministration of programs funded under this Act and coordination with other 

TKKI operating pian, which among other things identifies child develop- 
ment needs, describes the purposes for which the funds would be 
the output criteria upon which the programs would be evaluated. The extent 
to which these plans would be subject to HEW approval would be as minimal as 
possible, except to ensure that they contain the categories of InformaHon and 
data required. This follows the approach taken last year in the proposed Social 
Services, Title XX legislation and recognizes that our major purpose would be to 
encourage careful planning but not to dictate adherence to specific criteria for 
operation of programs. 

Project Applicants 

Prime sponsors would provide assistance by grant loan or contract to any 
public or private group for projects outlined by the comprehensive child develop- 
ment plan. Among those agencies eligible for funding would be jingle-purpose 
Head Start agencies, community development corporations, local education agen 
cles Indian organizations, labor unions, business organizations, employee and 
labor unions, business organizations, or labor-management organizations. 

Payments 

Federal matching would be at a rate of 80% for the child development p ro- 
grams, except the Secretary may Increase the Federal share when deemed neces- 
sary to meet the needs of economically disadvantaged children. In the case ol 
programs serving Indians and Migrants, the Federal government would pay 
100% of the program costs. 

Grant Administration 

All funds authorized under this bill would be allocated directly to prime spon- 

“under H.R. 1, regardless of whether the prime sponsor mechanism would be 
utilized for child care services, funds for construction or renovation would be 
administered directly by DHEW._ ___ . t 
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When the prime sponsor mechanism is employed in support of H.R. 1 day care, 
start-up grants (not to exceed 24 months) and oiieratlng expenses (for programs 
under siiedal circumstances as specified in H.R. 1) would be allocated to prime 
sponsors. Vendor payment funds would be administered through the Department 
of Labor. 

DIBECT DHEW RESPONSIBILITIES 

Facilities 

The legislation would authorize the Secretary of HEW to provide construction 
grants and contracts covering a new child development facility, including equip- 
ment. However, DHEW recommends no new funds for this purpose at present. 

Training 

The legislation would authorize grants for training of professional and non- 
professional personnel for projects under this Act. Further, the Secretary would 
be authorized to award grants to individuals employed in child development 
programs and to programs for in service training. These funds would come from 
requested Head Start authorizations and savings from the movement of H.R. 1 
eligible children to day care funded through that source. 

Federal Government child development programs 

This Act would not authorize the funding of child development programs for 
Federal employees. 

Evaluation and technical assistance 

The Secretary would be required, within 18 mouths, to make evaluations 
enumerating and describing Federal activities affecting child development, and 
to make recommendations to Congress. Further, the bill would require that the 
Secretary make technical assistance available to prime sponsors and project 
applicants or operators. 

DHEW center lor child development and evaluation 

This legislation would give DHEW authority for research and demonstration 
grants or contracts to public or private groups for: a) testing methods for 
delivering day care, child development and other children's services; b)’ for 
developing innovative approaches for working with children ; c) for developing 
child advocacy programs; and d) developing programs for training youth in 
parenting. Further, the legislation would establish a Child Development Research 
Council in DHEW representing various Federal agencies, for the purpose of 
coordinating child development research efforts. Funds to support this effort 
would come from Headstart and other existing research authorities. 

Federal standards and uniform code for facilities 

The Secretary would not promulgate standards or specifications concerning 
the educational curricula to be employed in day care or child development 
programs. However, the legislation would provide that the Secretary would 
promulgate Federal standards pertaining to the group care of children of dif- 
ferent age groups where Federal funds are involved. These standards would be 
known as the Revised Federal Interagency Day Care Requirements, which the 
Admi ni stration has repeatedly testified will govern day care under H.R. 1. 

A draft of these requirements would be made available to state and local 
officials, private day care providers, and consumers for review and comment 
prior to final publication and application of the standards to Federally-funded 
day care programs. 

The legislation would also provide that the Secretary appoint an advisory 
committee to develop a uniform code for facilities which would be applicable to 
Federally-financed child development programs. (Such standards are now being 
developed in support of H.R. 1.) 

Repeal, consolidation and coordination 

Effective July 1078, the following statutes would be amended to repeal au- 
thority to operate day care programs: 

Section 222 (a) (1) Economic Opportunity Act — Head Start 
Section V-B, Economic Opportunity Act 

Further, the Secretary would be required: (a) to coordinate Title I, ESBA 
and Follow Through programs with the programs authorized under this Act; 
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(b) to insure that joint technical assistance efforts between OCD and OB are 
established. 

The Secretary would i>rescribe regulations and make arrangements as neces* 
sary to insure that suitable child development programs under tbls Act would 
be available to children receiving aid or services under Titles IV-A and B of the 
Social Security Act. 

Time Required To Establish National Child Care System 

The Chairman. Mr. Secretary, when I first started out in Govern- 
ment. I had the view that if somebody who agreed with me was just 
appointed to take charge of all these difficult problems that trouble 
mankind in this Nation, chances were good that they could be solved 
within a period of a few years. I am a little bit older than that now, and 
while some persons in your Department, I am sure, hold this view I 
used to have, I am convinced that we are not going to make this a 
heaven on earth in my lifetime^ but, will only perhaps succeed in mov- 
ing some distance in that direction. 

How long do you think it would take to put into effect the child care 
system that you and your associates advocate in the Department of 
HEW? 

Secretary Richardson. Well, I think, Mr. Chairman, that if you vis- 
ualize a total system, a network, in other words, that provides good 
quality day care in every community for children of every mother who 
wants it for her children, it would take probably the rest of this decade. 

On the other hand, we can build toward that goal starting nght 
away, and how rapidly we build is, I think, a function of three things: 
The quality of onr leadership, which is partially related to the struc- 
ture within which we build; the funds we put into it, and the rate at 
which we train people to participate in the program, including, 1 
think, to a very substantial extent the mothers ot children who partici- 
pate in the program. 

Cost of Child Care 

The Chairman. How much do you estimate and advocate that we 
spend per child per year on child care ? 

Secretary Richardson. We visualize a sort of spectrum of services 
of different kinds, but onr estimate of the costs for H.R. 1 we used an 
estimate of $1,600 a year for care in a day care center for preschool 
children; $894 a year for in-home care, and $866 for family day care. 

For school-age children developmental center care is estimated to 
cost $732, in-home care $716, and family day care $542. These figures 
include full-time day care during the summer and vacations. 

If you would like to get more on 'how we get these figures, Dr. Zigler 
is our authority. 

The Chairman. We already have heard from some people who are 
saying that $1,600 is not enough, we ought to be spending $2,600 per 
child. What is your reaction to that? 

Secretary Richardson. We think that truly developmental day care 
of good quality can be provided for $1,600, but obviously, there is al- 
ways more that can be done. We think, however, that for $1,600 the 
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essential elements of developmental care can be provided, including 
nutrition, identification of health problems, and measures to com- 
pensate for these. 

Dr. Zigler, would you like to supplement that answer ? 

Dr. Z'Ioler, Yes, Mr. Chairman. One of the major problems in day- 
care legislation or planning is trying to come up with a good solid figure 
on what it costs to provide the day care that we all want for children. 
The figures are all over the map as reflected by the WEST AT report 
and ABT report. There is no standardized program around the coun- 
try, and that is why the figures are so disparate. 

What we tried to do in the Office of Child Development is start from 
the ground up and try to figure out what it costs with a staff ratio 
similar to the one you are proposing in your bill and see what it costs 
to develop developmental day care, component by component, and the 
$1,600 figure still strikes us as a solid figure. Of course, this would be 
an average figure because it obviousjy is going to cost a lot more in New 
Yorik City to provide day care than it would in a rural town in Georgia, 
but $1,600 still seems our best analytical figure. 

Use of Family Day Care 

The Chairman. Of course, there is a great range in what we could 
pay. But just look what is going on in places where mothers who have 
been on welfare are now working. For example, I happened to visit 
the clinic that Dr. Beasley is running in New Orleans to provide health 
services and family planning to low- income families. Quite a few 
former welfare mothers were working there and doing a very good job, 
and most of them told me that they simply had some relative such as a 
grandmother minding their child while they were working. It seemed 
to me that rather than leave these people in the position that they can- 
not do anything more than have maybe some aged relative to look after 
their young child while they were working, we might lower our sights 
a little bit and get some good day care for them without insisting on 
getting the ultimate in care to begin with. What is your attitude about 

Secretary Richardson. We agree with that, Mr. Chairman. We do not 
think that there has to be the ultimate to begin with, but we think 
parents should, after all, exercise primary choice in what kind of day 
care they want for their children. 

The real crunch comes on the question of the availability of day care 
in the context of the work requirements of H.R. 1 where we are not 
really talking about what the mother chooses for her children, but about 
whether there shall be a loss or penalty for refusal to take a job. If the 
mother says the day care that is available is not good enough the ques- 
tion then becomes : Can she be required to take the job anyway or else 
take the penalty of loss of benefits? 

Now there, I think, we recognize at the outset that we cannot neces- 
sarily have the quality of day care available everywhere that we would 
like to have. At the same time, I think that through utilizing the stand- 
ard-setting role of the Office of Child Development, and having avail- 
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able a hundred percent funding for day-care services, and Federal 
funding for the cliildren of mothers who at least, during the work train- 
ing phase of the work program need such assistance before they are 
earning money, should give us the means to meet needs in a sort of 
priority order established by identifying places where the quality of 
care available in the beginning of the program is not good. We would 
then be able to concentrate our developmental efforts on encourage- 
ment of higher standards in those areas utilizing the availability of 
Federal funds as a powerful lever to do thia 

100 Percent Federal Matching for Child Care 

The Chairman. There are one or two things that I am concerned 
about providing 100-percent matching, though I realize that I have 
a suggestion along that line in the bill I have introduced. 

How would you propose under a hundred percent matching to pre- 
vent those handling a program from going very much on the nigh side 
in the salaries and expenses they pay ? 

For example, I am well aware of situations that have occurred in 
my State where some people working in the unemployment insurance 
section of the State government find that they can promote some pay 
scheme where everybody gets a very large pay raise by changing the 
classification of their employees ana doing some bureaucratic reorga- 
nization with the result that everybody winds up getting a pay in- 
crease of $150 or $200 a month. How can we keep those handling the 
program at the grassroots level from greatly increasing the cost in 
areas that really are not related to providing additional services with 
a hundred percent matchi ng ? How would you propose to do it? 

Secretary Richardson. Well, I think we would have to have some 
outer limits as to the funds, just as we would have minimum stand- 
ards. I think we would also nave to guard in the use of Federal funds 
against programs that were excessively loaded with overhead, high- 
salaried people, and that failed to make adequate use of mothers who 
could be trained to participate in the program, and so on. I do not 
think we would feel that the Federal Government funds should be 
used to pay the full costs of a program which insisted on staffing it- 
self entirely with Ph. D.’s. 

Requiring Child Care To Be Preschool Education 

The Chairman. Some people have advocated that the mother should 
not be asked to work or should not even be permitted to work even if 
she wants to^ unless her children can be put in an expensive preschool 
child education center. Since there are only a limited number of those 
centers available, would you feel that that child and that mother would 
be better off without the mother working to improve the family in- 
come than she would be if. she was working to improve the family in- 
come with the child in one of the leas expensive day-care centers? 

Secretary Richardson. No. I think thatwe would want to be satisfied 
that a mother was not being in a sense encouraged to work by the work 
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provisions of the workfare program in circumstances where there was 
a risk of the abuse or neglect of her child. 

On the other hand, we recognize that the process of the development 
of day-care services throughout the country is going to take time, and 
where the conditions available are decent and where there is some op- 
portunity for the introduction of developmental components, we 
think that this should meet the need. 

Dr. Zigler has developed studies which show, for example, that in 
the case of in-home care, where the mother, let us say, of one or more 
small children, also takes care of other children while the mothers of 
those children work, can also include a significant child development 
component at comparatively small additional cost. So, we would at 
least want at the outset to take whatever measures we effectively could 
to encourage the introduction of those components. 

We figure, for instance, that it only costs about $80 more per child 
of preschool age to provide some elements of child development serv- 
ices than it would to provide just straight babysitting. 

Failure To Utilize Available Federal Funds for Child Care 

The Chairman. Under the work incentive program, we have not 
been able to provide anything like the day care that we have been 
appropriating the money to finance, even though the matching there 
is 75 percent Federal. Can you tell me why it is that we have not been 
able to prevail upon the States and the localities to take advantage of 
this money that has been available ? 

Secretary Richardson. Well, I think part of the problem is the re- 
quirement of State matching. True, the Federal Government pays 75 
percent of the costs, but the States have been strapped in many cases 
to come up with their 25 percent share. And then, too, there has been 
no focus of responsibility even in the States. The local welfare agen- 
cies have not had any consistent leadership in developing services with 
the objective of enabling mothers to take employment. This is the 
reason why this kind of problem underlies the WIN program in many 
aspects, and it is one of the reasons why we have proposed that all of 
the workfare provisions of the welfare reform program be made the 
responsibility of the Department of Labor, including the responsibility 
for assuring that day care services are available to otherwise employ- 
able mothers. 

There has been a shortage of people throughout the country who are 
qualified to develop and administer day care services, and there have 
been problems also with respect to the licensing— conflicting standards, 
and so on. All of these have been factors in retarding development of 
day care services and we think that they are all obstacles that can be 
better overcome through the creation of a new momentum and new 
leadership under the kind of legislation we are talking about, whether 
it is through the corporation you have proposed or the approach we 
have advocated. 
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The Chairman. Well, if the House would have gone to conference 
with us last year we would have provided 90-percent Federal mateh- 
inff for day care. That would make the same amount of State money 
result in three times us much child care as it now does. We did all we 
could to try to persuade the House to confer with us with regard, 
to the $7 billion of additional Federal social security and welfare 
expenditures contained in that bill. 

Accountability of Federal Child Care Corporation 

With regard to your statement that you do not think that a corpo- 
ration would be as accountable to elected officials as the way you 
recommend making child care available, my thought a^i^ that, 
Secretary, is that if we had a corporation with a three-man board, 
with one members term expiring every year, we would Jmve some- 
body before the Finance Committee every year to talk about the 
Corporation’s progress in making child care available. If we had the 
situation that we had in the past where nothing happened, we would 
be in position to question the nominee and to see what needed to be 

(1 °If’it was the fault of those who held the jobs that nothing was 
happening, then we should not reconfirm them. But, on the other 
hand, if the statute was inadequate, then we ought to amend it as 
quickly ns possible to provide the Corporation whatever statutory 
authontywas necessary to get the job done. If it could be done by 
regulation, then we ought to be directing a request asking for a change 

111 With fvgfrd'to the situation where the job is not being done, would 
not the requirement of having the term of one member of the Cor- 
poration’s Board expire each year cause us to give the Corporation 
more of our attention than is the case that exists now where if some- 
one is appointed in HEW he is appointed for the duration of the 
administration if he wants to stay that long and he i matter does 
not come to the attention of this committee until we talk about anothei 

major welfare bill? . , , ,, rn „„ 

Secretary Richardson. I am sure you are right, Mr. Chairmun. 
\nd I think there are gains that could be achieved through the crea- 
tion of a corporation in terms of getting things moving, fixing ^pos- 
sibility, and the achievement of internal efficiency in the process of 
developing a nationwide system of day care services. 

My concern is really with the consequences of relying on this 
approach in a different sort of setting. To put it another way, I think 
that those advantages are outweighed by the disadvantages of cen- 
tralized responsibility, and where we come out is with a proposal for 
a system of rather large prime sponsors. 

I could visualize a possible middle ground in which the prime spon- 
sor could be a quasi-public nonprofit corporation, not necessarily 
operating nationwide but, as I said in my prepared statement, we 
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Secretary Richardson. Well, the approach we have taken, Mr. 
Chairman, would permit the State to do exactly that. The State could, 
say, designate the state Department of Education as ? what we have 
called, the prime sponsor and delegate the responsibility to the De- 
partment of Education for these services. 

In any case, our approach would permit the State government to 
identify and develop whatever statewide system it wanted to give this 
function to, whether it is the State Department of Education or the 
child welfare agency of the State. 

The Chairman. Senator Anderson. 

Senator Anderson. Mr. Chairman, I have some questions I would 
like to have answered and be placed in the record. 

Response to Questions of Senator Anderson 

1. KLH INDUSTRY-RELATED CHILD CASE CENTER 

Question: Several years ago the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
made a grant to set up an experimental industry-related day care cen er at the 
KLH plant in Cambridge, Massachusetts. As / understand it, that attempt to -tet 
up industry-related day care failed, and the project was discontinued tost year. 
Why did it fail? 

Answer : The KLH Child Development Center, Inc. was established in 1967 as 
a research-demonstration project sponsored by the U.S. Children’s Bureau for the 
purpose of demonstrating the feasibility of day care in association with a com- 
pany. In general, it was felt that the availability of day care and training for 
non-working and/or welfare mothers would facilitate their securing employment 
and, thus, Improve their family’s economic position. It was also felt that the 
creation of a comprehensive, inter-disciplinary and mixed socio-economic environ- 
ment for learning would expand the potential for achievement In preschool 
children. Consequently, the Center was designed to provide educationally-oriented 
care to KLH Research and Development Corporation employees’ pre-school chil- 
dren between the ages of 2% and 0. KLH R&D was to employ the parents and, 
where necessary, to provide on-the-job training to develop parents’ skills needed 
for initial employment or subsequent advancement. 

The reasons for lack of success In the project Include the following: 

(а) There was a change In management at KLH R&D and the new manage- 
ment had a different philosophy In regard to the center. 

(б) There was an economic slowdown In the community and some of the work 
force was dismissed. 

(o) There was reason to believe that the size of the employee population was 
not large enough to support the center. 

(d) The cost of care deemed acceptable by the imrents and sponsors of the 
program were too high. The Initial costs were paid for by parent fees, corporate 
contributions, and the research grant. When the research grant was not continued, 
the resultant divided cost was too high. 

(c) In prior years attendance at the center was restricted to employees’ chil- 
dren only, and the center was not filled to capacity. When there was underenroll- 
ment, the cost was too high to supiwrt the facility. Now the program is to open 
to other users. 

As a research study, the project was most successful as an assessment of the 
feasibility and costs of sucli a project. The findings should be useful guides to 
uuyniie wishing to begin kucIi a project as well ns others In day care. The findings 
can be Interpreted to indicate that a community/industry partnership is likely 
to be more viable, economically, than an industry alone concept. A copy of the final 
report Is also submitted In response to the Senator’s question. 

(Note: Excerpts from the report appeur on the following pages. The complete 
report is In the official committee files.) 
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SECTION I 

HISTORY AND BACKOKOUND 



Purpose 

The KLH Child Development Center, Inc,, (hereafter 

m 

called. Center) has a history which carries back over two 
years. It is not the intention *to reiterate its develop- 
ment and progress. This can be gleaned from reading the 
first report published earlier, 1 This section will briefly 
summarize the nature of the Center, state how it changed 
and discuss why it was transformed into its present form. 

The Nature of the Center 

The Center was established in 196? as a research-demon- 
stration project sponsored by the U.S. Children's Bureau 
for the purpose of demonstrating the feasibility of day 
care in association with a company. In general, it was 
felt that the availability of day care and training for non- 
working and/or welfare mothers would facilitate their se- 
curing employment and, thus, improve their family's eco- 
nomic position. It was also felt that the creation of a 



^Seei Hawkins, D., Curran, J., and Jordan, J., Industry 
Related Day Care t The KLH Child Development Center. Part I. 
Cambridge, Mass,, 1969, 
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comprehensive, interdisciplinary and mixed socio-economic 
environment for learning would expand the potential for 
achievement in pre-school children. Consequently, the 
Center was designed to provide educationally-oriented care 
to KLH Research and Development Corp, (hereafter called, 

KLH R & D) employees' pre-school children between the ages 
2- 1/2 and 6, KLH R & D was to employ the parents and, 

•4 

where necessary, to provide on-the-job training to develop 
parents' skills needed for initial employment or subsequent 
advancement. 

The Center was incorporated as a non-profit corporation 
independent of the KLH R & D and was to be controlled and 
managed by participating parent employees and other interested 
parties. 

Prom the period July 1, 1967 to July 1, 1970 the prin- 
cipal source of funds for the Center consisted of grants 
from the United States Children's Bureau (HEW). Contribu- 
tions from KLH R & D/Singer, tuition and donations comprised 
the remainder of the Center's operating funds. Weekly tuition 
initially ranged from $5 to $20 per child depending upon the 
parent* 8 income and the number of children attending. 

Subsequent Chances at the Center 

Due to circumstances which developed in the course of 
the research project, survival of the Center as an industry- 
related center primarily identified with one work community 
became impossible. As a result, the Center has taken on the 
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character of a private community day-care center serving 
many segments of the area population. No longer sponsored by 
one company, the Center now sells slots in its program to wel- 
fare agencies, universities, industrial corporations, and 
individual community residents. Despite this change in the 
source of children and, hence, financing, the high educa- 
tional goals and operations of the Center have not been 

i 

altered. The Center is, however> a new model for industry- 
community partnership day care. 

Reasons for Changes 

No single factor or event was responsible for the 

abandonment of the original industry-based day care concept. 

On the contrary, it was the combination of several events 

which together affected the total environment within which 

the Center had to survive and function. Not necessarily in 

order of importance nor suggesting causal relationships, the 

following events are viewed as significant in reshaping the 

concept of day care away from an ideal industry based concepti 

•There was a change in management at KLH R * D, which 
had been owned by the Singer Corp., for some time. 

•Henry Morgan resigned as President of the Singer 
subsidiary because of policy disagreements. 

.Gwen Morgan's term ended as Chairman of the Board 
of Directors for the Center. 

•The planned expansion of the work force at KLH R 
& D ceased and, ultimately, substantial layoffs • 
occured. 

•Sufficient demand on the part of KLH R & D 
employees to justify a day care center there- 
fore did not materialize. 

- 3 - 
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• It became obvious that it was prohibitively 
costly for KLH R & D to solely, continue the 
entire financial support of a service it 
could not totally use once the Children's 
Bureau grant terminated# 

One of the major problems was the failure to reach full 
utilization of the Center. The pilot project had been plan- 
ned with the knowledge that, characteristically, a day care 
center is usually underutilized in the first year, sometimes 
the second year, and then is confronted with sudden, heavy 
demand. The initial funding provided for an incremental 
growth to follow this expected pattern of demand. The 
drastic change in the production plans at KLH R & D pre- 
vented this growth pattern from becoming a reality. 

Since research hoped to generate useful data regarding 
the effects of day care sc vices on industrial operations at 
one company, there was a reluctance to include other firms 
and members of the community-at-large. The restriction had 
been a requirement for purposes of research, but it became 
obvious that in an economic recession, this control had to 
give way to reality. 

Nature of Changes 

Thus, the Center was faced with two main problems! 

(1) insufficient financial resources and, (2) under-utili- 
zation of its capacity. Facing extinction, the Board of 
Directors and the Staff considered the necessary components 
for survival. Financially, they realized that either tui- 
tion revenues would have to be increased to match costs, or 
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costs would have to be reduced to match revenues# 

The group immediately and unequ'ivocably agreed that top 
priority would be given to the Center's educational comionent. 
That is, under no circumstances would educational quality be 
sacrificed for the sake of reducing costs. Fully committed 
to the educational day care concept, the Board and Staff 
would sooner close the doors than relegate the Center to a 
custodial/baby-sitting function, 

A consultation between the ‘Children's Bureau, the re- 
search team, and the Center's Board of Directors next focused 
on the problem of capacity utilization and enrollment. This 
resulted in the decision to offer an educationally-oriented 
program to children from homes other than those of employees 
of KLH R & D, That is, the Center would serve children whose 
parents desired to enroll them regardless of their employ- 
ment status. 

It was also decided that the research team would take on 
the the role of consultants. Their responsibilities were 
thus expanded to include! 

•suggesting viable alternatives for redirected 
operation 

•providing relevant information on cost be- 
havior, budgeting, and utilization of capacity 

• assisting the Board of Directors in the anal- 
ysis of alternative courses of action 

In short, the Board arrived at three critical decisions 

in the process of developing a survival strategy! 

1, To expand the program to include the child- 
ren of parents not employed by KLH RAD 
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2. To continue to provide day care with a 
strong educational component 

3, To concentrate on cost reduction and 
financial feasibility. 

Implementation of these decisions occurred almost 
immediately. After a few weeks the Center publicized its 
services to local industrial firms, universities, hospitals 
and welfare agencies. Furthermore, the Center followed up 
unsolicited inquiries from individuals who knew about the 
Center and wanted to enroll thair children. In this manner, 
all of the Center's available slots were sold at a charge of 
$37.50 per child per week, a figure still not reflecting 
full cost. 

In the area of financial management, it became apparent 
that fixed costs would have to be lowered. Consequently, the 
Director of the Center accepted a $4,000 reduction in her 
salary, and the position of a full time social worker was 
eliminated. Inasmuch as the remaining fixed costs were still 
prohibitive, reductions in estimated discretionary costs were 
also considered and effected. 

Despite lowered estimated costs and increased enroll- 
ment, however, the number of children needed to cover fixed 
expenses without raising tuitions rose above the Center's 
practical physical capacity of 60, In response to this 
dilemma, the research/consultants suggested that the Center 
adopt a procedure commonly used in the food catering business 
called "oversell." That is, the Center could sell more slots 
in its program than it could fill with the reasonable 
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expectation that not every child would attend every day #2 
Since the daily absence rate was usually 20#, the Center 
could tolerate a student body of 75 with the likelihood 
that 80#, or 60 children, would arrive each day. Thus, if 
all 75 available slots were sold, a weekly tuition charge of 
$ 37 , 50 would be adequate to cover the Center's projected ex- 



penditures. To date, slots have been sold to the following 



groups* 



Number 
of Slots 



• KLH Research and Development Corp. 
•Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
•Massachusetts Department of Welfare 
•Others 



(PftrPAT. 



8 

15 

30 

go 

73 



Implications of Changes 

For the reasons discussed earlier, the demand for day 
care by KLH R.& D employees was not adequate to support or 
justify the Center. In order to survive, the Center had to 
abandon the originally intended "industry-based" concept. 

The necessary change from the industry-related day care con- 
cept to a community day care concept suggests an answer to the 
Federal Government's query, "Is industry-based day care 
feasible?" Specifically, the KLH Child Development Center's 
experience suggests that the notion of industry-related day 
care may be viable but only when the sponsoring firm* 



— z The Center has since embarked on a fund raising pro- 
gram which would provide money to renovate unused space into 
a fourth classroom. 
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• is working at capacity and can only expand its 
capacity by providing day care services to in- 
dividuals who would otherwise npt work 

•is relatively free of fluctuations in the 
economy 

• desires to retain and/or attract certain neces- 
sary skilled workers who would otherwise be lost 
to the firm 

• is interested in recruiting recent college gradu- 
ates who interpret this sponsorship ae some mea- 
sure of the firm's commitment of improving society 

•is anxious to make a social contribution, or is 
altruistic 

• justifies the expenditures for some other 
reasons 

A firm could, of course, endure the expenditures gladly 
without expecting any measurable return or, for that matter, 
to break even, The Women's Liberation movement within a firm 
may be reason to provide the service, A community con- 
science may do the trick. Some firms may be desirous of the 
service since it may be looked upon favorably by recent col- 
lege graduates which the firm is recruiting for employment in 
that firm even though the prospective employees have no in- 
tention or need to use the service, 

At any rate, it is clear that industry -related day care 
did not work at KLH Research and Development Corporation, but 
may work when the conditions mentioned above are present 
either in this firm or others. 

The unfortunate part of the pilot project is that no 
conclusions could be reached on the impact on children whose 
parents enrolled them in the center as compared to those 
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children who did not place the child in the Center. Not 
only were there no new employees, but almost half of the work 
force was laid off. Furthermore, few children used the Center 
and the turnover was quite high. This made establishment of 
control groups impossible and as a result, made testing of 
students in the Center of minimal value. Therefore, as a 
result of delays imposed at the start of the project, and 
then changes within the company, the original concept was 
never tested at the Center. 

Results of Changes 

As a result of fast and rational action with diligent 
effort, the Center's evolution towards a community day care 
concept preserved an excellent pre-school facility complete 
with an experienced educational team. Moreover, the high 
teacher-student ratio was maintained, as was the quality of 
the educational program, and the pre-school education of 
children was continued. Cambridge now enjoys the presence 
of an independently operated, quality day care center in the 
heart of its industrial district. Furthermore, neither 
Cambridge nor the public at large are financially responsible 
for the operation of the Center inasmuch as the Center is 
financed by those individuals, groups or agencies who benefit 

directly from its existence# 

Additionally, the Center is continuing to serve a wide 
range of people whose lives are improved by the existence of 
such a facility. For example, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology is now able to provide day care for those employees 
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who could not otherwise maintain their employment status. 
Similarly, the welfare department is purchasing slots in 
order to provide an opportunity for individuals to seek 
training and gainful employment. The ultimate goal, of 
course, is to eliminate the need for welfare assistance. 

Continuation of the operation also means continuation 
of a program that provides important data for day care 
research and valuable training opportunities for day care 
teachers and administrative personnel, in addition, the 
Center's staff and Board function as an effective sounding 
board and information center for those parties who seek 
consultation and who wish to benefit from the experience of 
an organized, successful day care program. 

Summary 

The Center is a viable entity. It has survived a dif- 
ficult birth and has matured to a quality day care operation. 
As an industry-based day care experiment associated with a 
light manufacturing company, KLH R & D, the Center has more 
than repaid the investment made by parents, teachers, company 
and Government. The advice and information offered freely 
by personnel to those seeking guidance alone was worth the 
effort and cost involved. 

The success of this educationally- oriented, industry- 
related day care center was not easy. Many critical decisions, 
based on uncertain information, had to be made in order to 
insure the survival of this type of Center, These decisions 
includet 
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1. Opening the Center to the community 

2. Maintaining the high educational compon- 
ent despite the cost 

3. Continuing to operate after Federal funds 
were withdrawn 

h. Taking advantage of available food 
subsidies 

5 , Involving parents in the operation and 
success of the Center by admitting every 
parent to the corporation 

Utilizing the expertise and managerial 
talent of business-oriented parties 

7. Examining and controlling costs more 
effectively 



The Center has become somewhat of a national showcase 
through articles written in such well-known publications as 
The New Y ork Times . The Boston Globe , Business jiiSKt and 
Life and through publicity on television. Thousands of adults 
have visited the Center not only to inspect the facility, but 
to ask probing questions about costs, design, curriculum, 
etc. In fact, when the need arose, the Director, some 
mothers, and some of the researchers appeared before Congress, 
acted on Federal panels and traveled to other parts of the 
country for similar purposes# 



Unfortunately, the attempt to establish an industry- 
related child care service to meet the expected needs of the 
employees of KLH R & D did not succeed as originally con- 
ceived, This failure is explained by two major factors. 

First, due to layoffs at KLH R & D, the demand for the service 
novor s-fcabilized nor materialized to expectations. Second, the 
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anticipated costs for continuation of the service by one 
sponsor were prohibitive in relation to the minimal need 
which existed. These factors do not prove, however, that 
industry-related day care is not a feasible alternative to 
offer the parent who desires to work for a firm which needs 
to expand its labor pool. It only proves that this concept 
did not work at KLH R & D at this time. 
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SECTION VI ' 

COST-BENEFIT ANALYSIS 

Purpose 

Now that the costs of day care at the Center have been 
identified and examined, more attention can be given to the 
measurable economic benefits which accrue to the program 
participants. While the experience at the Center did not 
yield sufficient data upon which to base a cost-benefit 
analysis, the research team has attempted to construct a 
model for conducting such an analysis. That is, the parti- 
cular influence the Center has on the economic status of the 
parents of its 70 children and the characteristics of these 
parents is not conclusively known. Nevertheless, hypothetical 
assumptions have been made solely for the purpose of demon- 
strating how the model might work. Similarly, assumptions 
have been made with respect to wages, taxes, and corporate 
profits. These assumptions are not presumed to be fact, nor 
are they designed to demonstrate expectations of any day care 
facility. 

Determination of Benefits 

In the ease of day care, economic benefits take the 
form of opportunity costs. Opportunity costs are those ex- 
penses which would be incurred, or those revenues which would 
be foregone if no day care program existed. Benefits to 
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parents vary from one situation to another* If a parent is 
not working and his/her daily life would not be changed if 
the Center closed* he/she is, in effect, receiving no directly 
measurable economic benefit from the existence of the Center. 
If, however, a working parent cannot continue to work in the 
absence of the Center or, if a parent must pay a highor price 
for child care services elsewhere or, if a parent is forced 
to go on welfare, then he/ehe does benefit from the Center’s 
existence. These day care benefits, therefore, consist of 
wages earned, the difference in child care charges, and the 
difference between wages earned and welfare payments respec- 
tively. 

Employers also benefit from the Center to the extent 
that reduced absenteeism, reduced turnover, and reduced re- 
cruiting and training costs increase net profits. 

Similarly, the benefits to government include reduced 
welfare payments, increased tax receipts from wages earned 
by working parents, and increased taxes on profits earned by 
employers and increased sales taxes on employee expenditures. 

Furthermore, the children enrolled in the Center benefit 
provided the educational and environmental forces are better 
at the Center than they are elsehwere. These latter benefits, 
however, are the most difficult to measure. 

Assumptions 

In order to demonstrate a model for day care cost-benefit 
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measurement, the following assumptidns 1 have been tnadei 

1, Each of the parents involved in the Center 
has only one child enrolled. 

2. If the Center were to close the following 
events would take place with respect to 
the ?0 parents of children presently 
enrolled i ‘ 



• 40 parents would continue to work. 
However, they would pay $5 more per 
week ($2,125 Per year), or $250 more 
per year, to have their child cared 
for elsewhere, 

• 20 parents would be unable to continue 
working, but instead would begin to 
collect welfare from the government. 

As a result, they would lose annual 
gross wages of $7,500, but would col- 
lect $2,220 in the form of welfare 
payments, 

• 10 parents would be unable to continue 
working, but would not collect welfare 
for eligibility reasons. Thus, they 
would lose an annual gross pay of 
$7,500. 



3, If the Center were to close, employers would 
lose 30 employees and profits equivalent to 
1555 of their labor cost. 



\ 



^The reader is cautioned not to accept the above data as 
fact. Loading the figures to prove favorable or unfavorable 
conclusions is not intended. Each model user can insert his 
own data which he finds to be more representative of fact. 
Employee income of $7,500 is used as a rough estimate of wages 
earned. This may be higher than most factory workers earn. 
However, Center participants may be nurses, physicians, school' 
teachers, etc., who presumably earn more. 

^No provision has been made for the parent who enrolls a 
child, does not work and does not collect welfare payments. 
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4. Wages are taxed at IQ#, 

5. Corporate profits are taxed at 50 #. 

Given the assumptions listed above, the following 
economic benefits could be expected to accrue to parents, 
employees and the government. 



Benefits to Parents 



1 . 



2 . 



Each parent who continues to work, but who 
must bear the higher cost of day care services 
elsewhere benefits by $5 x 50 weeks, or $250 
per year as a result of the Center's existence. 
That is, if the Center were to cease operations, 
parents who wanted to continue working would be 
less well off by the increased cost of providing 
other day care. The increased cost could be 
for higher tuition, transportation costs, etc. 
The difference in the quality of day care 
services is presumed to be negligible. 

Each parent who is unable to continue working, 
who goes on welfare loses net earnings of 
$6,850, while retrieving $1,8?5 representing 
foregone day care fees, and collecting $2,220 
in the form of welfare payments. Described 
more fully, the economic position of each 
parent is determined to be as follows* 



Center and Work 
Vs. 

No Center and No Wo-rlr 



Wages Earned 
Taxes on Wages 
Take Home Pay 
Day Care Pees 
Net Working Benefit 
Welfare Receipts 
Net Benefit of Working 
($4,975 - 2,220) 



Go to 
Work 
$7,500 





Stay at 
Home 




Shown differently, the above table shows the cost-benefits 
of being able to take advantage of a day care center and working* 
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Benefits Foregone. With 
No Center-Receive Welfare 

Wages Lost 

Less! Taxes (10/0 
Take Home Pay Lost 

Lesst Day Care Fees Not Paid 
Net Working Benefits Lost 

Lesst Welfare Payments Received 
Benefits to Each Parent for 
Using Center 



$7,500 

2.200 



In other words, this shows that a parent is $2,755 better 
off each year if he/she uses the Center when the alternative 
is to stay home and collect welfare payments. 



3 , Each parent who is unable to continue work- 
ing and who collects no welfare loses the ex- 
cess of net earnings over day care fees. A 
parent may not be eligible for welfare pay- 
ments because of total family earnings. Thus, 
they would benefit by $4,975 while the Center 
exists. 



Benefits Foregone With 
No Center-No Welfare 

Wages Lost 
Lesst Taxes 
Take Home Pay Lost 

Lesst Day Care Fees Not Paid 
Benefits to Each Parent for 
Using Center 



It is obvious that the benefits of having the Center 
and continuing work are not slight, particularly since the 
welfare payments do not partially offset the Net Working 
Benefits Lost, 



$7,500 

uM 

1.975 

$4,975 



Benefits to Employers 

Under our assumptions an employer would lose profits 
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equal to 15# of the gross wages earned by the 30 employees 
who would be unable to continue working because no day care 
is available. On an after tax basis, the benefits to an 
employer of the Center would be $16,075 calculated as below* 

30 employees x($7»50O wages x 15# profit on wages) x 

(50# corporate taxes) 

The measured benefits of $16,875 represent increased 
profits assuming the employees could not be replaced by other 
new employees, if the employees not able to continue working 
without day care services could be replaced by employees who 
do not need day care, the employee would not derive any bene- 
fits from the Center, 

Furthermore, the magnitude of the benefits measured for 
the employer do not consider any cost paid by the employer. 
Naturally, the profit we show would he lessened by 50# of the 
payments to the Center by the employer. 

Finally, it should be noted that a major assumption 
here is that if employees could be retained in employment, 
their production could be sold. If the production yielded 
by any or all of the employees requiring day care is not 
sold, then the benefit is not derived,-* 

Benefits to the Federal Government 

The taxes on earnings of otherwise unemployed employees 



^ Thi s ignores the special case where additional employe 
provide efficiencies which lower total costs. 
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and taxes on corporate profits made possible by the existence 
of the day care center are direct benefits to the Government, 
Additionally, cost savings are experienced by the Government 
when payments to welfare rolls are diminished or avoided. The 
calculated benefits to the Government are as followsi 



Taxes on employees wages $22,500 
(30 x $7,500 x W») 

Corporate taxes 16,875 
Welfare Payments (10 x $2,220) 22,200 
Total Benefits of Having the Center $61.575 



Other benefits not included above are state sales and 
income taxes, and the multiplier effect which savings and 
spending may have on the economy as a whole. In addition, no 
benefits were estimated for either a lower welfare adminis- 
tration cost, or a capability to pay higher benefits to those 
unable to work. 



Conclusions Drawn From the Model 



A summary of the measurable economic benefits as deter- 
mined by the model and data described above appears belowi 



> 

Parents requiring more expensive 
Day Care ($250 x 40) $ 10,000 

Parents who would go on welfare 
(20 x $2,755) , v 55.100 

Parents who stay home (10 x $4,975) 49,750 

Employers 30 x C($7.500 x 15#)(50>)1 16,875 

Government 61. 575 

Total Benefits of Having a Center $193.300 



Given the assumptions from which benefit data have been 
derived, a number of conclusions emerge, 
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1, Ass uming a constant utili t y of mo n ey, from a 
purely objective ' point of view, industry-based 
day care Is most beneficial to the Parent not 
collecting welfare who wants to work* 

At first glance, this appears to be a paradoxical con- 
clusion, That is, most people would guess that the parents 
who would avoid the welfare soils should benefit most. This 
may be so when benefits such as the dignity of not requiring 
welfare payments, and ' the possible negative impact on the 
children of welfare parents are considered. These benefits 
are not measured here. 

Be that as it may, even with the conservative estimate 
of factory wages, the benefits accruing to this group are 
the largest of all. Because these parents have the greatest 
potential for increasing their income, day care is most bene- 
ficial to this group as objectively determined. Society also 
benefits when the skills of these otherwise unused workers 
are utilized. However, the measurement of this benefit re- 
quires more elaborate analysis than that which is demonstrated 
here. 



This assumes, of course, that no quantitative value is 
placed upon variables such as dignity or self-support, edu- 
cation of children or an active social, working environment. 
Not only are the quantifiable benefits to this group slight, 
but the industry-based day care concept becomes less desirable 
for parents in this group as the number of pre-school children 
per family increases. 



2, Benefits are marginal to the parent who 
leaves the welfare roll in order to go 



to work. 
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3. 



Prom a business i nvestmen t point of v -gw 
along, industry-relate d dav care is a.^ood 
business for the Government to sponsor^ 



The initial investment required to establish this partic 



ular Center was $86,700 broken down as followsi 



Renovation 
Architect Fee 
Kitchen Equipment 
Program Equipment 
Total Initial Investment 



$ 70,600 
4,900 
5,000 
6.200 
& 86. 700 



If the Government were willing to invest this amount in 
day care while other parties paid for operational costs, this 
investment would be completely repaid in 1.4 years. This is 
due to the benefits of $61,575 accruing annually to the 
Government. = 1.4 years. Similarly, a return on 

investment analysis yields favorable results. Specifically, 
discounting an annual cash flow of $61,575 over a four year 
horizon yields a return on investment of about 40#. 

It is interesting to note that even if it were possible 
for mothers to secure jobs while still collecting welfare, 
the Government would still benefit significantly from indus- 
try -based day care. In the model used here, for example, 
the total Government benefits could exclude welfare payment 
savings without significantly negative results. That is, if 
people on welfare went to work and still received welfare 
checks, the Government benefits would be $61,575 less $ 22 , 200 , 
or $39,375. This still provides a nayback period of slightly 
more than 2 1/2 years. A key point to be remembered is that 
jobs must be available, found, and filled by the parent in 
question. 
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4. Quantifiable benefits accruing to tho 
employer are slight. 

Although the directly measurable benefits to an employer 
of industry-based day care are not as great as those for 
other groups, indirect benefits may prove to be a more signi- 
ficant factor in making the decision to establish or support 
a center. Specifically, such factors as the desire for com- 
munity involvement, or the need Jo impress prospective mana- 
gerial talent with a firm*s social consciousness might enter 
into the day care decision, in fact, it is conceivable that 
a much sought after college or business school graduate 
v ould join a firm because it supports a day care center even 
though he or she has no intention of ever using it. 

Summary 

Objective data on wages, profits, welfare payments and 
taxes lead to a capability to determine measurable benefits 
are reflections of opportunity costs which would be endured 
if no center existed. Objectively determined data serve a 
useful purpose in that they help make some courses of action 
seem more favorable than others. The manner in which 
resources should be expended then become clearer. However, 
objective inputs are only a partial input to decision making. 
The noruneasurable factors must be considered and, in many 
cases, are the dominant factor. 

In our presentation -the working parents not on the wel- 
fare rolls benefited measurably relative to those on the 
welfare rolls. The benefits to the employer arc dependent 
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on full employment and a favorable economic climate. 

On the basis of objective measurement one may, for ex- 
ample, deem day care as unwarranted. On the basis of sub- 
jective measurement, however, the same individual may con- 
clude day care is highly desirable and necessary. 



\ 
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SECTION VIII 

I NDUSTRY -RBIATED DAY CARE - SOME IMPRESSIONS 

The writers of this report have spent over two years 

working with the KLH Child Development Center , Inc., as 

researchers and consultants. This association has given the 

writers an opportunity to learn a great deal about day care, 

and particularly about industry-related day care. As a re- 

* 

suit, some observations have been made and some opinions have 
been formed concerning industry-related day care. Inasmuch 
as these impressions are most likely of importance to parties 
considering the establishment of an industry- based center, 
they are shared below with the reader i 

1. If a firm wants to sponsor an industry-related day 
care center and derive directly measureable economic benefits, 
it will probably have to justify the investment by demonstrat- 
ing the existence of some of the following conditions* 

a. It is working at or near capacity, 

b. It desires to maintain special skills 
or hire additional employees. 

c. Most of the help needed is female. 

d. The workers live fairly near the 
place of employment, 

e. Other steps taken to hire workers or 
to expand capacity have failed, or are 
less feasible. This includes advertis- 
ing for workers in another geographic 
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location, raising the wage to draw in 
workers, purchasing new equipment to 
replace manpower needs, etc, 

® • 
f. The workforce, present and pros- 
will urp the center •• 



Managers in the industrial sector are usually responsible 
to stockholders for their activities and decisions. Before 
pursuing work-related child day care programs, then managers 
must be able to identify measurable expected benefits re- 
sulting from such programs 

Industry-related day care is expensive. At the KLH 
Child Development Center the cost per child per week will be 
about #40. The cost of the facilities is a large expense. 

Staff costs, however, could be lowered, if the center were 
less oriented toward quality education. On the other hand, 
elimination of this feature may hinder parent-usage. 

Start up costs to the firm may be kept low by the addition 
of a child center if idle space is available! renovation and 
the like can be done by already-in-house personnel! services 
such as secretarial, nursing, cafeteria, maintenance, light, 
heat and other overhead costs which are fixed in nature can 
be shared, etc. 

At full capacity, direct benefits are incremental profits 
over and above incremental costs. At less than full capacity, 
direct benefits take the form of reduced absenteeism, tardi- 
ness, turnover, and defective production, or increased 
quality, etc. These benefits are difficult and costly to 
measure and are probably of marginal magnitude. 
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One of the expected benefits of a work-related day 
care center is that an employer in a tight labor market may 
be able to tap a new source of workers, particularly if hin 
production process involves repetitive or manipulative pro- 
cedures of the type that can be serviced best by female 
employees*. ^ Usually these employee skills, which are most 
often found in light manufacturing industries, require a 
short time to learn, little, if any, prior experience, and do 
not necessarily require a high level of education. Such jobs 
are Often the only kind that disadvantaged parents can cope 
with and hold under current conditions, 

2, If a firm wants to sponsor an industry-related day 
caro center and it does not necessarily require ditectly 
measurable benefits, justification will probably be made on 
the basis of the following criteria! 

a; The firm is managed by socially 
conscious executives, 

b. Skills are needed at almost any cost, 

c. The unmeasurable benefits in the long 
run are presumed to outweigh the costs. 

Several firms have communicated with the research team 
inquiring how they may get a day care center established at 
their plant or company. Almost all wanted some Approximation 
on cost, and all sought advice as to initial steps towards 
establishing their center* When asked why they were going 
to have the facility, considering the expenses involved, the 
typical response was something on the order of, "We think it 
is a good thing!" In short, some firms want a center no 
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nsttsr what the cost— benefit ratio may be* Hospitals* 
understandably* would be less cost-conscious than most* 
simply because of a shortage of specialized nursing skills* 

3* Even if the employer wants an industry-related day 
care center* the employees should be surveyed to test the 
need for the service, since participation may not be as 
high as expected* 

Some would argue that the employees will use the center 
if 't is available, and that* therefore, a demand will be 
created once the center is established* This may be so* 

On the other hand, some may find reasons for not using the 
center which parallel those cited in another part of this 
report* leaving the firm with a white elephant* 

To illustrate, a survey of employees at the KLH R & D 
was taken after the center was open* Of the 727 employees 
sent questionnaires, 368 { 50 , 6 %) responded. The following 
are selected data from this surveyi 



Respondents who have children 


170 


46.1 


Respondents who indicated no _ 


children 


161 




Respondents not indicated 


parental status 

Totals 


368 


10.3 
100 . 0 % 


Number of children per family* 


1 child 


Families 




2 children 


44 


26.7 


3 children 


22 


13.3 


4 children 


15 


9.1 


5 children 


2 


1.2 


6 children 


isf- 


1.2 
■ Tm 
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c. Ages of children 



Age 


Children' 


JL_ 


Less than one year old 


23 


. 7.3 


One year but less than two 


22 


7.0 


Two years but less than three 


34 


10.7 


Three years but less than four 


23 


7.3 


Pour years but loos than five 


22 


7.0 


Five years but less than six 


13 


4.1 


Six years but less than soven 


12 


3.8 


Seven years but loss thar. eight 


17 


5.4 


Eight years but less than nine 


14 


4.4 


Nine years but less than ten 


14 


4.4 


Ten years and over 


122 


38.6 


Total number of children 


M. 


100# 


Ineligible children 






Less than two years old 


45 


14.3 


More than six years old 


179 






224 


70.9# 


Eligible children 


Two years but less than three 


34 


10.7 


Three yoars but less than four 


23 


7.3 


Four years but less than five 


22 


7.0 


Five years but less than six 


12 


4.1 




22 





Child care arrangements of 
respondents with children . 

Husband 


Respondents 

3 


^3 


Wife 


56 


32.9 


Relative or neighbor 


21 


12.9 


Day care center 


9 


5.3 


Other 


9 


5.3 


No answer to question 


ii 





These data suggest that the need for the service by em- 
ployees was not overwhelming in that almost half the employed 
parents had no children; Slightly less than 3 Ojt of the parents' 
children were eligible for the center, and, eventually, only 
seven children used the service. Many male employees 
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preferred to have their children tended by the mother at 
home. Some refused the service for transportation reasons 
and other reasons cited in Part I of the first report. 

The key point, which should not be lost in the comment 
here, is that future employee needs would have been the im- 
portant criterion to measure. Although KLH RAD had no 
trouble in gaining new employees, the attractiveness of the 
Center to new employees might hqve become important had com- 
petition become keen for the particularly needed skills, 

4, Although employees indicate a desire to have a center, 
usage will more than likely be slow in the beginning months. 

Adjustments in family routine and changed child care 
arrangements take time and will slow down the approach to 
using the Center to its capacity. Some parents will wait to 
see how the other users like the Center, 

At the KLH R & D 39 parents indicated interest in the 
Center, However, only 7 children of company parents were 
using the service, 

5, Administrative ability and good business judgement 
are extremely important ingredients in the program direction. 

These skills are more important to the Program Director 
than educational training and teaching skills. This is 
particularly true in the initial stages of the Center's 
development. The most valued and immediately needed individu- 
als may already be in-house. At the outset, needs exist for 
architects, lawyers, accountants, and the like. An educational 
consultant may be utilized. The importance of the educational 

r" 
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program development comes later. In other words, the typical 
investment staff is needed to come to grips with such issues 
as costs, buy or lease, renovation, size. etc. 

6 . Volunteers are readily available, but usually not 
when needs are crucial. 

Wherever children are. people are always willing to help 
out either at no cost, or at relatively low wages. They are 
often women whoso children are grown, high school or college 
students and hqndy men. Their availability is usually limited 
to two-hour stints either between 9i 30 a.m. and II 13 O a.m. or 
2 1 00 p.m. and 4i00 p.m. Usually, those times are teacher- 
occupied times or nap times. The largest need for spare 
hands is early in the morning when the children are arriving, 
and late in the day when the children are leaving. Not many 
volunteers are able to be at the Center at 61 30 or 7«30 to 
help infants with their leggings and boots. 

7. Educational staff turnover will be high. The number 
of teaching hours per year for day care center teachers are 
longer than would be experienced in public or private school 
education. The competition for these teachers is keen, and 
it is difficult to retain qualified experienced pre-school 
teachers. The day care teacher puts in a concentrated teach- 
ing day for a complete year without the benefit of the con- 
ventional'. long summer vacation, the study breaks which can 
be taken while the children do assigned work, etc. The low 
age of the pre-schooler requires almost total concentration, 
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8 t The investment in industry related day care is a 
worthwhile venture for the Federal Government. If the gov- 
ernment were willing to endure the start-up costs, and if 
firms would take over the operational costs, many goals would 
be realized by the governmental agencies. 

The Federal Government is actively seeking new ways to 
overcome a variety of social ills which result in poverty and 
personal degradation. The education of pre-school children 
and the employment of parents to enhance the quality of 
family life is a principal goal of these efforts. 

From a cost-benefit standpoint the program has the poten- 

• I 

tial to act as a catalyst in reducing welfare costs below 
their present level. It is conceivable that industry-based 
child care programs will permit some otherwise unemployed 
persons to become employed in dignified, gainful work. If 
this happens, unemployment and other welfare payments to such 
people eould be eliminated or reduced. 

In addition, when a parent is gainfully employed, his 
self-reliance and independence from Government welfare may 
make him a more responsible and responsive citizen. An 
attitude of self-reliance may develop among the participants 
and carry over through their behavior, to their children 
and community. 

Adaptation of pre-school education and non-exploitative 
employment programs should also help to widen the base of 
future working opportunities for poverty children when they 
eventually seek employment as adults. This again should 
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reduce future welfare payments. 

« • 

In addition to possible welfare reductions, some portion 
of the Government investment in child care' programs may be 
returned in the form of increased taxable revenues. As the 
parents (and, in time, their children) eventually increase 
their income from steady work, new tax payments are likely to 
result. State governments may also receive higher tax re- 
ceipts, through either personal income tax levies or sales 
taxes paid on dollars spent by program participants. In 
addition, as more dollars are spent these expenditures cause 
a greater movement of goods and services which, in turn, 
generally generates more employment opportunities and more 
taxable revenues. 

Payments toward Social Security benefits should also 
increase. This increase ultimately will provide the indivi- 
duals involved with a more adequate retirement plan since re- 
tirement benefits are associated with program contributions, 

9, Industry related day care for pre-schoolers only is 
suboptimal; 

One of the major problems Of industry related day care 
results from the wide dispersion of children's ages. The 
service provided the working mother particularly would be 
limited in that special arrangements would have to be made 
for mothers with children attending grade school. This 
would be true for after school hours and school vacation 
periods. Furthermore, children in an eligible age group may 
be excluded if physical or mental handicaps exist. 
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The Federal Government has the obligation to seriously 

I 

probe the feasibility of other alternatives to pre-school 
education when mothers want to work. This may include widen- 
ing public education to include what is now tabbed the pre- 
school age group, specifically, 2i to 5 years of age. Many 
research reports indicate mothers want to worki others state 
children are significantly receptive to earlier learning. 
Financially speaking, including pre-school in public edu- 
cation, may be more practical in that buildings, cafeteria 
facilities, administrators, transportation links, etc, already 
exist, 

This alternative would require changes in the school day 
and school year. Public school hours are set up for non- 
working mothers (8*30-2«00), If mothers want to work, per- 
haps the school hours for children should be changed to coin- 
cide with working hours of parents. Parents would be able to 
drop off all children at an educational facility near the 
place of residence, not the place of employment. This alterna- 
tive would not only eliminate some transportation problems, 
but also would overcome problems created by the wide range of 
children of working parents, 

10, Any day care center associated with employment or 
training for employment is of no value per se if no jobs are 
available. 

One of the prime objectives in the creation of pre-school 
day care centers is to free the mother who desires employment 
so that she may either go into training and eventually 
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become employed or immediately become employed* Obviously, 
if no jobs are available, there is no need for the center. 

Hi A critical factor for the success of a center is 
the character and dedication of its Program Director. In 
the case of the KLH Child Development Center, this individual 
dedicated many long hours to helping the Center survive and 
thrive* Moreover, this commitment was not made for the pur- 
pose of enhancing her own career nor raising her salary. In 
fact, the Director agreed to a $4,000 cut in her salary in 
order to reduce the Center's cost budget. Without a strong, 

competent and dedicated leader it is doubtful that a center 

# • , 

could succeed 
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2. INDUSTRY-BASED DAY CARE 

Question : Can you submit for the reeord a list showing the extent of industry • 
based (lay eare in the United States today. Please indicate the number of children 
you estimate are actually receiving eare in these center *. What are the barriers 
to the expansion of industry-based day caret 

Answer: .4. Corporate day care eenters. — Industry-based day care plays a very 
small role In the total provision for child care for working mothers in the United 
States. Less than 5% of children of working parents are cared for in child care 
centers according to Day Care Services: Industry’s Involvement (Woman’s Bu- 
reau, U.S. Department of Labor, 1971). Westlnghouse Learning Corporation’s 
1970 study of day care Indicates that 57.9% of existing center based child care 
is run by industry. It appears on the basis of these figures that between 2 and 3% 
of child care in the United States is sponsored by industry. 

The following table shows seven corporations that subsidize child care centers 
in or adjacent to company facilities. The first five corporations own and operate 
their own centers. The two telephone company centers (which have been open 
less than six months) are owned and operated under contract with independent 
day care providers. 

These seven centers are licensed to care for a total of 476 children. In Septem- 
ber 1971, approximately 300 children were enrolled. About 90% (270 children) 
were children of corporate employees. The remaining children were from the 
local community. 



ticsnsed Average Children of Years of 
capacity enrollment employees operation 



Mr. Apparel, North Carolina 

Skyland Textile, North Carolina 


70 


35-40 


35-40 


3.0 


118 


90 


70 


2.0 


Vanderbilt Shirt, North Carolina 


48 


25-30 


15-20 


2.0 


Curtee Clothing, Kentucky 


45 


40 


40 


36.0 


Tysons Foods. Arkansas 


45 


39 


39 


1.5 


C. & P. Telephone, District of Columbia 

Ohio Bell, Ohio 


100 


35-40 


35-50 


0.3 


50 


35 


35 


0.1 



Total 476 299-314 269-279 
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B. Industry /Community programs. — At least four additional corporations 
; have subsidized child care programs, either in a consortium with other com- 

i pnnies or as part of a community-wide effort to expand and improve the avail- 

i. able day care. 

(1) The AVCO Day Care Center is located in the company’s Dorchester 
printing plant. The center is licensed for 40 children and has a long waiting 
list However, as a result of the relatively small, primarily male labor force 
i and the recent economic showdown, only 10-15% of the 35-40 children enrolled 

are children of AVCO employees. The remaining children are from the Roxbury- 
' Dorchester area. Federal and State funds have been recently approved to 

i increase capacity to 118 children and allow the operation to become largely 

!. autonomous. 

t (2) The KLH Child Development Center was started in 1967 in a renovated 

< building adjacent to the company facility in Cambridge, Massachusetts. The 

t center has a capacity of 60-70 diildren. Federal R&D funds were provided 

I until 1970. Enrollment of corporate employees ranged from 20-35 during this 

j period. The center has subsequently been opened to the public and is financed 

f through: (1) a consortium of corporations, each of which agrees to purchase 

spaces for children of their employees, (2) the local welfare department, and 
i (3) individual parents who can afford the weekly fee of $37.50. 

I (3) The Whirlpool Corporation and twenty-six other companies in Benton 

[ Harbor and St. Joseph, Michigan, helped establish the Twin Cities Area Child 

Care Centers, Incorporated. The center is financed through fees and private 
! donations, although local companies have contributed corporate professional 

j services to develop and manage the center. The center is licensed for 80 children 

< and is under-enrolled. Operating costs average about $40 per week per child, 

j (4) Control Data Corporation supported a company-sponsored diild care 

I center in North Minneapolis. The center, which originally cared for approxl- 

r , mately 15 children of corporate employees, received a federal grant In Septem- 

■ ber 1971 to expand enrollment to 120 children of low-income families in the 
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neighborhood. The center, which is now called the Northslde Child Develop- 
ment Center, is funded by local corporations, community organizations, and 
government agencies. 

C. Union-sponsored centers. — The Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America 
mn four child care centers for children of union members in Baltimore, Mary- 
land; Verona, Virginia; Chambersburg, Pennsylvania; and Chicago, Illinois. 
These centers, ranging in capacity from 60 to 300 serve women union members 
employed hi area plants. There is no charge to use the center. Unionized cor- 
porations contribute 10% of their payroll to the union's social-benefit trust fund 
which supports, among other things, the child care centers. 

D. Hospital-sponsored centers. — Approximately 98 hospitals with 100 beds 
or more operate child care facilities for use by their employees. Half the centers 
have less than 25 children enrolled, 35% enroll 25-49 children, and 15% have 
50 or more. About 80% of the centers operated either In the hospital itself 
( 16% ) or on the hospital grounds in another building ( 63% ) . 

The harriers to expanded Industry-based day care programs are more dif- 
ficult to analyze. The final results of the current HEW study should provide 
more definitive answers in several months. However, some highly preliminary 
fnctors are discussed below: 

High cost. — Quality child care, as currently defined by federal and state 
regulatory agencies, is expensive. Programs designed to fully meet the intent 
of current regulations cost $2000-$3000 per child per year ($40-$60 per child 
per week). The potential corporate savings from day care plus the amount 
parents are willing or able to pay is— except in unusual cases unlikely to equal 
the cost of this type of care. 

Uncertainty. — There is no empirical evidence about the potential reduction 
in turnover and absenteeism that corporate-subsidized child care would produce. 
In addition, most companies have inadequate knowledge about the causes and 
costs of turnover and absenteeism among their employees. Therefore, companies 
frequently take a wait-and-see attitude. Of the corporations currently Involved 
in child care programs, only the two telephone companies’ demonstrations have 
begun to collect data related to turnover and absenteeism (and these centers have 
operated only a few months). 

Small-scale operation. — Few corporate facilities employ sufficient females to 
support a day care center of over 50 children. On the average, a plant employing 
1000 female workers will have approximately 90-100 children between the ages of 
3 and 5 eligible to use the center. Historical experience suggests that lower than 
50% of the eligibles will actually use the center. Few companies employ this 
many females in one location. For example, only 2.1% of all manufacturing estab- 
lishments employ 500 or more workers, both male and female. Industries with 
heavy concentrations of female employees average less than 100 per operating 
location. Child care centers for less than 50 children absorb a relatively large 
amount of fixed overhead and are thus increasingly expensive per child served. 

Economic prosperity. — Although this preliminary conclusion is subject to 
change based on the on-going -HBW study, the benefits of employ er-subsidized 
child care appear heavily dependent on the economic prosperity of the specific 
industry and the degree of unemployment in a particular labor market. The 
potential value of industry-based day care is most sensitive to the need for addi- 
tional female employees who could be recruited by the provision of subsidized 
child care. This recruiting value is significantly larger than the savings possible 
by reducing turnover and absenteeism. As a result, industry-based child care is 
likely to be highly unstable, subject to fluctuations in local unemployment and 
the production requirements of particular industries. 

8. FRANCHISING DAY OABE 

Question: Some concern has been voiced about franchising day care centers. 
How many children are actually receiving care in suoh centers f Please give a 
general answer, and submit detailed information for the record. 

Answer : Five companies are actually operating franchised child care centers, 
with from one to eleven centers within each franchise. As many as 32 other con- 
cerns are operating company-owned facilities in over 200 locations. These firms 
presumably are testing the feasibility of opening franchised operations. 

The five companies who operate franchised centers are as follows: 

CenCor, Inc. (65 company-owned centers, 5 franchised centers) under name of 
Les Petite Academies. 

Day Care Centers of America (11 franchised centers) under name of Day Care 
Centers. 
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Integon Corporation (8 company-owned centers, 4 franchised centers) under 
name of American Day Nurseries. 

iSesame Nursery Centers (2 comi»any*owned centers, 11 franchised centers) 
under name of Aiphabetland. 

Wabash Consolidated Corporation (20 company-owned centers, 1 franchised 
center) under name of It' ’der-Care. 

We do not at this point have accurate information on the number of children 
receiving care in such centers. 

•I. ALLOCATION OP FUNDS FOB CONSTRUCTION OF CHILD OABE CENTERS 

Question: If. It. 1 authorises $ 50 million annually for construction of child care 
facilities, yet there is no formula in the hill setting forth the way these funds 
would be distributed. How would you intend to allocate funds appropriated among 
the states i 

Answer: No method of apportioning the money among the states has been 
finally determined. One of the alternatives would be to use a method similar to 
that used under Part B of Title IV of the Social Security Act which reads as 
follows : 

The sum appropriated pursuant to section 420 for each fiscal year shall be 
allotted by the Secretary for use by cooperating State public welfare agencies 
which have plans developed jointly by the State agency and tlie Secretary, as 
follows: He shall allot $70,000 to each State, and shall allot to each State an 
amount which bears the same ratio to the remainder of the sum so appropriated 
for such year as the population of such State under the age of 21. 

The amount distributed in this manner for FY 1972 is $46 million. For the 
$50 million appropriation under H.R. 1, the figure allotted to the states would be 
$70,080, with the remaining $45,991,350 distributed according to the number of 
children under the age of 21. 

Another alternative is to have private sponsor agencies, designated by the 
Governor or Mayor, determine construction project needs in its area and submit 
requests to a central review authority. The review would then rank projects on 
the basis of 1) specific project need for the success of the Opportunities for 
Families program in the local area, and 2) the cost/beneflt effectiveness of the 
pro]K>sed construction project. Projects might then be funded in ranked order, 
hut with limitations on the concentration of funds, such as limiting each region 
to not more than 20% of total Federal child care construction funds, and limiting 
States to not more than 10% of total Federal funds. 

r>. CHILD CARE AND EMPLOYEE ABSENTEEISM 

Question: I understand that your department has funded a study on the kinds 
of reductions in employee turnover ami absenteeism that are possible if child care 
is available. What have been the results of that study t 

Answer: The Department has funded a study designed to analyze existing 
employer-sponsored day care and evaluate their economic, social and legal 
implications. That study is currently underway and a final report will be avail- 
able in December. 

As part of the study, the contractor has agreed to analyze two issues related 
to this question. First, the contractor will evaluate the likely cost of employer- 
sponsored child enre under alternative assumptions about quality and type opera- 
tion as well us the value of reductions in turnover and absenteeism. Preliminary 
results suggest that the potential savings are appreciable, particularly for in- 
dustries with labor shortages, if day care is effective in recruiting additional 
female employees or retaining existing ones. Second, the contractor has surveyed 
existing corporate-based models to determine the actual impact on turnover, 
absenteeism and recruiting. Based on preliminary and incomplete returns, there 
is no empirical evidence on the actual results. Only two companies (C&P Tele- 
phone and Ohio Bell) have begun to collect the necessary data, and these pro- 
grams have been in operation for less than six months. 

0. FATHERLESS HOMES 

Question: The Census statistics show that the number of children growing up 
in a home without a fdthcr is increasing. To what extent have single mothers 
been competent parents? Would good child care help in stabilizing a child’s early 
years? 
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Answer : 

OGD has analysed a broad array of studies concerning the development of the 
child in the fatherless home. Most studies have concentrated upon male children. 
There are indications that male children in fatherless families are somewhat more 
likely to experience developmental difficulties than are male children in intact 
families. However, the extent to which father-absence affects the child is very 
much related to the mother’s ability to provide a supportive and stable family 
environment for her children. Her ability to do so is very much affected by 
economic, social, and emotional factors. The role of single parent involves, for 
many women, a reduction in income, social status, and a struggle against resent- 
ment, isolation, and self-doubt, all of which affect her ability to cope with the 
demands of child-rearing. 

There can be little doubt, based upon research in this area, that developmental 
child care for children in fatherless homes would be most helpful to those single 
mothers who experience such difficulties. Good child care would permit the mother 
to work and relieve the economic pressures on her family while at the same time 
permitting her to be confident that her child does not suffer as a consequence of 
her employment. Most importantly, the provider of male models through the child 
care system would provide the child with the male identity he needs in order to 
complete the stabilization of the environment in which he is to grow and develop. 

The Chairman. Senator Anderson is submitting his questions, and 
I will submit at this point some questions left by Senator Ribicoff that 
he would like to have answered for the record. 



Responses to Questions of Senator Ribicoff 

1. INADEQUACY OF CHILD CABE PBOVISION8 UNDEB H.B. 1 

Question: Under H.R. 1, according to statements in HEW and the Ways and 
Means Report, $7 00 million is provided for 875,000 day oare slots — $ 800 per slot. 
The Office of Child Development indicates that such a level is inadequate for 
all hut the most minimal custodial care. How docs this square with the Presi- 
dent’s original welfare message that “ the child oare I propose is more than 
custodial. This Administration is committed to a new emphasis on child develop- 
ment in the first five years of life.” t 

; Answer: The $800 figure represents a simple average cost per slot based on 
t an estimated cost of about $1600 per year for a full-time comprehensive slot 
and $700 to $800 per year for part-time slots, and based on an estimated ratio 
; of about two part-time slots to one full-time slot. The average cost per child care 
slot is often not a meaningful figure, especially when a range of child care 
r arrangements are contemplated. Certainly in some cases child care will tend to- 
ward the comprehensive-developmental care on a full time basis when that is 
what is appropriate. When it would be more appropriate to have part-time 
care which is closer to babysitting than developmental care, this would be 
provided at, of course, the lesser cost that such care requires. There will be 
, many different situations for which child care will be provided, and the needs 

< of the children served will vary even more widely. There is nothing in a plan 

[ to provide a wide range of child care services which is inconsistent with the 

President’s commitment to provide “more than custodial” child care. Child 
care under H.R. 1 will clearly be more than custodial. 

f 

2. CHILD OABE FOB MOTHERS NOT ON WELFARE 

V 

' Question: One of the things that concerns me about H.R. t as it passed the 
House is its lack of clarity about a mother's right to continue receiving child care 
once she has been placed in a fob and is no longer on welfare. Would you agree 
l to an amendment to H.R. 1 to make it clear that a mother who has worked her 

i way off welfare should be guaranteed access to child oare, and in addition, re- 

j. celved at least a partial subsidy if her income is low t 

j Answer : There is no method by which every mother who has worked her way 
; off welfare can be guaranteed access to child care any more than we can guarantee 

a Job to every person who is willing and able to work. H.R. 1 does provide the 
S means for the expansion of child care resources so that the mother has a greater 
assurance that she will find child care and perhaps have a choice among several 
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types. The 'bill also provides for a fee schedule based on the ability to pay, and 
for the deduction of child care costs to a greater extent on the individual s 
income tax, and for income disregard of child -care expenses. All these measures 
are designed to make the transition from welfare to employment less of a hard- 
ship on persons with low incomes. 

8. ENFORCING CHILD CARE STANDARDS 

Question: We know from our experience under the Medicare and Medicaid 
programs that Federal standards are only as good as their enforcement. My 
amendment to establish a Federal Child Care Corporation is designed to ensure 
that monitoring actually takes place. What plans do you have for monitoring 
under H.R. 1 to ensure that whatever standards you set are actually met? 

Answer: Program quality control, including monitoring of day care programs, 
will be a function of the Prime Sponsor agency which may carry out this function 
in several ways: 1) establish a staff working full-time to certify and monitor 
programs, or 2) contract with the State day care licensing agency to perform 
such functions. There will of course be Federal review of such monitoring to 
ensure that it is performed and to gather data on the results. We intend to see 
that Federal standards are effectively enforced for child care. 

4. NEW BUREAUCRATIC LEVEL 

Question: In the position paper on child care legislation you submitted to the 
Congress, you propose setting up a system of prime sponsors to whom you would 
give grants to establish child care centers. Our experience under many of the 
Federal programs enacted in the past decade is that funds are used for bureaucra- 
cies rather than services. Wouldn’t the use of prime sponsors be yet another way 
of creating new bureaucracies rather than spending money on child caret 

Answer : The Prime Sponsor concept lias been designed to avoid establishment 
of unnecessary structures and creation of resources which in time might turn out 
to be in the wrong location. We envision the Prime Sponsor agency as having a 
limited staff engaged in (1) developing plans for organized development of re- 
sources which are located where needed and of a nature desired by parents, 
(2) developing plans for maximum and efficient utilization of existing resources, 
and coordinating activities of all programs toward the end of better services, 
efficiently delivered, and (3) monitoring of programs to assure that services, pur- 
chased are delivered and that desired quality is maintained. 

5. NEED FOR A LOCAL VOICE IN CHILD CARE 

Question: Under H.R. 1, the Secretary of Labor is made responsible for pro- 
viding child care sci'viccs with full Federal fund’ng. Although the bill indicates 
that he may arrange for these services by contracting with appropriate local 
officials, there is no compulsion for him to do so. In fact, the bill specifically 
authorises him to contract with virtually any type of public or private agency or 
other person. Likewise the establishment of child care standards is left entirely 
ah the Federal level with the Secretaries of Labor ami HEW. This seems to fly 
(n the face of established Federal policy in connection with such programs as 
Headstart and in the face of the views of most authorities in the field. 

Don’t you think that it is possible to combine full Federal funding with the 
retention of a significant local role in the operation of ohild caret 

How do you think we can assure that those who are closest to the problem 
and most concerned with the welfare of the ohildrcn arc able not only to be 
heard but also to have some real control over the quality of child care provided 
In the'r communities t 

Answer: It is not the intention of the Administration, through the use of 
prime sponsors, to eliminate participation of local communities in the delivery 
of service. In fact the prime sponsor would work closely with the private and 
public agencies in the local communities providing the services. Parents would 
lie encouraged to pnrticiimte in the activities and operation of the local programs. 
It would, however, seem tragically wasteful to by-pass the state and local govern- 
ments and make use of an exclusively neighborhood based child care system 
denying the States the opportunity to progress in programs already undertaken. 

The Councils will include parents who represent the population served by the 
prime sponsor. Regardless >f the funding the communities will still have much 
to contribute to the successful operation of the program. 
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6. CHILD OABE AND DEPRIVATION 

Question: Dr. Zigler, children growing up in our central cities suffer educa- 
tional, health, and other kinds of deprivation. To what extent can child cart- 
offset this deprivation t Is your answer a matter of faith, or oan the length and 
intensity of the child care experience be related to results t 

Answer: My answer Is based on the results of a recent Office of Child Develop- 
ment analysis of a number of studies which indicate the effects of developmental 
child care on deprived children. 

There is definitely more than a temporary immediate impact of early interven- 
tion programs in such'cases. It is important to note, however, that programs vary 
in emphasis, and that this variance may determine what type of longer range 
benefit is observed. Although each program showed some positive gains not all 
programs show positive effects in all forms of school performance at the end of 
fourth grade. 

iPreschool programs cannot guarantee continued success throughout public 
school but it can definitely enhance school readiness and particular skills during 
the first few years of public school. The view of the present researchers indicates 
that there is an impact of preschool intervention, but that -it takes a commitment 
from the public school and the home to guarantee continued success. As Herzog 
indicates, “children can learn how to learn if we can learn how to teach them.” 

7. CHILD CARE AND OFF REGISTRATION 



Question: 

1. Under OFF, how many people needing ohild care will have to register t 

2. How many will never be referred to work or training due to a lack of child 
care facilities f 

Answer : Again assuming presently written effective dates and work registra- 
tion requirements, we estimate that there will be about 777,000 mothers of chil- 
dren 6 to 14 who will be required to register under Federal and/or State 
programs under H.R. 1. Of this figure, about 200, 00C already will have been work- 
ing at least 6 months out of the year and presuuably will already have made 
child care arrangements which they may want to continue. It is quite unlikely 
that any appreciable number will “never be referred to work or training due to 
a lack of child care facilities.” It is true that some priorities will need to be set 
so that those who will most benefit from training and job placement will receive 
first call on child care services, but there will be a turnover in the first ranks 
from people becoming able to take care of their child care needs on their own 
and thus freeing up resources for those in lower priority categories. It may also 
be true that child care or its lack may not always be the prime cause of a 
recipient not being placed in work or training. A temporary shortage of training 
slots, for example, could defer a recipient's entry into such a program. A tem- 
porary scarcity of jobs could hold back a recipient from being placed in regular 
employment. We do not envision a program under which substantial numbers 
of recipients will be put in a permanent “holding” status just because of a lack 
of child care. Instances of recipients “never” going to work or training for this 
reason should be very rare. 

8. WHO WILL NEED OHILD OABE 



Question. 

1. How many OFF children will need child caret 

(a) How many aged 3-6t 

(b) How many over age 6t 

2. Provide a state-by-state breakdown. 

S. Of the 875,000 slots, how many will be custodial, how many developmental t 
In other words, please provide us with information on per/slot funding, e.g. 100 
slots of $800 each, 500 slots at $2000 each. 

Answer. Our figures for this are not yet fully complete and refined. For ex- 
ample, we do not yet know or have any firm basis for estimating the program 
participation rate of the working poor population who will be eligible for as- 
sistance under H.R. 1. We have estimated at this point that among female-headed 
families, there will be something on the order of 2.6 million children who will need 
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child care. Under Federal and/or State programs (assuming currently written 
effective dates and work registration provisions). Of that figure, about 160,000 
would he children under three, about 251,000 children between 3 and 5, and 2.1 
million between ages 6 and 14. The assumption used as a basis for these figures 
is that children of mothers who have been working 0 months or more per year 
and of course are eligible under H.R. 1 — will need child care. It must be kept 
in mind that in order to work at the present time, very large numbers of mothers 
have already established child care arrangements which they may well wish to 
continue after H.R. 1 is enacted. For this reason, one cannot simply subtract 
child care available under H.R. 1 from the number of children needing child 
care to arrive at a deficiency figure Unfortunately we have not yet developed 
a reliable estimate of the number of children who are technically in “need” of 
child care for whom we will not actually have to provide child care because of a 
continuation of present arrangements. 

We are presently engaged in producing State-by-State data on child care 
under H.R. 1 but have not as yet been able to produce usable data. As soon as 
good data is produced, it will be made available. 

In answer to the question about the numbers of custodial and developmental 
slots among the 875,000, it should be made clear that we do not envision a simple 
two-track system under which some children receive developmental care while 
some receive custodial care. What we do expect is a wide range of child care 
services to be provided under Federal assistance, varying from full-time com- 
prehensive developmental when that is what is needed, to very brief part-time 
baby-sitting when that is most appropriate to the situation and the child. As pre- 
viously menioned, on top of the 875,000 slots, there will be a considerable number 
of children who will continue in child care arrangements previously used by 
working parents. In short, it is not possible to answer this question directly 
since it assumes a system of child care which we do not envision. 

0. INCOME OF FAMILIES WHOSE CHILDREN ARE RECEIVING CHILD CARE 

SERVICES 

Question: 

1. What percent of children in each of the existing day care programs arc 
receiving Aid to Families with Dependent Children t 

2. What percent are of families making less than poverty-level income f 

3. What percent are of families with Incomes between poverty-level and the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics standard in S. 2001 1 

Answer : 

1. Under child care programs Federally funded through Title IV-A of the 
Social Security Act, practically 100% of the children are from AFDC-eligible 
families. 

2. Although no reliable data exists on this question, we would estimate that 
00% of children in IV-A day care are from families making less than poverty 
level income. 

3. Extremely few— there may be isolated cases in target population areas 
which are nearly 100% AFDC eligible, but the likelihood of any appreciable 
number of such cases is so remote that the expense of data gathering on this 
category is not considered a good investment. In any case, we estimate that there 
are never more than 10% of such cases. 

10. “COMMUNITY COORDINATED CHILD CARE” (4— C) ORGANIZATIONS 

Question: For several years the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare has been promoting State and local “ community coordinated child care ” 
organizations. As / understand it, the purpose of this effort was to coordinate 
child care activities on a local level. Yet the impression / have is that there has 
been no substantial expansion of child care services during this period. Can you 
give some concrete examples of the value of promoting these local coordinating 
organizations f 

Provide a list of all such coordinating organizations and indicate, on a before- 
and-aftcr basis, how lack of coordination turned into coordination . Indicate the 
expansion which resulted from each “ community coordinated child care orga- 
nization." 
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Answer : 



ESTIMATED FEDERAL EXPENDITURES AND CHILDREN SERVED UNDER MAJOR FEDERAL CHILD CARE PROGRAMS, 

FISCAL YEAR 1971 





Expenditures 


Estimated 


Annual cost per child 


Program 


Total 

cost 

(thousands) 


Federal 

cost 

(thousand) 


numoer ui — 

children 
(full day 
child care) 


Total 

cost 


Federal 

cost 


Title IV— A Social Security Act AFDC— Social 


services 

Title IV— A Social Security Act* work incentive 


$273, 508 


$205, 199 


197,479 


$1,308 


$1,039 


program 

Title IV — A Social Security Act a AFDC— Income 


40, 000 


30,000 


97,541 


410 


307 


disregard 


99,000 


59.400 


300.000 


aan 


1QR 


Title l— Economic Opportunity Act concentrated 


employment program 

Title II — B Economic Opportunity Act Project 


7, 500 


7,500 


9,500 


789 


789 


Headstart 

Title III— B Economic Opportunity Act migrant and 


137, 500 


110,000 


80,000 


1,780 


1,375 


season farmworkers 


1,400 


1,400 


2,000 


700 


700 


Total 


558,908 


413,499 


686,520 


807 


602 



n,U,t!?L. l0 j!^.L? st iP e . r chiltl due in 2l rt ,0 Stales not charging administrative and medical costs of child care to the WIN 
l clor may b . e c *L UMd b 7 •Mount of WIN program children In care in agency facilities for which no charge 
is maoe against win program funds. 

* These are children of employed AFDC mothers whose care Is financed in part by disregard of earned income for child 

MU h e&S KartfK * ould 1,8 9l “ lble ,or #nd Fed8ral sbar,n * 



REGION I 



New Hampshire State 4-C: Pull Recognition. Pilot Project. Head Start in- 
service training programs are coordinated with other pre-school programs in 
the State. 



Massachusetts State 4-C: Pull Recognition. Contract with HUD/OCD/SRS 
for $160,000 to provide technical assistance to Model Cities in planning, develop- 
ing, implementing, and expanding quality child care services. 

Holyoke-Chicopee, Massachusetts 4-C: Full Recognition. Pilot Project. In- 
formation and referral center on children’s services in welfare, education, rec- 
reaction, sources of local, State, and federal funding, health, medical, and 
Iisychological services. 

Vermont State 4-C : Full Recognition. In 1969, Vermont had 36 day care cen- 
ters. Through 4-C, the legislature provided $125,000, and $125,000 was received 
from other sources. Together, with Title IV-A funds, $1,000,000 was generated, 
for 172 licensed facilities, 2989 day care slots, with 31 license applications now 
being processed. All Family Day Care Homes are “satellites” to day care cen- 
ters as a condition for licensing in order to upgrade the Family Day Care Home 
mothers’ skills. 



Maine State 4-C: Contract with HUD/OCD/SRS to provide technical assist- 
ance to Model Cities in planning, developing, implementing, and expanding 
quality child care services. 

Portland, Maine 4-C : Full Recognition. 3 bills introduced into legislature to 
provide more and better child care. Volunteer telephone information center pro- 
vides children’s service information in the area. Administers $2,000,000 in chil- 
dren’s service funds, primarily from Title IV-A. Rural task force working on 
dental care (Maine is among the lowest of the nation in dental care) dentists 
have provided free dental care to 71 children. 

Lewiston -Auburn, Maine; Orno, Maine; New Haven, Connecticut; Rhode 
Island State ; Rutland, Vermont; Montpelier, Vermont; Norwich, Vermont - Bur- 
lington, Vermont; Manchester, New Hampshire; Lynn, Mass., South Shore, 
Mass. ; Lowell, Mass. ; Cape Cod, Mass. ; Brookline, Mass. ; Brockton, Mass • 
Lawrence, Mass. ; Boston, Mass.; Greenfield, Mass.; Somerville, Mass. ; New 
Bedford, Mass. ; Fitchburg, Mass. ; Pall River, Mass. ; Worcester, Mass. ; North- 
ampton, Mass. ; Cambridge, Mass. ; are all in the process or organizing and 
applying for recognition. 
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REGION n 

New Jersey State 4-C : Contract with HUD/OCD/SRS to provide technical 
assistance to Model Cities in planning, developing, implementing, and expanding 
quality child care services. 

Westchester County, New York 4-C: Full Recognition. Pilot Project. Assisted 
Westchester Community College in developing a $52,000 EPDA Training Grant 
proposal. Transfer Sub-committee of Westchester 4-C Council has created plans 
for credit transfer from one college to another. “Course-Conferencing" program 
for paraprofessionals in day care centers with credits from more than one insti- 
tution to aid them in working toward specific degree programs. 

Trenton, Paterson, Red Bank, Camden County, Bergen County, Somerset 
County, Morris County (New Jersey) and Utica, Rochester, Orange County 
(New York) are all in the process of organizing. 



REGION III 



Maryland State 4-C : Initial Recognition. Pilot Project. Responsible for devel- 
opment of State child care training component, development of local 4-C orga- 
nization in a State-wide network, conducts State-wide conferences and serves 
as clearinghouse for information on child care and child development, assist 
Maryland State Office of Child Development in planning. 

Washington, D.C. 4-C : Initial Recognition. Developed a licensing code for day 
care centers, developed a city-wide survey, developed and conducted a training 
institute for D.C. child care personnel under a Child Welfare Short Term Train- 



ing Grant ( SRS ) . „ 

Pennsylvania State 4-C: Initial Recognition. Pilot Project. Surveyed needs 
and resources State-wide, formulated priorities, now developing a State plan for 
child care. Coordinated funding source for 4-C (Title IV-A, Model Cities Sup- 
plemental, Pennsylvania State funds), Developed unified funding and account- 
ing system. Coordinated training programs for 100 day care personnel in 3 col- 
leges. Conducted county-wide workshops for day care operators and mothers. 
Monitors, reviews proposals, gives technical assistance on child care to local 
4-C groups. Contract with HUD/OCD/SRS to provide technical assistance to 
Model Cities, employs project director and 5 field coordinators. Title IV-A and 
Model Cities Sunnlemental now matched for extended child care services in 7 



areas in the State. „ • 

Delaware State 4-C : Initial Recognition. Expanding Head Start. Contract with 
HUD/OCD/SRS to expand child care planning and services in Model Cities. 

Huntington, Welck, and Parkersburg, West Virginia ; Danville, Charlottes- 
ville, Richmond, Lynchburg, and Christianburg (Provides dental assistance and 
dental trailer to day care centers), Virginia; New Castle County, Delaware; 
Montgomery County, Maryland; York County, Tioga County, Schuylkill Coun- 
ty, Luzerne County, ; Lancaster County, Lackawanna County, 2 child develop- 
ment centers), Bradford County, Berks County (Central referral office, career 
ladder program, staff work with mentally retarded and physically handicapped, 
food service program coordination between school districts and centers, staff and 
school and school facilities for after school recreational program), 3 centers for 
Handicapped, Serves 444 children in 20 family day care homes, 10 pre-school 
centers. 8 after school centers, Handicapped centers, raised $900,000 local money, 
Philadelphia (technical assistance to subcontractors of Title IV-A Day Care) 
are all in the process of organizing. 



REGION IV 



Athens, Georgia 4-C : Full recognition. Contract with Model Cities for day 
care services in Model Cities areas. Received OCD Research and Demonstration 
Grant to carry out 1) staff development; 2) coordinate health services, 3) serve 
as clearinghouse, 4) develop volunteers, 5) establish Media Center for GOO chil- 
dren in Model Cities area. 

Metropolitan Dade County-Miami 4-C : Full Recognition. Pilot Developed the 
proposal and facilitated negotiations between Model Cities and Public Welfare 
Department which opened up use of Title IV-A funds resulting in 1 million 
dollars for 1) preschool, 2) infant care, 3) after school care for 800 children 
in Model Cities. 4-C administers the program, subcontracting to agencies for 
direct delivery of services and evaluate and supervises the contractors. Matching 
Community Chest funds with IV-A for a quarter million dollars worth of serv- 
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ices in non-Model City areas for 260 children. Developing proposal for evalua- 
tion system for child care programs in Dade County. Developing proposal for 
training grant. Obtained money for experimental family day care project to 
continue until IV-A money was available. Developed for state legislature a legis- 
lative packet on child care. Set up central purchasing for day care centers. Pre- 
pared booklet listing requirements for establishing day care centers. Prepared 
specific reports pinpointing aren of greatest needs and did cost analysis. Con- 
ducted 3 community-wide workshops, 1 county-wide workshop. Investigating 
ways to provide health services to children in child care facilities. Give techni- 
cal assistance tc various agencies. 

Tupelo, Mississippi 4-C : Initial Recognition. Pilot. Coordinated training: 1) 
Joint staff training for school personnel and community action agency. 2) 
Workshops for pre-school workers and parents. 3) Workshops for industry per- 
sonnel. Promoted a child day care bill in the state legislature which would have 
required a license to insure minimum Health and Safety of children in group 
situations. Bill failed to pnss. Laying groundwork with State Department of 
Public Welfare to secure 1V-A funds for day care. Public education activities 
included distribution of materials. Technical assistance on aspects of day care 
services, how to obtain supportive services, licensing requirements. 

Atlanta, Georgia 4-C: Initial Recognition. Pilot. Proposed an experimental 
central administrative and coordination mechanism for Model Cities. Attained 
$15,000 in local funds to mnteh with Title IV-A to support 4-C planning staff. 
Worked with the State Dept, of Family and Children’s services regarding State 
AFDC requirements qualifying for IV-A funds. Training Committee of the 4-C 
conducts workshops in dny care for 125 people using 13 technical assistants pre- 
viously trained through a HEW grant. Planning Committee working with Re- 
search Center of the Community Council to develop a plan for Day Care. Vnblic 
Education Committee conducted tours of centers, publishes Newsletters. Priori- 
ties and Needs Committee worked with housing authority to build day care fa- 
cilities in their projects. Stuff Committee worked wih State Labor Department 
concerning employment of dny care personnel. 

Louisville- Jefferson County 4-C: Initial Recognition. Pilot. $10,000 in local 
funds mntched with Title IV-A for community planning, information gathering, 
purchase of child care. Completed n basic Information System Design. Through 
a survey, enlisted cooperation of local industry and privnte employers to obtain 
data on child care for working mothers. With the Volunteers Bureau of Louis- 
ville and Jefferson County planned a systematic use nnd training of volunteers 
in early child care programs. 4-C, Louisville Bonrd of Education, and State De- 
partment of Child Welfare presented 8 week course for day care teachers in the 
area of early language development With Jefferson Community College, devel- 
oping program leading to AA degree in early child enre. Developed a Standing 
Committee to attend to child care staff development needs. Developed a IV-A 
contract for $22,000 for purchase of 20 slots. (Developed similnr proposals for 
other ngencies) . Planned for development of day care centers in n locnl municipal 
housing complex. Developing nn affiliation of 5 local settlement houses involved 
in child care programs in order to pool funds for more comprehensive services. 
Working with Community Action Agency for expansion of current early child 
care programs. 

Brevard, North Carolina 4-C: Initial Recognition. Developed locnl share for 
matching Title IV-A for planning nnd services. 

Nashville, Tennessee 4-C : Initial Recognition. Obtained $12,500 in locnl funds 
for planning and administration. Currently negotiating with Model Cities CDA 
to provide day care planning for tnrget area. Planning in training project for 
dny enre staffing in Nashville area. 

Kentucky State. Newport/Kentucky, Georgia State. Macon (Georgia) ; Charles- 
ton, Columbia (S.C.); North Carolina State, Winston-Snlem (recipient of 
OCD grant to coordinate planning, increase services for 6-12 year old) : Knox- 
ville, Oakridge, Memphis, Tenn.; Gainesville, Jacksonville (recipients of $20,000 
to plan for expansion of services), Tnmpa, West Palm Bench, Jacksonville, Lake- 
land, Tallahassee, Orlando (Florida) ; Florida State (recipient of HUD-OCD 
contract for technical assistance to Model Cities)— all in the process of orga- 
nizing, and applying for recognition. 
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REGION V 

Indiana State 4-C : Full Recognition. Technical assistance to community 4-C 
development. Statewide conference on day care. Influenced Governor’s decision 
signing executive order to use IV-A funds for former and potential AFDC 
recipients to day care purchase. April 71 Indiana first purchase of day care 
from centers. State 4-C receives county 4-C and DPW day care plans, and 
reviews in concert with State DPW. State 4-C serves as watchdog to prevent 
abuses and insure services quality. 

Indianapolis (Marion County) : Full Recognition. Child care needs survey. 

Model Cities Contract for $32,000 to coordinate child care in MNA’s. Referral 
service for placement of children in centers. Up-dated list on day care center 
vacancies. Child Development Training Program conducted by Indianapolis 
Skills Center under grant from the Child Welfare League of America. Licensed 
graduates are referred to centefs for employment. 

Gary (Lake County) 4-C: Full Recognition. Contract with Gary Income Main- 
tenance Project, Model Cities and CEP to refer and provide day care in MNA’s. 

Created resource lending library for equipment, books, curriculum guides, avail- 
able to day care mothers and agencies. Assisted local people in obtaining day 
care facilities licenses. Assisted in renovation, decoration, staffing, and equiping 
new centers. 

Hammond 4r-G : Full Recognition. Two new centers now operating serving 70 
children. Three new centers to be opened in November 71 serving 130. Two year 
accredited course to train High School graduates in day care through Purdue 
University. 16 Indiana youth, 5 from Hammond, all from disadvantaged homes, 
are enrolled. Lunch through cooperation of Public School Lunch program. City 
Public Health services used for children’s examinations. 

South Bend, (St. Joseph County) : Full Recognition. Fully licensednon-proflt 
centers now serve 16 children. One center in operation through $13,760 Model 
Cities grant. Seeking clarification of new State IV-A monies, to see if children are 
eligible outside MNA’s. Satellite network involving Head Start to coordinate 
needed comprehensive services. Negotiations with churches for funds and space 

for new centers. „ . 

East Chicago, Ft. Wayne, Evansville, Richmond, Terre Haute, Bloomington, 

Michigun City, Elkhart, Anderson, Decatur County, Muncie, West Lafayette, and 
Greensburg are all organizing and applying for recognition. 

Illinois State 4-C : Full Recognition. Conducted 2 legislative workshops on day 
care with staffs of State Senators and Representatives. Proposed two new types j 

of day care legislation. Conducted conferences on “How to Start a Day Care t 

Center.” Working on resource development for day care in the State. ; 

Chicago 4-C : Full Recognition. Chicago 4-C Subcommittee on Education and { 

Training is part of the Mayor’s Task Force for Manpower Improvement, enlarge- ] \ 

ment of facilities, and expanded day care. Coordination of staff training and \ 

education through a contract with Chicago City College. Coordinated inspection 
and licensing services and technical assistance for all groups interested in op- 
erating day care centers. Developed and maintains updated records for need for $ 

day care for the city. Cooperated with Chicago Housing Authority for Day care 1 

centers. ^ . j 

St. Clair County 4-C (East St Louis) : Full Recognition. CDA $60,000 grant to i 

be used for staff development and provide funds for family day care center. Es- ! 

tn Wished mobile staff development unit. Coordinated health plans. Employs a 
social worker available to all centers for consultation on children. 

Evanston (Day care program for school age children), Rockford, South Cook 
County (May conference on Child Development), Carbondale, Champaign, Dan- 
ville, and De Kalb are in organizational stages. 

Minnesota State C-4 Committee, the Minneapolis, St Paul, and St. Louis 
County (Duluth) 4-C groups are all in the organizing process. 

The Wisconsin State 4-C (Annual Day Care Workshop), Madison (survey of 
local resources and training projects under OE-EPDA grant), Milwaukee (join- 
ing Madison in EPDA grant training), La Crosse and 5-County Area (Rush, 

Sawyer, Taylor, Washburn, and Burnett Counties), are in organizational phase, 
and applying for recognition. 

Escannbn, Michigan 4-C: Full Recognition. (Menominee-Delta-Schoolcraft 
Counties) Through Intermediate school District a language developmentalist is 
provided, 14 classes provided, one on Indian reservation. Funds provided from 
Board of Education and local school boards. Classes conducted in nutrition, so- 
cial security, first aid, family planning. Emergency food programs. Resource 
persons .provided through 4-C by Health Department and County Department of 
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S la ,!l! n ? Ce f- Joint blis,ng ttgreements between public school. Head Start and 
4-C with one insurance policy, city of Escanaba paying for gasoline 

^ l - te V n lSSl ' an Buren ,,nd Berrini ' Counties; Grand Rapids, Sngi- 

1,11 " ( directory of Irogranis for Young Children) ; Detroit (Wavne State Tini 
versify co-sponsored day cure teacher/aid course, for Credit, fees Mid bv «lo,m 

S™ ”';"S e > V - A »- B»«n* creek. DteklMoWM &55S, A™ JSKr bS.' 

Harbor, Holland, Jackson, are in organizational stages. 

arsisss sar - zn&fss. 

loledo, Ohio 4-C: Full Recognition. Joint purchase of milk. Joint mirchasp nf 

cal’recor l fnr g ,,T,a erShip in Educational Purchasing Assn Commo? medi- 
cal record for all child care centers. Joint training programs through coonera- 

tor Xh0C ' " nd »' Employment Services. Piece 

source, preventive dental care plans), Cincinnati (Plans to have ADFC nlan 
amended for use of Title IV-A for planning), Cleveland, Lorrnin Co (Toledo) 

rantr^Pt S tn^°° S i ter ’ 2 b l° Stat * a11 ln organizational stages. (HUD/OCD/SRS 
contract to develop State coordinating committee and assist local communities 
to develop coordinating mechanism.) communities 

BEOION VI 

New Mexico State 4-C: Department of Health and Social Services has recently 
*K£ LX???* ' HUD/OCD/SRS for $102,000 to develop a state coordi- 
ll at *° ass * s * communities in local coordination, and particularly assist 

tawWlSf 1 ? »( "“"“w “! d s »"*» F »' se.tth“ KTmJrS 

Its AVIN child care In the past year from more than 200 to more than 900 children 
and is exploring Head Start as a Model Cities— WIN resource. The New Career- 
ist Training Program is designed to train para-professionals for child care cu- 
reers, enabling them to own and deliver child care services. 

Albuquerque 4-C : Full Recognition. In addition to the New Careerist Training 
Program (with the assistance of the University of New Mexico), has a grant for 

f titt ? nd st A a i‘ t ' up of chi,d development projects, and a NIMH/OE grant 
of $104,000 in an Advocacy for Children Project 

S' 11 !?,/? P ,nnningfor » pre-school day care center with 
Itiinding DHSS Tltle TV-A ’ SSA for working mothers in an existing community 

The Zunl Pueblo tribe is in the stages of organizing a Pueblo Office of Child 
development, with the Governor currently serving as Chairman of the 4-C or- 
ganization. While a day care center is being planned In conjunction with a local 
electronics firm employing Zuni mothers, a tribal concern is to upgrade the skills 
of grandparents who are normally expected to care for the children. 

Oklahoma State 4-C: Full Recognition. Expansion of WIN Child Care Re- 
sources. Investigating Head Start as a day care resource. Through the Oklahoma 
.state University, a training program was provided for 30 para-professionals. 

Oklahoma County-City 4-C: Full Recognition. Two grants, a Child Welfare 
League of America ($100,000) and an MDTA (DoL) grant for $100,000 for train- 
ing para-professionals for certification as Child Care Specialists. 

Pittsburgh County-McAlester 4-C: Full Recognition. Two dav care centers in 
nctory areas for WIN mothers. Increased its WIN children in child care from 
108 to 738 in a 0 month period. A local vocational-technical institute provides 
trainees ns part of full time staff in the facilities. School system provides train- 
“ lg ln day care to expand the available programs for children ages 3-5 Model 

“ com P rehe nsive MNS study and 4-C administers the 
MNA-Model Cities child care project, supplemented by Title IV-A funds 
Tulsa and Chickasha are in the organizational stages. 
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Arkansas State 4-C : Full Recognition. State 4-C agency contracted with State 
Department of Public Welfare for $100,000 in day care. Developed state-wide 
technical assistance program to communities for planning child care especially 
in relation to WIN program, assists communities to develop 4-C organizations. 
Created an Emergency Food Program Central Data File. Published a county- 
by-county directory of services available, and a manual of sources for day care 
licensing requirements. 

El Dorado (Union County), Arkansas 4-C: Full Recognition. Union County 
4-C has opened a new day care center in a previously closed 5-classroom ele- 
mentary school, and has matched State funds with State Department of Public 
Welfare funds for Title IV-A, SSA for purchase of service. In addition, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has provided support for new kitchen facilities for meals 
and snacks. 

Texarkana (Miller County), Fayetteville (Washington County), Camden 
(Ouchita County), Jonesborough (Craighead County), Southwest Arkansas (3 
counties centered in Arkadelphla), Northcentral Arkansas (5 counties centered 
in Batesvilie), Conway (Faulkner County), Arkansas River Valley (8 counties 
centered in Dardenelle), East Central Arkansas (5 counties centered in Forrest 
City), Central Arkansas (2 counties centered in Lonoke), Black River Arkansas 
(3 counties centered in Pocohontas), are all at Steering Committee stage and are 
in the process of organizing. 

Texas State 4-C : Department of Public Welfare lias signed a contract with 
HUD/OCD/SRS to develop a state coordinating body, to assist communities in 
local coordination, and to assist particularly Texas Model Cities. Staff under the 
terms of the contract are only now being employed. 

Waco 4-C : Full Recognition. 

1. Second Year Project of HUD Model Cities, funded by Model Cities and IV— A 
for $160,000. 

(a) Administration and Staff. 

(b) Family Day Care Homes (15, 5 children in each, infant to 3 years old), 
plus repair. 

(c) Bl-Lingunl program in two Head Start centers and a private Latin 
American center, materials to be purchased from Southwest Educational De- 
velopment Laboratory who is developing audio-visuals. 

(d) Parenting Education program in early childhood development. 

2. Five Year plan developed under HUD for 24 hour care, handicapped 3-5 pilot 
program, comprehensive services in MNA centers (2-5), after school care, volun- 
teer program for in center care with orientation. 

Houston 4-C : Full Recognition. 

1. United Fund of Houston and Harris County allocated $10,000 for 4-C ad- 
ministration in 1969, $26,000 in 1970, and $26,000 in 1971. 

2. Establishment of sub-committees to survey : Residential and Day Services 
(foster home care, adoption, children’s homes, etc.), Counseling Services (case- 
work, legal services, etc.), Employment, Education Services, Financial and Sup- 
plementary Services, Health Services, Special Services (law enforcement, re- 
search, home management, etc.), and Recreation and Character Building Services. 

3. Model Cities — Houston and Council contract to provide day care services to 
MNA for 1,110 children for $726,000 in 230 day homes (660 children) and 6 new 
centers (with capacities each for 75 children). 1970. 

4. Model Cities — Houston and Council contract to continue previous contract 
called Late First-Year Action Programs for $750,000. 

5. Model Cities — Houston and Council contract for Second Action Year for 
$1,457,000 from Model Cities and $2,254,000 from Title IV-A day care elements 
to l>e sub-contracted. 

6. Model Cities — Houston and Council contracts are for comprehensive services 
(centralize dental, medical, psychological). 

San Antonio 4-C : Full Recognition. 

1. Surveys of : 

(o) Licensed Day Care Centers. 
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( 6) Child Care Services (in cooperation with school districts). 

(o) Group Day Care. 

2. Creation of Demonstration Day Care Center. 

3. Training Programs : 

JtU PM8 “” " p,n,ied *° lncla,ie t,r " ,att 

Welfare Short ftm Training Grant with San Antonio Com- 
munity College to train 100 sub-professional day care workers. 

(c) Education Professions Development Act Grant with San Antonio 
Community College to train 68 pre-school teacher aids (18-60 years old, 30 
daytime 15 nighttime students, 71% Mexican American 
27% Black 2% Anglo), two year program. 

4. Active with TDPW in licensing family day care homes in MNA’s. 

o. Development of vest pocket playgrounds. 

6. Creation of Baby Sitting Club. 

7. Creation of Mother’s Club. 

8. Creation of Toy Lending Library. 

0. Involved in promotion of Spanish Literature 

10. Operating central referral system for students and workers. 

11. Development of central equipment depository. 

12. Creation of minimum standards for day care document. 

13. Budget of $470,000 funded by Alamo Council of Governments, Texas De- 
velopment of Public Welfare, United Funds, Housing and Urban Development, 
San Antonio Area Foundation Federal, State, local, and private. 

Emphasis on training sub- and parn~professionals in a comprehensive program, 
to improve in-home, and family day care homes, to create informal day care situ- 
ations, to enable for licensing, to support WIN program. Pilot. 

Austin, Crockett, Nacogdoches, and Dallas are in organizational stages. 

The Jicarilla Apache tribe lias created a child care center, and is negotiating its 
own $95, 000 for a Title I V-A.SSA $38, 000 project. 

Edinburgh, Texas 4-C was awarded a Section 426 SSA Grant for a Model 
Cities demonstration in coordination, particularly with refernce to Indian and 
Migrant needs, to offer possible employment to para-profesionals in day care, to 
develop a bi-lingual program and curriculum. 

Louisiana State, St. Tammany Parish, and Shreveport, are all in early organi- 
zational stages. 

REGION VII 

Nebraska State 4-C (organizing) : Developed a State Plan-Coordination of 
Services to Children — which the coordinator is implementing. Plans for intro- 
ducing early childhood development Into the curriculum of the public high 
schools on a pilot basis. 

Omaha, Nebraska 4-C (organizing) : Committee chaired by Director, Family 
and Child Services of Omaha. Sponsors a monthly meeting to bring prospective 
day care operators together with the representatives of the three State agencies— 
Fire Marshall, Welfare, Health — who have an influence on licensing. In this 
manner, prospective operators will have valuable information before they choose 
a site for a center. Sponsored a state-wide conference on Childrens Health Needs 
and Services, emanating from concerns expressed by its membership. Sponsors 
the Aide Training in Early Childhood (ATEC) program, funded by OE National, 
providing college training to day care pre-professionals. Thus far, about 100 
persons have been trained nnd about 85% receive immediate employment. The 
Committee is negotiating a contract with the State Department of Public Welfare 
to plan nnd coordinate delivery of child care under Title IV-A. The United 
Community Services has agreed to provide the non-Federnl share. 

Lincoln, Nebraska Co., Nebraskn (organizing) : Worked through the local 
media to publicize the needs of children via radio and TV. 

™F e(1 w, Rapid , S a iJ (1 1)68 a i olne s, Iowa ; Iowa State; St. Louis, Missouri ; Kansas 
City, Missouri; Burwell-Garfleld Co., Greeley Co., Sherman Co., Palley Co., 
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Hastings, Blue Hill, Superior Clay Center, Holdredge Custer Co., Nebraska: 
Wyandotte Co., Bourbon Co., Shawnee Co., and Parsons, Kansas all are in the 
first stages of organization, and applying for recognition. 

beoion vm 

Missoula, Montana 4-C: Full Recognition. Working with the University of 
Montana’s Home Economics Department to find positions for students in day 
cure programs as a part of the school management program. Coordinating a 
project for retarded children which was applied for through the Boulder Public 
School. Working to establish a Supportive Services program for 5 dav care 
centers and 23 day care homes. Assisted the Vocational Technical Center of 
Missoula in developing a grant packnge to fund the training of day care workers. 
Worked with the Y.M.C.A. to establish a summer enrichment program by co- 
ordinating the cooperation of agencies and institutions. 

Helena, Montana 4-C: Full Recognition. Used Model Cities and IV-A funds for 
services. Developed training for day care proprietors and famlLv day care 
mothers. 

Denver, Colorado 4-C : Initial Recognition. Pilot. OE/EPDA Grant for training 
program for day care/early childhood development workers ; An ongoing coordi- 
nated resource development effort by which trained people from the community 
at large are brought together to develop new training opportunities. Significant 
volunteer effort. Technical assistance given by professionals in the area of early 
childhood development. Developed a resource bank. Established 5 new day care 
centers which serve 60 children each. Three (8) of the new centers are new con- 
structions, the result of a coordinated planning effort that has pooled agencies 
funds and private monies. The centers are modular structures, an innovation in 
the area of day care facilities. A coalition of women’s groups formed to augment 
the efforts of 4-C by offering volunteer time and financial assistance in the area 
of early childhood development. 

Durango, Colorado 4-C : Initial Recognition. 4-C’s survey pointed to increase 
need for qualified baby-sitters for this tourist town. 4-C set up workshop for 70 
high school students who were certified for “infant care’’. 

Grand Junction, Colorado 4-C: Initial Recognition. Developed a training plan 
with the help of the Mesa College, for the assistance of day care personnel in the 
Grand Junction area. A special $600 grant was made possible from the training 
funds processed through the Central OCD office. 

Colorado State 4-C (organized a statewide survey, with Colorado Migrant 
Council is focusing on rural areas). Wray (Colorado) ; Brookings (South Da- 
kota) ; North Dakota State, Butte (Montana) — are in the process of organizing. 

BEOION IX 

San Diego County 4-C : Developed proposal for county wide child care and 
submitted to the county Welfare Department Full Recognition. 

Riverside County 4-C : Full Recognition. County-wide survey. Developed pro- 
posal through cooperating agencies for 1) Central depository for equipment, 
supplies, 2) Consultant services to agencies, 3) staff development and training, 
4) public education. 5) joint recruiting system for Head Start, Preschool and 
private day care programs and 6) Preventive dental care. 

Hawaii State (created by legislature, has responsibility for programs covering 
0-12 years of age, has contract with HUD-OCD-SRS providing $66,000 for de- 
velopment of coordinating mechanisms and technical assistance to Model Cities 
areas). 

Phoenix, Arizona (helped to revise State plan to permit services to past and 
potential AFDC recipients, administers $600,000 per year serving 1000 children 
In 15 centers, operates information and referral center, monitors and evaluates 
projects, staff development, county-wide coordinated planning; developed com- 
prehensive plan in conjunction witli Health Department. 

Berkeley, California (child care information and referral service ; survey of 
needs and resources, service for sick children, community aides giving in-home 
care, community-based child care planning). 
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Orange County, Santa Clara (66,000 through Model Cities and Title IV-A), 
n 8 A n ? e * es — -^ reas 5, 6, 7, Sacramento, Santa Cruz County, Sonoma County, 
San Mateo, Ventura County (California) ; Arizona State, Tucson (Arizona) — all 
In process of organizing, and applying for recognition. 

REGION X 

Seattle, Washington 4-C : Full Recognition. Pilot Has title IV-A funds for 
planning nnd developing a coordinating mechanism for the Model Cities Area 
and county. MDTA grant to upgrade the skills of 100 day care workers. Develop- 
ing an educational TV training series for training in-house care workers and 
family day care mothers. Have two year grant to develop a referral service. 

Eugene, Oregon 4-C: Full Recognition. Has generated Title IV-A for pro- 
grams and staff. 

Portland, Oregon 4-C : Full Recognition. Has generated over 1% million dol- 
lars of IV-A money nnd lias over 30 programs operational with varying degrees 
of direct services, benefiting over 13 thousand preschool, “latch key”, emotionally 
disturbed, and migrant children. 

Pendleton, Oregon 4-C: Initial Recognition. Engaged in comprehensive plan- 
ning. Negotiating for Title IV-A funds. 

Washington State 4-C (HUD-OCD-SRS contract for technical assistance to 
Model Cities), Spokane County, Thurston County, Watcom County, Skagit Coun- 
ty, Grant County, Chalin County (Washington) ; Oregon State (appropriated 
$125,000 to develop programs in rural areas), Kittitas, Vakima, Jackson, Union, 
Coos nnd Douglas Counties, the Dalles. Salem, Mid Willamette Valley (Oregon) ; 
Juneau (Alaska) (OCD grant to develop a Family Referral Service Center, 
Model Cities and IV-A funds for 3 centers, developing before and after-school 
care.) All in the process of organizing, and applying for recognition. 

11. STUDY OF DIFFERENT KINDS OF CHILD CARE 

Question: Two years ago the Office of Child Development began a major experi- 
mental program called “ Planned Variation in Head Start ” to compare various 
approaches to child care programs. Has that experiment shown that some methods 
arc better than other methods t What have you leamedt 

Answer: Planned Variation in Head Start is in the beginning of the third and 
final year of the Head Start phase of the study. The first year was seen as a 
feasibility study, the second a3 a period for teacher training and support to 
become fully operational, and the third year as the major test of the immediate 
effects of different curricula. The children will be followed up during their three 
to four years in Follow Through to test long term effects. The final report on the 
immediate impact study should be available in spring 1973. The first interim re- 
port was distributed in spring 1971 ; the second interim report is due in spring 
1972. 

The first report indicated that : 

Approaches to child care varied from relatively easy to implement to 
quite difficult to put into action, 

Many approaches were nbout 70% “in place” after about eight months in 
a wide variety of *etM”.ss, 

The immediate effects in the first year were only slightly better for the 
model programs as n whole than for regular Head Start classes, 

In very well-implemented classes in the first year, similarity of effects 
were more striking than the differences. 

When the experiment is complete in spring 1973, we should have information 
on the time, cost and effects of various approaches to the educational component 
of child cnre programs. The very important longitudinal study, due for com- 
pletion in 1976, will describe the long-rnnge effects of the different approaches 
and of continuous participation in n well-implemented model. 

A copy of the interim report is nttnched. 

Note. — The summary of the interim report is reproduced here; the complete 
report, entitled “Implementation of Thinned Variation in Head Start: First 
Year Report, 1 — Review and Summary,” is in the committee files. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



The Head Start Planned Variation study is a research program in 
early education. Funded and coordinated by the Office of Child Develop- 
ment it explores the impact of various curricula on young children from 
poor families. It is conducted in conjunction with Follow-Through, a 
project directed by the Office of Education which continues comprehen- 
sive compensatory education in the elementary grades. 

The objectives of Planned Variation are two-fold: 

• to compare the short-term and long-term effects of well- 
defined approaches to early childhood education 

• to assess the cumulative impact of a continuous, systematically 
coherent program from the preschool years through the early 
elementary school years. 

During the pilot phase* -- the school year 1969-1970 — eight 
distinct approaches to preschool education were Included in the Head 
Start Planned Variation study. During that year, the evaluation dealt 
with two Issues: 

• the extent and nature of implementation achieved by the 

different models * 

• the effects on children, on their families and on programs 
of the experiences provided by the different models. 

The primary focus was on analyzing the processes by which the models 
were implemented. In subsequent years, the focus of evaluation will 
shift to measurement of effects. 

This review and summary is based essentially on the Interim 
report prepared by Stanford Research Institute, Implementation of Planned 
Variation in Head Start; Preliminary Evaluations^* Planned Variation 
in Head Start According to Follow Through Approaches (1969-1970) . although 
information from other sources is also included. A more detailed dis- 
cussion of Planned Variation is contained in the interim report. 

The first year of the Head Start Planned Variation study yielded 
several Important, although preliminary, findings. They concerned the 
processes Involved in establishing early childhood education models in 
new sites, the nature of experiences provided for children by different 
educational models, and the range of models' effects on children and 
their families. 

ii 







A first group of findings dealt with differences among early 
education models In their ease of implementation In new locations and 
with external factors which facilitate implementation. A number of 
factors influencing success in Implementation were documented, and these 
were things which one might have predicted would be Important but which 
previously had not been studied systematically. Among the factors con- 
tributing to successful implementation of early education models were: 

• the amount of pre- service and in-service training and 
program supervision provided by a model 

• the adequacy of facilities and materials in a particular 
Head Start center 

• the political stability of a Head Start center within the 
community. 

In addition, models that resembled ''packages' 1 , having many explicit, 
teachable components were more easily Implemented during this first year 
than were models in the form of highly flexible advisory and consultant 
systems. In general, the Information about implementation pointed to 
particular, controllable factors which lead to successful operation. 

This kind of information should be extremely valuable to states and com- 
munities that are attempting to set up early education programs. 

A second set of findings concerned the nature of experiences pro- 
vided to children by preschools based on different educational philosophies 
and methods. These findings provided the first systematic documentation 
of the fact that programs spanning the spectrum of current approaches to 
early childhood education actually do vary not only In terms of their 
"rhetoric" but also in terms of children's dally activities, the class- 
room organizations, and the teaching strategies they promote. It was 
found that: 

• in areas of primary Importance to preschool models, 
children's experiences reflected models' stated orientations 

• in areas of lesser Importance to models, children's experi- 
ences were less distinctive. 

These findings are Important because they demonstrate that the prolifera- 
tion of early education models which has occurred over the last several 
years is offering a wide-range of diversity in the kinds of preschool 
experiences which can be provided for children. They are also Important 
because they are some of the first data which enable us to tell communities 
and parents of all backgrounds precisely what children's experiences will 
be like in preschool programs based on different models. 

ill 
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The third set of findings concerned the effects of preschool pro- 
grams on children and their families. These findings were especially 
important because they pointed to effects of Head Start in areas pre- 
viously not reported. In addition, they demonstrated changes in mothers* 
behaviors which might well influence the kinds of home experiences pro- 
vided for the siblings of Head Start children, as well as the children 
themselves. It was found that: 

• Head Start children improved in performance on measures 
of cognitive functioning and academic achievement more 
than is attributable to maturational patterns in low- 
income children* 

• Head Start children Increased in their ability to inhibit 
motoric and verbal responses in situations where such in- 
hibition is appropriate* They appeared to have learned 
what a question is and what an appropriate response is and 
to have learned how to focus on the essential components of 
school- like tasks (increases were again beyond those due to 
maturation) • 

• The mothers of Head Start children increased significantly 
in their verbal comminication with their children and in 
their praise of them in a learning task — once more the 
Increases were greater than would be expected from changes 
accompanying low- income children* s usual maturational growth. 

• On some of these measures, we 11- implemented Planned Varia- 
tion models differing in content and approach appeared to be 
equally effective. They produced nearly equal gains -- and 
gains which were slightly larger than those which occurred 
in "regular** Head Start classes. 



• In other areas, including parental attitudes. Planned 
Variation models differing in orientation demonstrated a 
specificity of effects such that programs having well- 
formulated objectives in particular areas produced changes 

consistent with their objectives* Similarly, the relative \ 

emphases given to various areas of children's and parents' \ 

development by different Head Start models appeared to have 
been successfully transmitted to parents and to have influenced 
their attitudes. 

In conclusion, the pilot year findings indicate that Head Start 
Planned Variation as a study is contributing substantially to our under- 
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standing of early childhood education programs while the models Included 
In It are contributing to accelerated growth In participating children 
snd their families. Planned Variation la providing necessary Informa- 
tion about the nature, the effects, and the dissemination of well- 
formulated approaches to compensatory education; It Is producing evidence 
of programs' effects In many areas, some of which were previously 
unexplored; and, as a by-product, It la advancing the development of 
Instruments for measuring and evaluating young children's psychological 
functioning and experiences. 
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12. CHIU) CARE STUDIES 

Question: Please furnish for this record a list of aU the contracts your 
Department has entered into during the last two years for studies relating to 
child care. Please indicate for each study how much the study cost, whether 
It was of any value and if so what the value of the study was. Please do the 
same for the Office of Eoonomlo Opportunity. 

Ans wer: In response, we are furnishing the latest available comprehensive 
package of descriptions of child care studies. One part of the package is “The 
Research, Demonstration and Evaluation Effort of the Office of Child Develop- 
ment for Fiscal Year 1971,” and the second part of the package Is a compre- 
hensive listing of abstracts of studies related to child core compiled by an 
interagency panel on child care in May 1971. 

The Research , Demonstration, and Evaluation Effort of the Office of Child 

Develop aent for Fiscal Year 1971 

L INTRODUCTION 

The following material provides an analysis of the research, demonstration, 
and evaluation effort of the Office of Child Development (OCD) for Fiscal Year 
1971. To facilitate interpretation of Tables 1 and 2 and Charts 1 and 2, this nar- 
rative will describe the function of OCD as well as the content areas of its 
programs. The Regional Analysis provides a geographic classification of the 
number of projects and dollar amounts within the 10 regions of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare (DHEW) (Table 3) ; and the Beneficiary 
Analysis indicates the population served (Charts 3, 4, and 5). 

n. THE STRU CTU RE AND FUNCTION OF THE OFFICE OF CHILD DEVELOPMENT 

The structure and function of the Office of Child Development are best de- 
scribed in terms of three major goals : advocacy, service, and coordination. These 
goals influence the research, demonstration, and evaluation efforts of two Bureaus 
within OCD: The Children’s Bureau, which deals with the problems of all 
children, their families, and the environments in which they develop; and the 
Bureau of Head Start and Child Service Programs, which administers programs 
for preschool children. In pursuing these goals, OCD functions as an advocate for 
the Nation’s children, develops the necessary manpower to enact programs and 
provide services, and conducts research. These functions are discussed in more 
detail below : 

A. Advocacy 

Advocacy is an active effort to be aware of, understand, and modify when 
indicated, those conditions which pertain to the well-being and development of the 
Nation’s children. In order to carry out this function efficiently, OCD must 
coordlantc research and service delivery, develop note services where necessary, 
and utilize existing programs and knowledge for the ultimate benefit of all 
children. 

B. Manpower 

For program efficiency personnel must be recruited, adequately trained, and 
aware of the objectives of the program. Projects which address these issues are 
classified under the category Manpower. 

0. Research 

“Research”, as used in the context “OCD’s Research Effort”, is a generic term. 
Specifically, it could include any of the following : 

1. Basic Research, in .which fundamental questions are raised and tested. 

2. Applied Research, whereby the principles formulated in basic research are 
utilized in practice or programs. 

3. Methodological Research, or the design of tests and assessment instruments 
to measure some facet of child development education, parental attitudes towards 
children, etc. 

4. Evaluation, which assesses the effectiveness of ongoing programs providing 
information for decision-making regarding program characteristics. 
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5. Demonstrations, which provide field-tested working models of services, new 
products, and innovative methods. 

G. Dissemination, or the utilization and implementation of research findings to 
professionals, paraprofessionals, and non professions is actively engaged in child 
development fields. 



III. PROGRAMS WITHIN THE OFFICE OF CHILD DEVELOPMENT 

l'o conceive of the Office of Child Development solely in terms of child develop- 
ment research, advocacy, coordination of services, or development of manpower 
is to minimize the scope and thrust of the agency. The program areas discussed 
“tow answer more directly the question of OCD’s fuuction. Some of these are 
components of Bureaus within OCD, as is the case with Project Head Start. The 
others fall within the province of research, demonstration, and evaluation and 
build upon the definitions cited in the previous section. 

.4. Project Head Start 

Tills project was designed as a comprehensive program to serve the needs of 
disadvantaged children and their families. Head Start has provided medical, 
dental, and nutritional services and care for the children enrolled in it. It has 
sought to involve their parents in playing a vital and active role in the total de- 
velopment of their children rather than their being passive recipients of a service. 
These objectives have been achieved by mobilizing social services and commu- 
nity resources to improve the lives of both the child and parent (i.e., the familv 
unit). Training of the disadvantaged and utilization of volunteers in a variety of 
capacities, ns well as provision of enrichment programs for stimulating the social 
emotional, and intellectual development of the child, have been central to the 
program. 

B. Model Cities Demonstration Projects 

Twelve demonstration projects developed with community participation and 
approval, have been funded within urban areas designated by the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development as Model Cities. These projects provide a 
range of services in low income neighborhoods and fall within several content 
areas of the grants program. In addition, a contract negotiated between DHEW 
and DHUD provides for technical assistance from OCD/4-C to Model Cities in 
10 states in the coordination and delivery of child care services. 

C. Community Coordinated Child Care Program ( Jj-C ) 

The 4-C program is based on the premise that quality child care should become 
available to those who need it most, on a flexibly organized, community-wide 
basis. Under the system, local public and private agencies interested in day care 
and preschool programs develop procedures for cooperating witli one another on 
program services, staff development, and administrative activities. 

D. Other Programs 

Other areas include development of standards for day care and child welfare 
services, including foster family care and institutional care. 



IV. CONTENT OF THE OFFICE OF CHILD DEVELOPMENT’S RESEARCH, DEMONSTRATION, 

AND EVALUATION PROJECTS 1 

A. Day Care 



Projects included under this designation have as a common element evaluation, 
demonstration, or research bearing upon those children who are without parental 
influence during the day. The need for sucli programs is related to the rapid 
changes in the concept of the “nuclear family” during the past decade, as well 
as the increasing number of working mothers. Specifically, these projects may 
involve : the creation of successful prototypes of community-operated dav care 
facilities, improvement of the quality and delivery of services to families, pro- 
vision of information that will facilitate a parent’s conceptual understanding 
of the goals of day care programs, utilization of male adolescents to work in cross- 
age relationships wth children from father-absent homes, thereby increasing man- 
power and fostering personality development. In addition, new models of care 
for infants are field-tested. 



1 Note : These areas comprise the column titles of Table 1 and appear In Table 2 and 
Charts 1 and 2. 
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B • Health 

-Health services must meet the needs of disadvantaged families and youth who 
would otherwise be deprived of proper physical and nutritional care. The devel- 
opment, coordination, and delivery of such services are the targets of projects 
within this domain. 

0. Family Development 

Since environment nourishes the social, emotional, and intellectual growth of 
the child, programs in this content area seek to enrich the primary milieu of the 
child: the family. They are aimed at providing educational and supportive pro- 
grams which will enhance effectiveness and competence In the parent role and 
strengthen the maternal-infant relationship. Education in neonatal care and 
early child development, taught in the high school and supplemented by observa- 
tions of and activities with young children, will better prepare teenagers for 
parenthood. Special programs for pregnant school age girls enable these young 
mothers to meet their infants' needs while completing high school, ultimately 
widening options for further education, vocational training, or employment. Other 
programs to educate and support maternal and family development are carried 
out in a variety of settings including the home (Home Start), pediatric clinics, 
and well-baby clinics. 

D. Organisational Processes in Children’s Programs 

In its role ns advocate, OCD is charged with : 1) exercising cognizance over 
conditions pertaining to the well-being and development of children ; 2) develop- 
ing a capacity to respond to parents in need of information and guidance in 
the area of child development; 3) involving parents in its programs within 
the community ; and 4) stimulating youth to share in decision-making roles. The 
implementation of these functions prevents youth and their parents from becom- 
ing passive recipients of services and actively involves them at the program 
level. The projects which explore these dimensions of community involvement 
and decision-making processes are classified os Organizational Processes in 
Children’s Programs. 

E. Information Utilization and Dissemination 

The benefit to the child from programs such as these is indirect, since the 
focus is on achieving institutional change. The collection of data in the fields 
of child welfare and child development research has been vast. Equally vast 
has been the growth of services directed toward the target population of chil- 
dren and youth. Utilization of research data is vital at this stage so that gaps 
in existing knowledge can be identified and bridged. Likewise, dissemination 
of research findings to professionals, paraprofessionals, parents, and the public 
is imperative in order to involve all segments of the population in child develop- 
ment programs. These types of activities are the result of long range planning 
and the proper analysis of existing research data and known community 
services. 

F. Cognitive and Personality Development 

If a child is to develop normally, two conditions must be met from the time 
of conception: the biological endowment must not be impaired, and it must 
receive appropriate support from the surrounding environment. These factors 
are vital in the development of children. This categorical area is concerned with 
attempts at modifying the environment so as to enhance the child’s cognitive 
and personality development. 

(]. Vulnerable Children 

The homeless, battered, or neglected child is a tragedy in any society. The 
trauma of these situations affects the core of his personality and renders him 
helpless. The adjective “vulnerable” best describes this child. Iniplio In 
such a concept is the need for assistance : adoption, foster care, and protective 
sen-ices are a few of the projects OCD sponsors to alleviate the plight of 

vulnerable children. . 

1. Adoption . — Specific concerns in this area are the location of suitable parents 
for the Infant, the development of exchange services for adoptions (e.g., 
A.R.E.X.A.), adoption of black and other hard-to-place infants and children, 
and the effects of adoption upon development. 
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2. Foster Care.— These projects explore the role and status of foster parents, 
attempt to meet the lark of experience of some foster care workers, educate the 
general public as to the role of foster parenting, expand and improve upon exist- 
ing methods of training foster parents, and conduct research relating to the 
operation of a national information exchange for foster parent associations. 

3. Protective Services. — Optimally, the family should provide the environment 
in which the child grows and his maturational needs are met. Unfortunately for 
smne youngsters, family life may involve traumatic experiences which adversely 
affect the normal process of development In such cases, provision must be made 
for the child to be removed from the home with the least damage to his welfare. 
Investigation of viable alternatives for the child other than the home, the process 
of removal from the home, and agency coordination to assist in this process are 
the issues of concern. 

H. Miscellaneous 

Tills category designates those projects which do not the criteria or 
content of those discussed above, but do relate to the function of OCD and 
investigate salient questions which will directly or" indirectly influence the 
direction of research and program planning in the future. 

V. REGIONAL ANALYSIS 

Within the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare there are ten 
regions, the boundaries of which are found on the attached map. In each of 
the regional offices an Assistant Regional Director for OCD supervises a staff 
carrying out Head Start and Children’s Bureau projects for the area. 

The regional analysis for Fiscal Year 1971 pinpoints the number of projects 
in a given region as well as the total dollar amounts of these projects for that 
region. It reflects the overall Federal experience in which the Boston, New York, 
and California areas dominate the R&D scene. This Is due to the concentration 
of universities and research organizations, and, in the case of New York, of 
national organizations. The lack of R&D projects in Regions VII and VIII indi- 
cates a need for a directed effort toward those regions with little or no involve- 
ment in the R&D effort 

VI. BENEFICIARY ANALYSIS 

The beneficiaries of OCD’s research and demonstration effort should not be 
confused with the Principal Investigators of the projects who were awarded 
the grant money. A beneficiary is the consumer of a demonstration or the target 
group of a research study. An infant receiving day care, a disadvantaged child 
placed in a good foster home, and a teenager provided with emergency compre- 
hensive services are all beneficiaries of OCD’s attempts to serve the Nation’s 
children. 

A detailed analysis of the 'beneficiaries by age, income group, and ethnic group 
is found in Charts 3, 4, and 5. In some projects beneficiary data were not appli- 
cable. For those grants awarded to explore future directions in child development 
research or to analyze the utilization of current research data, it was impossible 
to specify the 'beneficiaries. These projects represent 15 per cent of the total of 
$5.5 million. 

A. Beneficiaries by Age (Chart 3) 

As one would expect, a major portion (78 percent) of research and demon- 
stration money funded projects aimed at the Nation’s children. Within this 
78 percent, 23 percent was spent on programs for infants, 25 percent for children 
in the- preschool years, and 30 percent directed towards young children, ages 
6 to 17. Of the remaining 22 percent, 15 percent was allocated for all ages as 
specified above, and 7 percent went for programs and services to young adults 
and adults. In the latter cases, the emphasis was on preparation of teenage preg- 
nant girls for motherhood, and the development of the nuclear family. 

B. Beneficiaries by Ethnic Group (Chart 4) 

The black population is the largest group of beneficiaries with 34.6 percent 
of the grant money funding projects solely for this group. Other minorities and 
percentage of funds Include: American Indian, Eskimos and Aleuts (1 percent) ; 
Orientals (1 percent) ; Spanish surnamed Americans (2 percent). In instances 
where the percentages of these minority groups could not be specifically deter- 
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mined within a project, the money was allocated to the category All Minorities. 
This category incorporates 21.5 percent of the $5.5 million. Cumulatively, all 
minorities are beneficiaries of 60 percent of the R&D effort. Anglos and other 
ethnic groups were served by 24 percent of the total amount in grants, and data 
were not available for one percent of the money. 

C. Beneficiaries by Income Group (Chart 5) 

The largest amount of research money (60 percent) was focused on families 
with lower incomes (i.e., below $6,099). Fifty-two percent of this was spent on 
projects whose beneficiaries had incomes below $3,999, and 17 percent served 
families hi the $4,000-$6,999 income level. Sixteen percent of the money was tar- 
geted to families with incomes between $7,000 and $15,000, and no beneficiaries 
in the total population served had incomes which exceeded $15,000. 

D. Summary 

An overview of the three charts indicates that well over half of OCD’s research 
effort is directed toward minorities, specifically the low- income black population. 

The following listing includes all projects, new and continuing, funded in 
Fiscal Year 1971 by the Research and Evaluation Division of the Office of Child 
Development. In addition, there are a few projects, funded in earlier years, 
which are still ongoing due to an extension of the grant period. Tiie projects are 
arranged by content area to conform to Tables 1 and 2. Head Start Evaluation 
and Model Cities Demonstrations are indicated by a notation following the title. 

The current grant period and amount of the grant award appear under a synop- 
sis with the OCD identification number. A “(C)” indicates that the project is 
continuing; for example (C— 2) would mean the present grant year is the second 
continuation, or third year. 

If the reader wishes further information on any particular project, he should 
write directly to the Project Director at the address provided. 



Program In Child Welfare Research 

Study is determining effectiveness of medical, social, educational, and day care 
services to a group of disadvantaged families, and following the development of 
this group of children, comparing them with each other and with a control grou]k 
Sally Provence, M.l)., Yale University, 451 College Street, New Haven, Oonn. 
PR-900(C6), 7/1/71-6/30/72, $270,270. 

Assessment of Child-Rearing Environments 
This project concerns the question: can dimensions be identified in environ- 
ments for young children which are helpful In assessing an environment's perli- 
lienee, richness, and adequacy, and which also predict its usefulness for immedi- 
ate adaptation and for future growth of children with diverse developmental and 
social histories? A classlflcatory scheme is develop'd for evaluating and coni] tar- 
ing environmental variables in group care and home care settings for nurso’w- 
aged children. 

Elizabeth Prescott, M A., Pacific Oaks College, 714 West California Boulevard, 
Pasadena, Calif. 9110* . 

R-219(C0), 11/1/70-10/31/71, $43,718. 

Relationship Opportunities in Day Care and the Child’s Task Orientation 
The purpose of this program is to provide model day care for 3- and 4-year-old 
children which focuses primarily on improving the quality and quantity of dose 
human relationships available to the young child through the day care program 
itself and through work with mothers. 

Christoph Heinicke, Ph. D., Reiss-Davis Child Study Center, 9760 West Pico 
Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif. 90035. 

OCD-CB-48, 9/1/71-8/31/72, $67,146. 

Vermont FAP Day Care Evaluation ( Head Start) 

Project will evaluate the delivery of child care In relationship to the existing 
manpower programs, define the steps involved in preplanning child care delivery 
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in Vermont, and evaluate these steps in the context of their generality, identify- 
ing those aspects peculiar to Vermont and those more broadly applicable to many 
states. 

Eileen Siedman, Leadership Institute for Community Development, 2021 L 
Street, N.W., Suite 000, Washington, D.C. 20086. 

H-3940 A/H/O, 6/30/71-6/29/72, $60,000. 

MANPOWER 

Group Care of Infanta— Phase III 

Project involves preparation of educational materials and offers training op- 
IMirtunities to paraprofessionals who care for infants and toddlers. Study tests 
the hypothesis that day home care is better suited to the needs of children under 
three than is group care. 

Mar}* Elizabeth Keister, I'h. D., Institute for Child and Family Development, 
University of North Carolina, Greensboro, N.C. 27412. 

D-256(C6), 7/1/71-12/31/71, $10,693. 

A Demonstration Project to Implement A Day Carc-NYC Youth Helper Program 
This program will demonstrate the feasibility of introducing a cross-age help- 
ing relationship program for teenagers and school and preschool children into day 
enre center operations. The program will provide a simple functional operating 
model for a day care center-after school program for elementary school-age 
children which can he reproduced in other locales. 

Mary Conway Kohler, J.D., National Commission on Resources for Youth, 86 
West 44th Street, New York, N.Y. 10036. 

OCD-CB-92, 7/1/71-6/30/72, $33,250. 

Demonstration : Male Workers In Day Care 

Methods of recruiting, indoctrinating, and teaching caregiving skills to adoles- 
cent or early mature young men will be explored. Groundwork will be laid for for- 
mal evaluation of effects of experience on the young males and on the children 
of different ages, races, and both sexes with whom the young men will work. 

Boyd R. McCandless, Ph.D., Educational Psychology, Emory University, 
Atlanta, Ga. 30822. 

OCD-CB-88, 7/1/71-6/80/72, $39,966. 

ADVOCACY — NEW SERVICES 

Community Family Day Care Project 

Project identifies formal and Informal networks of child care in a multiracial, 
low Income neighborhood of Pasadena, explores the possible ways to support exist- 
ing organizations, facilities, and people concerned with day care in order to im- 
prove quality of services, and investigates possible alternatives that may be 
provided to expand day care opportunities in a neighborhood. During the current 
year the project will develop a self-help organization of family day care mothers, 
recruit additional family day care homes, and continue experimentation with a 
variety of support services. 

June S. Sale, M.S.W., Pacific Oaks College, Community Family Day Care 
Project, 728 North Los Robles, Pasadena, Calif. 91104. 

OCD-OB-lO (Cl ) , 8/1/71-7/31/72, $102,6831 

Field Study of the Neighborhood Family Day Care System 

This study has focused on the problem of discontinuity of care in private fam- 
ily day care arrangements, and specifically investigates the social processes by 
which family day care arrangements of different types are made, maintained, 
and discontinued. In the present year, the project will concentrate on the analysis 
and reporting of a series of related studies arising from earlier pilot work. 

Arthur C. Bmlen, Ph.D., 2866 N. W. Savier, Portland, Oreg. 97210. 

Ri-287 (C4) , 8/1/71-2/29/72, $82,804. 

Infant Satellite Component ( 0-2 Years). (Model Cities ) 

Six infant day care homes will be established to provide emotionally secure 
and cognitively stimulating environments. Homes will be staffed by surrogate 
mothers who wdll be trained in child care and assisted by high school students. 
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Marion Q. Kagan, Pb.D., Honolulu 'Model Cities, 658 South King Street, Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii 96813. 

OCD-MC-13, 9/1/71-8/31/72, 871,501. 

A Work-Related Child Development Center 

The KLH Child Development Center, Inc., originally intended to serve only the 
children of KLH employees, moved from an industry-based concept to a commu- 
nity educational day care concept Project examines the sociological and educa- 
tional aspects of the program and focuses on the involvement of industry in the 
field of preschool education. Research will provide cost-benefit analysis from 
varying points of view of the government and industry sectors. 

Kate B. Lafayette, M.Ed., KLH Child Development Center, Inc., 38 Landsdowue 
Street, Cambridge, Mass. 02139. 

D-288(C2), 7/1/69-9/80/71, $147,782. (Grant period extended; no additional 
funds.) 

OCD-HVD Contract ( Model CUiet ) 

The Office of Child Development, in conjunction with the Office of Regional 
and Community Development, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
has negotiated an agreement with the Department of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment to provide technical assistance in child care services to Model Cities in 
10 states. Through the 4-C (Community Coordinated Child Care) mechanism, 
Model Cities within these states will be assisted in planning and implementing 
programs in day care and other aspects of early childhood development and 
education. 

OCD-MC-18, 6/71-7/72, $100,000. (Jointly funded with Department of Housing 
and Urban Development)! 



ADVOCACY — UTILIZATION 

Utilization of Cost and Time Data In a Local Community ( Day Care — Costs 
and Accountability) 

Project will field test manual on day care program classification, cost analysis, 
and accountability to be used by day care centers. 

Keith McClellan, Pb. D., Welfare Council of Metropolitan Chicago, 123 West 
Madison Street, Chicago, 111. 60602. 

D-206(C4R) ( SI ) , 2/1/71-11/30/71, $88,329. 

National Urban League Child Care Development Center 
The National Urban League Child Care Development Center is establishing 
and carrying out a demonstration project to test the assumption that the oper- 
ation of child care services by a community corporation is a viable concept. 

Jeanette Burroughs, National Urban League, Inc., 55 East 52nd Street, 
New York, N.Y. 10022. 

OCD-CB-M, 7/1/71-6/30/72, $74,957. 

ADVOCACY — COORDINATION 

Cooperative Child Care Demonstrations (Model Cities) 

The Coordinated Child Care Council of Bexar County, Inc., (4-C) wili serve 
ns the mechanism to coordinate existing services and programs, design new 
programs and methods of coordination, and determine ways to implement pro- 
grams to improve children’s services in the San Antonio Model Neighborhood 
Aren. 

Coordinated Child Care Council of Bexar County, Inc., 118 N. Broadway, 
San Antonio, Tex. 78205. 

OCD-MC-02, 9/1/71-8/31/72, $21,454. 

Community Coordinated Child Care Project (Model Cities) 

Program attempts to develop locally controlled, locally financed, integrated 
child care services for preschool children of economically disadvantaged fami- 
lies, i>articularly the large migrant population. 

Associated City-County Development Corporation of Hidalgo County, P.O. 
Box 1198, Edinburg, Tex. 78539. 

OCD-MC-04, 7/1/71-6/30/72, $20,460. 
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Community Coordination Project (Model Cities) 

The 4-C Agency will attempt to 1) insure comprehensive quality child care, 
child development, and supportive family services through provision of admin- 
istrative, staff, and program coordination ; 2) mobilize community resources 
to assure maximum agency commitment; 3) enhance community communica- 
tion and pride in quality child care and supportive family services. 

Athens-Clarke County Community Coordinated Child Care, Inc., 240 South 
Hull Street, Athens, Ga. 30601. 

OCD-MC-05, 7/1/71-6/30/72, $70,700. 

Community Coordinated Child Care in Forsyth County (Model Cities) 

The 4-C program In Forsyth County will be a coordinating meclianlsm for 
the planning, Implementation, and delivery of child care services. Specifically, 
it will assess existing service delivery systems, serve as liaison among cooperat- 
ing agencies, develop and encourage the provision of new services, survey and 
document the needs of school-age children, and determine the extent of parent 
Involvement. 

City of Winston-Salem, P.O. Box 2511, Winston-Salem, N.C. 27102. 
OCD-MC-14, 7/1/71-6/30/72, $23,540. 

Health 

RESEARCH AND EVALUATION 

•4n Evaluation of the First Year of the Summer Health Start Program ( Head 

Start) 

Program will assess how feasible, viable, and successful the Health Start 
model Is in extending the available medical services to serve more children. It 
will also record the longer-range success of the health coordinator, the extent 
to which children have entered a health delivery system that will continue after 
they leave the Health Start program, and whether this represents a new and 
more effective use of resources or is achieved at the expense of other medical 
needs in the community. 

Joseph Wholey, Ph. D., Urban Institute, 2100 M Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20037. 

H-3941, 5/71-5/72, $137,750. 

ADVOCACY— NEW SERVICES 

Teen-Age Medical Center and Walk-In Counseling Center ( Model Cities ) 

A program of emergency and episodic medical and counseling services for 
youth ages 10-20 will be expanded to provide In-depth and more specialized care 
for young persons with chronic conditions. Youth will be actively Involved in the 
delivery of services. 

Arnold S. Anderson, M.D., Children’s Health Center, Inc., 2436 Chicago Avenue 
South, Minneapolis, Minn. 55404. 

OCD-MC-16, 7/1/71-6/30/72, $72,460. 

BESEABOH AND EVALUATION 

Curriculum Research in Infant Education 
The goal of this project is to formulate a curriculum with Tespect to particular 
developmental systems. Children from 1 to 2% years of age will 'be longitudinally 
studied in terms of their social, language, and play behavior. The major inten- 
tion is to develop a program of Infant education which will enliance the com- 
petence of children from low socioeconomic families. 

William Kessen, Ph. D., Greta Fein, Ph. D., Department of Psychology, Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn. 06510. 

OCD-CB-08, 7/1/71-6/30/72, $129,828. 

Cognitive Development and Mother-Child Interaction 
Tills project studies cognitive development from 15 to 36 months of age in 
a group of culturally deprived Negro Infants for whom Information on develop- 
ment from 8 to 15 months of life Is already available. The focus Is on the transi- 
tion from sensorimotor action to internalized thought and the determination 
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of the maternal characteristics associated with the development of representa- 

tt< Sri t a b M g B t ell, Ph. D., Department of Pediatrics, The Johns Hopkins School 

of Medicine, Baltimore, Md. 21203. 

OCD-CB— 49, 9/1/71-8/31/72, $54,200. 

Parent Attitudes and Developmental Changes in Children honaon 

rpi » u npnirpnm w m determine if the developmental status of a child changes 
d J25 "JSre wtl£cE”u” physical Developmental Cllufc. Changes are 
SS ttSS law.ua of aad/or change la parent clwr.eWrl.Ues and attl- 

•“^SjowtMTcSidKn'e Physical Developmental CUnlc, DniveraHy 

of Maryland, College Park, Md. 20742. 

OCD-CB-55, 7/1/71-0/30/72, $15, 84a 

4 pi 0, h7r.r^.T» "^Ss^to Uieje ..ready- 

^K?ente, l“d adrisors; « and 3) to prepare >a book or 

what has been learned from local evaluations to date, both those In th 

a «S».. 213 Ashbury Street, #5, San Francisco, Oallt. 94117. 
H-9785 A/H/O, 6/71-6/72, $31,046. 

A Study of the Impact of the Parent-Child Centers on Parents and An Evaluation 
of the Advocacy PCCs (HeadStart) . 

The mi r nose of the evaluation Is to describe the program content and orga- 
nizational characteristics across 32 Parent-Child Centers and to assess the im- 
'££ of mrridiXn on families and children. In addition, the study will Include 
r5*ES«! KiZtlon of the « Advocacy Pareut-Chlld Centers planned for 

P1 Doiiglas Holmes, Ph. D., Center for Community Research, 88 West 60th Street, 

New York, N.Y. 10023. _ „„„ 

■H-2997 A/H/O, 5/71-6/72, $228,958. 

MANPOWER 

Project ACT: Adolescents in Child Training 
Under the guidance of professional teachers of child development, kinder- 
garten programs, established In each of two Little Rock Public Hlghi 
provide a laboratory in which adolescents observe, study, and work directly with 
young children while taking child developmentcoursework. 

J Grace Dupree, M. Ed., Little Rock School District, West Markham and Izard 

Streets, Little Rock, Ark. 72201. 

OOEWJB-O9(01), 7/1/71-6/30/72, $66,423. 

ADVOCACY — NEW SERVICES 

Development of a Day Core Center for Young Children 
Experiences are provided in a combined home visit and enrichmentcenter pro- 
gram for young children and their families which will foster in the bild maximal 
cognitive and psychosocial functioning during the period of Intervention and 

subsequently throughout life. . _ . 1nA w . 1nilt 

J. Ronald Lally, Ph. D„ Children’s Center, Syracuse University, 100 Walnut 

Place, Syracuse, N.Y. 18210. 

OOD-CB-lOO, 7/1/71-6/30/72, $375,121. 

Family Development Center 

The Family Development Center Is designed to provide services for 50 Infants 
from birth to two years and their high school mothers. The objectives of the pro- 
gram are to provide an appropriate day care center for the Infants, to assure 
adequate health care for them, to provide a parent education program for the 
mothers, and to enable the mothers to continue their high school education. 
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Ruth T. Gross, M.D., Family Service Agency of San Francisco, Inc., 1010 Gough 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 94109. 

OCD-CB-17, 7/1/71-6/30/72, $268,739. 

Preparation for Parenthood Program and Early Childhood Development Program 
(Model Cities) 

Program will provide comprehensive educational, medical, and social services 
for pregnant schoolgirls and returning dropouts who already have babies. An 
infant and child development center will serve as a laboratory school in support 
of the parenthood component 

Macon County Board of Education, P.O. Box 90, Tuskegee, Ala. 36083. 
iOOD-MC-12, 9/1/71-8/31/72, $129,813. 

Family Service Center ( Model Cities) 

An agency, Family Service Center, will coordinate health and social services 
to children and families by acting as a family advocate and clearinghouse for 
service information and referral. It will also stimulate the establishment of new 
services on the basis of identification of systematically unmet needs. 

Community Coordinated Child Care Agency, 210 Admiral Way, Juneau, Alaska 
90801 

OCD-MC-11, 9/1/71-8/31/72, $60,361. 

Preparation for Parenthood (Model Cities) 

A comprehensive program of educational, medical, social, and vocational serv- 
ices will enable 100 pregnant teenage girls to continue their education in a 
separate school setting. Girls are informed and encouraged to take advantage of 
the community resources which will enable each to solve her particular problems 
in the most effective manner. 

Charles Thornal, Waco Independent School District, P.O. Drawer 27, Waco, 
Tex. 76708. 

OCD-MC-Ol, 8/1/71-7/31/72, $59,226. 

ADVOCACY — UTILIZATION 

A Parent Education Program in the Pediatric Clinio 

This project combines an educational intervention program involving parents 
with a comprehensive medical program for young children. Mothers of 20- to 40- 
month-old children are trained in child development in the waiting rooms of 
pediatric clinics and well-baby sections. 

Anne G. Morris, Mount Sinai School of Medicine, 100th Street and Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10029. 

OCD-CB-39, 7/1/71-6/30/72, $73,880. 

Organizational Processes 
RESEARCH AND EVALUATION 

Social Policy Study Program 

Program aims to develop a general model for social policy analysis and to test 
this model through application to selected, relevant, current, past and newly 
proposed social policies, especially those relating to child life, the family, and 
community. 

David G. Gil, D.S.W., Florence Heller Graduate School for Advanced Studies 
in Social Welfare, Brandeis University, Waltham, Mass. 02154. 

PR-288-1 (C3), 7/1/71-6/30/72, $141,732. 

Indicators of Child Health and Welfare 

Study is examining possibilities of formulating, collecting, and analyzing a 
set of indicators reflecting child health and welfare status. Interrelations among 
indicators will be analyzed with the goal of developing a smaller set of indices or 
dimensions of child health and welfare. Implications of sets of indicators for 
social policy and program planning will be explored. 

Leonard S. Kogan, Ph. D., City University of New York, 33 West 42nd Street, 
New York, N.Y. 10036. 

0CD-CB-18(C1), 8/1/71-7/31/72, $78,827. 
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Transient Youth Research 

The project will investigate the nature of contemporary America’s transient 
youth population through an in-depth look at that population in one American 
city for a short period of time. Investigation will deal with a definition of the 
needs of this transient group and of the services available, and an assessment 
of the need for and utilization of a demonstration model youth hostel with mini- 
mal a'uxlliury social services. 

Barbara Knudson, Ph.D., Extension Division, University of Minnesota, 335 
Nolte Center, Minneapolis, Minn. 55455. 

OCD-CB-97, 7/1/71-12/31/71, $15,878. 

A Pilot Project To Develop Curriculum Materials on Indian Tribal Culture 
( Yakima ) ( Headstart ) 

The Center for the Study of Migrant und Indiun Education Is attempting to 
establish a curriculum development project where people in the tribes will 
ussist In developing and evaluating cultural material which can he used with 
young children In day care programs, Head Start, public schools, and other 
cdueutionul settings. 

Lloyd M. Gabriel, Ed. D., Central Washington State College, Center for the 
Study of Migrant and Indian Education, P.O. Box 329, Toppenish, Wash. 98948. 
H-0954, 0/30/71-6/29/72, $5,159. 

Conference: Planning for Research In Child Development for the 1970’s 
Conference focus is oriented towards the major gaps in research in child 
development and why they exist, who should set research priorities and how 
they should he set, and how reseurcli cun be conmiuuicnted more effectively. 

James J. Gallagher, Ph. I)., Frank Porter Graham Child Development Center, 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N.C. 27514. 

OCD-CB-47, 2/71-3/71, $0,000. (Jointly funded with National Institute of 
Child Health und Humun Development. ) 

ADVOCACY— NEW SERVICES 

Youth Service Agency (Model Cities) 

A comprehensive, youth-determined program will uttempt to improve youth in 
government und social decision-making processes, reduce the incidence of youth 
crime and delinquency, and provide desired employment and other self-improve- 
ments through youth advocacy, coordination of services, and initiation of new 
programs. 

John Guthlngs, Youth Service Agency, City Hall, P.O. Box 821, Rock Hill, S.C. 
29730. 

OCD-MC-09, 7/1/71-6/30/72, $38,480. 

Pilot Project in Prc- Adolescent Services (Model Cities ) 

A daily after-school recreational and remedial program for preadolescents 
will be established at eucli of three Youth Service Agency Youth Centers. Older 
youth will serve as leaders, und parents will be involved in program implementa- 
tion and evaluation. 

Youth Services Agency, % Community Development Administration, 39 Bran- 
ford Pluee, Newark, NJ. 07102. 

OCD-MC-17, 7/1/71-0/30/72, $72,780. 

ADVOCACY — UTILIZATION 

Child Advocacy Systems: .4 Husclinc Study 
The present study involves an exploratory survey of the varied programs und 
activities which might be considered "‘child advocacy” programs in tlds country. 

Alfred J. Kahn, Ph. D., School of Social Work, Columbia University, 440 West 
110th Street, New York, N.Y. 10025. 

OCD-CB-68, 9/1/71-8/31/72, $97,646. 

Conference: Youth in the Seventies: Implications for Planning, Policy and 
Programs 

The purpose of this conference is to identify and analyze the major issues 
related to youth in the coming decade and to develop policies and programs based 
on this view. 
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Glsela Konopka. D.S.W., University of Minnesota, Center for Youth Develop- 
ment and Research, 304 Walter Library, Minneapolis, Minn. 55455. 

OCD-CB-14 ( SI ) , 7/1/71-9/30/71, $5,225. 



ADVOCACY — COORDINATION 

Data Systems for Planning Children's Research 
A data system will be developed which is broadly defined ns an information 
coordination function including collection, synthesis, and dissemination of in- 
formation. The focus of the analys s of information and syec ‘?' n 1 '^ e ^ s ^ 
the development of policy issues, overall planning, and coordination of lederal 
efforts The analytical effort will blend the information available from research 
studies with the more difficult task of being sensitive to both program needs and 

T» R~arcl. Group, Goonro W.»l,lu»ton Unlvorolty. 

2401 Virginia Avenue, X.W., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

OCD-CB-107, 7/1/71-0/30/72, $160,579. 

Information Utilization and Dissemination 



RESEARCH AND EVALUATION 



Public Communication Critical to Child Health Care 
This project will focus specifically on the Report of the Conference on the Use 
»/ Stimulant Drugs in the Treatment of Behaviorally Disturbed Young School 
Children (OCD, DIIEW, January 1971), which concerned hyperkinesis. Means 
l»y which DHEW client and constituent populations acquire information will be 
reported, with implications for improved public access to information. 

C W Shilling, M.D., Biological Sciences Communication Project, George 
Washington University, 2001 S Street, X.W., Washington, D.C. 20009. 
OCD-CB-95-E, 6/7/71-12/6/71, $42,416. 



.1 Survey of the Literature on the Immediate and Long-Range Effects of Pre- 
school Programs (Head Start) 

A monograph will present a careful review of the literature on preschool pro- 
grams in terms of comprehensive input and multiple expectations. Such a review 
would be expected to establish what is known with reasonable certainty and 
where the lacks in reliable information are. Findings could help program planners 
and future research efforts. . „ .. 

Marian B. Stearns, Ph. D., 3110 Octavia Street, San Francisco, Calif. 94123. 

HEW-OS-7116, 9/70-6/71, $7,970. 



Analysis and Report on Census Survey of Head Start Summer and Full-Year 
Programs (Head Start) 

Since summer 1965, the Bureau of the Census has conducted questionnaire 
surveys of operating Head Start Programs. The data are analyzed by Census, and 
reports on these analyses are prepared by Miss Bates, of the Office of Child Devel- 
opment. FY70 information will be reported. 

Barbara Bates, Office of Child Development, Research and Evaluation Division, 
l’.O. Box 1182, Washington, D.C. 20013. 

A-00-0003, 6/70-6/71, $102,000. 



Head Start Test Collection (HeadStart) 

The Head Start collection contract supplements those activities of the ERIC 
for Tests by collecting and preparing abstracts on all standardized and experi- 
mental measures appropriate for use with children ages 0 through 9. Based on 
this collection, ETS will also prepare bibliographies, critical reviews, and state of 
the art papers on request. 

S. D. Melville, Ph. D., Institutional Programs, Educational Testing Service, 
Princeton, N. J. 08540. 

HEW-OS-70-167, 6/71-6/72, $24,785. 

Eight Northern Pueblos CAP ( Head Start) 

Objectives are to produce for evaluation culturally-based curriculum materials 
for Indian preschool children. 

Betty Macintosh, Eight Northern Indian Pueblos Council, Rte. 1, Box 71, 
Santa Fe. N.M. 87501. 

H-6899, 6/1/71-3/31/72, $750. | 
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ADVOCACY — UTILIZATION 

Development of a Method for Reporting Research Relating to Children at BRIO 
Clearinghouse on Early Childhood Education 
Research Reluting to Children, prepared by the Children’s Bureau Clearing- 
house from 1048-1970, has been incorporated into the operation of BRIC/ECE 
and will be evaluated in regard to its utility and role in relation to recent devel- 
opments in information storage and retrieval systems. 

Lilian G. Katz, Ph. D., ERIC* Clearinghouse on Early Childhood Education, 
University of Illinois, 805 West Pennsylvania Avenue, Urbana, 111. 61801. 
0CD-CB-02(C1), 7/1/71-6/30/72, $33,731. 

Parent-Child Venter Management Information Survey (Head Start) 

This project will develop a Management Information System for 32 Parent 
and Child Center programs currently in operation. The first phase will detail 
information needs and findings and recommendations for one or more specific 
feasible plans for a Management Information System. The second phase will 
include the detailed design, development. Implementation, and field test of the 

selected system or systems. 

W. David Warner, Abt Associates, Inc., 55 Wheeler Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

02138. 

HEW-OS-71-175, 6/30/71-9/80/71, $25,272. 

Cognitive and Personality Development 

RESEARCH AND EVALUATION 

A Special Facility for Child Development and Education 
Project is a model of the kinds of educational and supportive services to chil- 
dren and families needed to foster optimum development. It includes age-graded 
educational programs from infancy through sixth grade level; a "community 
center” type of school for families in a target area; teacher-training program; 
training program for child care aides ; adult education program for nonpro- 
fessiouals ; research program in child development and education ; and a compre- 
hensive array of supportive family services, including health, family life educa- 
tion, uutrition, and home management. Current research issues include effects of 
different types of early intervention on cognitive development between 8 and 36 
mouths, strengthening of the affective side of the school curriculum, effectiveness 
of a language luborutory for three-year-olds, and naturalistic studies of children 
in a social setting. 

Bettye M. Caldwell, Ph.D., Center for Early Development and Education, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, 814 Sherman Street, Little Rock, Ark. 72202. 

SF-500(C2), 0/1/71-5/31/72, $450,813. 

Social Class and The Development of Communication: Phase II 
In tills phase of tin* study an attempt is made to determine the cognitive- 
linguistic bn vis of the inferior iierformanee of poverty children as compared to 
middle class children on assessment of the ability to process and communicate 
information about color, placement and number and to describe the ordinal 
hierarchies in the development of tills ability. Similarly, the project will deter- 
mine whether and to what degree this ability is related to the child’s family 
structure. 

J. McVicker Hunt, Ph.D., Department of Psychology, University of Illinois, 
Champaign, 111. 61820. 

OCD-CB-03 ( Cl ) , 9/1/71-8/31/72, $69,906. 

.1 Croup Day Care Program for Culturally Deprived Children and Parents 
This longitudinal study traces the development of a group of disadvantaged 
children through their forinutiye preschool and early school years to estimate 
the contribution that might lie inade til rough the enrichment of the educational 
process as well through social services to the children and their families. The 
research objective for the present year concerns the testing of the experimental 
and comparison groups while in the fourth grade. 

Ira II. Cisin, Ph.D., Social Research Group, The George Washington University, 
2401 Virginia Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

R-185(C6), 3/1/71-2/29/72, $76,714. 

v \ ‘ 
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Bank Street Model for the Head Start Planned Variation Project ( Head Start) 

This project attempts to effect change in the areas of teucher behavior, child 
behavior, parent involvement, community Involvement, health services offered, 
and Institutional attitudes. Project will describe the interrelationship among the 
different components of the program In terms of the mutually reinforcing effects 
each component has on all the others as they are mapped together in the imple- 
mentation process. 

Elizabeth Gllkeson, Ph.D., Bonk Street College of Education, 210 West 14th 
Street, New York, N.Y. 10011. 

H-2995 A/H/O, 0/30/71-0/29/72, 311,958. 

Disadvantaged Children and Their First School Experience ( ETS Longitudinal 
Study ) ( Head Start ) 

A longitudinal study conducted in four sites Is recording the development of 
disadvantaged children from age three and one-half through their first school 
experiences which may include Head Start and Follow-Through as well as regular 
primary school. The focus of the study in FY71 was shifted to an evaluation 
research mode. 

Virginia Shipman, Ph.D., Educational Testing Service, Princeton, N.J. 08540. 
IIA-250, 8/20/70-8/19/71, 3530,234. 

Planned Variation: The Immediate and Long-term Effects of Different Curricu- 
lum Approaches in Head Start and Follotc-Through ( Head Start) 

Planned variation began in the fall of 1008 with preparation for a study 
designed to determine the relative Immediate effectiveness of different curriculum 
approaches In Head Start and the longer-term benefits of partldimtion in a 
continued, well-planned curriculum in Head Start and Follow-Through. In the 
coining year the last wave of children will lie evaluated, and Immediate Impuct 
datu will be analyzed and reported. A major effort to obtain complete longitudinal 
data collection and analyses with OE/Follow-Through will be undertaken. 

Tor Meeland, Ph.D., Stanford Research Institute, Menlo Park, Calif. 94205. 
HEW-OS-70-134, 0/71-9/72, 3807,359. 

Analysis of Three Years’ Evaluations of the Immediate Effect of Head Start I: 
Research Triangle Institute ( Head Start) 

Analysis of three years of “common core" data of children In Head Start will 
be performed by the Research Triangle Institute. 

George Dunteman, Ph.D., Research Triangle Institute, Research Park, N.C. 
27709. 

HEW-OS-70-207, 0/70-12/71, 327,033. 

Analyses of Three Years’ Evaluation of the Immediate Effect of Head Start II: 
Systems Development Corporation ( Head Start) 

Systems Development Corporation will be one of two indejiendent contractors 
which will analyze three years of "common core” data of Head Start children. 

John Coulson, Ph.D., Systems Development Corporation, 2500 Colorado Avenue, 
Santa Monica, Calif. 90406. 

HEW-OS-70-168, 6/70-12/71, 342,362. 

A Sequential Approach to Early Childhood and Elementary Education, Phase 
III ( Head Start) 

This will be the fourth year of a four year evaluation of Dr. Herbert Sprlgle’s 
Learning to Learn School in Jacksonville, Florida. The project is attempting, 
,n „ c i ,rre 1 nt year, to evaluate 1) whether group 4E (two years of preschool) 
will be developmental^ superior to group 5E (one year of preschool) after each 
group has completed first grade and 2) whether at this time, the experimental 
groups are superior to their control groups. 

Vernon Van de Rlet, Pb.D., Department of Clinical Psychology, University of 
Florida, Jacksonville, Fla. 32601. 

H-8222-0/H, 1/71-12/71, $46,701. 

An Analysis of the Planned Variation Data, FY71 and Planning /Design of the 
Longitudinal Study (Head Start) 

During the present year, tasks include careful planning of the longitudinal 
study with the development of alternative approaches to sampling based on ex- 
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amioation of ’’moving away’’ attrition v. other sources of loss as well as the 
logic of the multicurriculum comparison, management of the design aspects of 
the third and last year of the Head Start phase with particular attention to con- 
trol groups, analysis of FY70 and FY71 data, both immediate impact and longi- 
tudinal, and report preparation. „ 

Marshall Smith, Ph.D„ Huron Institute, 0 Wright Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

02138. 

H-1920, 0/71-6/72, 3163,103. 

ARVAC Head Sturt Research Project: Aw Assessment of the Effect of Social 
Class Composition on Rural Disadvantaged Children Attending Head Start 
Centers ( Head Start ) 

Three experimental conditions, each of which consist of a specific ratio of 
advantaged to disadvantaged children, were compared to a control group con- 
sisting 100% of disadvantaged children. The FY72 study will address three 
approaches: 1) periodic analysis of the disadvantaged children who participated 
in the full-year study to ascertain developmental patterns over a two-year period; 
2) analysis of the effect of mixture on the udvantaged children in the program; 
and 3) planning of a full-scale replication of the present study for the 1972-73 
year. 

Clyde Reese, Ph.D., State College of Arkansas, Conway, Ark. 72032. 

H-0902 A/H/O, 0/71-6/72, 314,783. 

Supplementary Research on Responsive Model for Planned Variation Com- 
munities (Head Start ) 

Project will conduct more extensive evaluation of the process and effects of 
Implementing the Responsive Model Planned Variation (BMPV) program dur- 
ing 1971-72, to provide a variety of information on implementation effects of 
Responsive Model procedures and outcome data of the effects. 

Glen P. Nimnlcht, Ph.D., Fnr West Laboratory for Educational Research and 
Development, 1476 Powell Street, Emeryville, Calif. 94704. 

H-9788 A/H/O, 0/3/71-6/30/72, 310,018. 

ADVOCACY— COORDINATION 

Research Utilization and Information Sharing Project 

In the first year, the Research Utilization and Information Sharing Project is 
functioning in consortium with the Society for the Study of Intervention to 
further the development and sharing of knowledge among professional researchers 
in the infant Intervention field, and to relate agreed-upon knowledge to the prob- 
lems of adolescent parenting. Knowledge is also utilized through conferences 
and consultations designed to upgrade the quality of existing group infant care/ 
infant education programs for children of young parents and to promote the 
development of sound new ones. 

Ira H. Cisln, Ph.D.. Social Research Group, George Washington University, 
2401 Virginia Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

OCD-CB-101, 7/1/71-6/30/72, 370,077. 

Vulnerable Children — Child Welfare, Adoption, Foster Care, Protective 

Care 

RESEARCH AND EVALUATION 

Follow-up Study of Black Children Adopted by White Families 
Tills study evaluates the outcome for child and family of adoptive placements 
of black children by white families, and Identifies child, family, and community 
characteristics associated with successful outcome. 

Ann W. Shyne, Ph.D., Child Welfare League of America, Inc., 07 Irving Place, 
New York. N.Y. 10003. 

OCD-CB-59, 9/1/71-8/31/72, 38,228. 

MANPOWER 

Aw Adolescent Program in Child Study and Work With Young Children 
In this project adolescents are combining studies in child development with 
work in responsible roles and cross-age relationships with children. A set of mul- 
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timedia materials and implementation strategies are being developed to integrate 
cross-age relationships and child study most effectively. 

Peter B. Dow, Education Development Center, 15 Mifflin Place, Cam- 

bridge, Mass. 02138. 

OCD-CB-33, 4/1/71-3/31/72, $364,895. 

Organisation, Recruitment and Education of Foster Parents 

Tlie Child Welfare League of America will help establish a National Fo. _*r 
Parent Association along with state and local units. It seeks to assist these organi- 
zations in various functions, some of which include education of the general pub- 
lic about foster parenting, the training of foster care workers, and the publica- 
tion of guidelines for the development of foster parent associations. 

Samuel P. Berman, M.S.W., Child Welfare League of America, Inc., 67 Irvine 
Place, New York, N.Y. 10003. 

OCD-CB-OO, 7/1/71-6/30/72, $93,520. 



ADVOCACY — NEW SEBVICES 

Utilisation of Subsidies to Increase Rlack Adoptions 

The purpose of this project is to demonstrate methods of utilizing subsidies as 
one means of securing adoption for black children who would otherwise have no 
legal and permanent home of their own. 

Mabel Vivian Hargrave, M.S.W., Illinois Department of Children and Familv 
Services, 1020 South Da men, Chicago, 111. 60612. 

OCD-CB-71, 8/1/71-7/31/72, $129,277. 

Comprhcnsive Emergency Services to Neglected-Dependent Children 

The Metropolitan Nashville area will be provided with 24-hour emergency serv- 
ices to neglected and dependent children enabling them to remain in their own 
homes, or when removal is necessary, providing an orderly process for the child 
and his family and minimizing traumatic effects to the child. 

Jeanne M. Bowman, M.S.S.W., Davidson County Office, Tennessee Department 
of Public Welfare, 1G16 Church Street, Nashville, Tenn. 37203. 

OCD-CB-91, 7/1/71-6/30/72, $218,363. 

Childrcn-In-Cri8is 

This 24-hour emergency social service directs itself to awareness, professional 
diagnosis and appropriate aid for the courses and consequences of the child and 
family faced with a traumatic situation. 

Elizabeth E. Anglim, M.S.W., Children’s Aid and Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children of Erie County, New York, 330 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, 
N.Y. 14202. 

OCD-CB-58, 9/1/71-8/31/72, $151,658. 



ADVOCACY-UTILIZATION 



Community Oriented Care in Children's Institutions 

P ro P° ses examine a systematic sampling of institutions re 
sponsible for the care and treatment of dependent and disturbed children. I 
will determine the factors crucial to institutional change in the direction of com 
munity oriented care, develop and test approaches to realizing planned changes 
and evaluate the effectiveness of various approaches. 

Audrey Lane, State Department of Family and Children Services, State Offlo 
Building, Atlanta, Ga. 30334. 

OCD-CB-106, 7/1/71-6/30/72, $125,660. 



Black Child Advocacy Adoption Project 



Four components are initiated in the first year of this project: 1) a National 
Advisory Committee to plan and monitor projects in this area, 2) Regional Con- 
ferences held in selected cities to begin a coordinated planning effort, 3) informal 
placement of children to be studied, 4) exemplary agency practices to be identi- 
fied for utilization in developing a demonstration model for dealing effectively 
with adoption of black children. 



Herman Wilson, Black Child Development Institute, Inc., 1028 Connecticut 
Avenue, NW., Suite 514, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

OCD-CB-77, 7/1/71-6/30/72, $70,470. 
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ADVOCACY-COORDINATION 
Connecticut Child Advocacy Center 

The Connecticut Child Welfare Association is developing a Child Advocacy 
Center for the State as a demonstration project to test methods and theories with 
the objectives of improving the quality of Connecticut’s services to and for its 
children. The project is limited to the gonl of promoting complete and coordi- 
nated services for the needs of children ages 0 to 7 years. 

Jeanette Dtlle, M.S.W., Connecticut Child Welfare Association, P. 0. Box 3007, 
New Haven, Conn. 06515. 

OCD-CB-64, 7/1/71-6/30/72, $79,700. 

Facilitation of Knowledge Utilization by Institutions for Child Development 

This project will identify innjor advances in knowledge and exemplary prac- 
tices bearing upon problems of child development which appenr to be under- 
utilized by most institutions working with children. It will also explore in depth, 
through rending and site visit, as well and under what conditions these practices 
are working out in tlieir pnrtleulnr settings, and what the program staff think are 
the essential condition for their successful application in other settings. 

E. II. Glaser, Ph.D., Human Interaction Research Institute, 10889 Wllshire 
Boulcvnrd, Suite 010, Los Angeles, Cnlif. 90024. 

OCD-CB-103, 8/1/71-7/31/72, $02,145. 

Adoption Resource Exchange of North America (ARENA) 

ARENA was established in 1967 to mobilize efforts toward adoptive placement 
of liard-to-plaee children. The resenreh and the present program is addressed 
to nnulysis of legal and policy regulations that impede interstate adoption ex- 
amination of the characteristics of childicn and families registered with ARENA, 
and computation of information on methods utilized in local communities to re- 
cruit adoptive homes for blnck children. 

Clara .1. Swan, M.S.W., Child Welfare League of America, 44 East 23rd Street, 
New York, X.Y. 10010. 

OCD-CB-23, 7/1/71-6/30/72, $29,197. 

Miscellaneous 

RESEARCH AND EVALUATION 

The Urban Negro American in the Twentieth Century 

Study examines historic roots of the current urban crisis by tracing Negro 
migration and adaptation to urban life. Plauned monographs and books should 
provide a comprehensive picture of the Negro urban experience. 

Jack Meltzer, 31. A., Center for Urban Studies, University of Chicngo, Chicago, 
111. G0637. 

PR-1700(C2), 5/1/70-9/30/71, $71,250. (Grant period extended; no additional 
funds.) 

Race, Environment, and Performance: .4 Re-Analysis 

A small team of scientists are collaborating during the academic year 1971- 
1972 in preparing a monograph which will examine in a careful, balanced, and 
technically competent maimer, all of the existing evidence benring upon racial 
differences in performance. 

Gardner Lindzey, Ph. D., Department of Psychology, University of Texns, 
Austin, Tex. 78712. 

OCD-CB-46, 9/1/71-8/31/72, $52,123. 

Detection and Remediation of Learning Disabilities (Model Cities) 

Program will employ a series of remediation techniques in an intensive sum- 
mer program for 30 school-age children diagnosed ns having lenming disabili- 
ties and In a fnll-to-spring program for 30 preschool-nge children dingnosed as 
having potential learning disabilities. Remediation activities will stress percep- 
tual-motor integration and gross motor coordinations foundational to the acquisi- 
tion of reading, writing, spelling, and lnngunge skills. 

Leland P. Bechtel, Pli. D., Department of Psychology, Bntes College, Lewiston, 
Me. 04240. 

OCD-MC-06, 7/1/71-6/30/72, $83,943. 
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CHILD WELFARE RESEARCH AND DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS (SECTION 426) 

(FY 71) 

TOTAL AMOUNT - $5,600,000 




Chart 1 



HEAD START EVALUATION PROJECTS 
(FY 71) 

TOTAL AMOUNT = $2,373,881 
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BENEFICIARIES OF THE OFFICE OF CHILD DEVELOPMENT'S FY'71 RESEARCH AND 
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BENEFICIARIES OF THE OFFICE OF CHILD DEVELOPMENT'S FY '71 RESEARCH AND 
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BENEFICIARIES OF THE OFFICE OF CHILD DEVELOPMENT'S FY'71 RESEARCH AND 
DEMONSTRATION EFFORT BY FAMILY INCOME GROUP 



family income 

BELOW $3,999 
$4,000 - $6,999 
$7,000 - $14,999 
ABOVE $15,000 
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Note.— The complete volume of abstracts Is in the committee files. Repro- 
duced here are abstracts of those projects and studies directly related to child 
care. The following agency codes are used : 



Office of Child Development 201 

Office of Economic Opportunity 301 and 302 

Office of Education 485 
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Agency number 201 

Project number 00001 

Grant, program or project ID number PR -156 

Grant. Mroarato or protect title Development of a Day Care Center for 

xoung cniidren 

Resume: 

Problems the fact that after poor children leave most interven- 
tion programs their level of functioning* particularly as measured 
on cognitive tests, falls back toward the level of children from 
similar life situations who have not participated in enrichment 
programs 

The major objective of this program is to provide experiences 
for young children and their families which will foster in the 
child maximal cognitive and psycho-social functioning during the 
line which he is associated with the program and throughout his 
later life. Additional goals are to gain more specific knowledge 
about the development of the young child, to increase our knowledge 
of the home life of the population, and to select and create 
appropriate materials and tools by which we can accomplish our 
previously stated goals. 

It is important to emphasize the long range goal of continued 
functioning throughout the child’s later life. We plan to give 
the disadvantaged children who are members of the Children's 
Center family every possible chance for successful functioning 
in later life and we plan to do this by providing a continuing 
program with an attempt to integrate the child's experiences at 
home, in tne children's Center, and at school toward this purpose. 

Major Hypothesis: Experimental children who were in the combined 

home visit/center program will show less of a developmental 
regression than either those children who were only In the 
center program or disadvantaged children who were never in atten- 
dance in the program. That is, experimental children who grad- 
uate from this program. 

a. will drop less in score on developmental tests. 

b. will compare more favorably to national norms on school 
tests • 

Sample and Evaluative Design: 

A) The sample includes families with first or second bom children 
or families expecting their first or second child. 

All the newly selected families fit the following definition of 
disadvantaged: 

1. Family income of $5*000 or less. 

2. Mother with less v than a high school education. 

3. Mother with no work history or an unskilled or semi- 
skilled work history. 

4. Father with high school education or less if he is 
living in the home. 

Families of new-boms come from the same disadvantaged population. 
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Agency nunber 201 



Project number 00001 

Grant, program or project ID number 

Grant, program or project title Development of a Day Care Center for 
. Young Children 

Resume: (Continuation) 

but In addition their children must have a normal birth defined 
as follows: 

1* Birth weight — 5 lbs, or more, 

2, No Caesarian sections — primary or secondary with 
complications, 

3* No severe toxemia, 

4, No difficult forceps delivery 
5* No post -birth complications. 

The families of older children who have previously attended 
the center come from mixed cultural-social backgrounds, and 
contain different nunber s of males and females from different 
races. They will be used as a contrast group in the study of the 
problem of developmental score regression upon cessation of 
intervention, 

B) Developmental growth will be charted and standard scores 
will be used to permit comparison of the various developmental 
tests at the different age levels. Children will be compared as 
they move through the Center with matched controls. 

Expected Final Results: Families will have a greater under- 
standing and ability to deal with the nutritional, health, 
cognitive and affective needs of their children. The child 
care program used at the Center will be disseminated to other 
centers. Program materials and research Instruments will be 
developed which will help enrich and assess early development. 
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Agency number 201 



Pro Jeer number 00002 



Crane, program or project ID number 



D— 25^ 



orant, program or project title Group Care of Infants - Phase II 



Resume: 

General Problem to which project addresses itself: In this 

country today scores of thousands of children in infancy and 
toddlerhood are being reared for large portions of the day by 
persons not their own mothers. Trends clearly Indicate that 
increasingly this will be the pattern in future. Demonstration/ 
research projects are urgently needed that produce information 
about how to protect and enhance the development of these 
children and how to improve the quality of mothering they receive. 
The major objectives of the project include: 1) the production 
of interpretive materials for the communications media that 
define/describe quality programs for Infants and toddlers; 

2) the production of educational materials for paraprof essionals 
receiving training in care-giving for infants and toddlers; and 

3) the evaluation of the development of Infants in group care in 
relation to a comparison group in day care homes. 

Major Hypothesis: That Infants and toddlers in a quality program 
of group care will progress developmental^ more satisfactorily 
than children in day home care; there will be small but signif- 
icant differences in intelligence, motor, and social develop- 
ment, with Center children performing at a higher level than 
Day Home children. 

Sample . Evaluative Design : Babies cared for in a Demonstration 
nursery Center are individually, matched with babies in Day Care 
Homes on the basis of age, sex, race, birth order, and age and 
education of parents. Dependent variables Include: measures of 
mental /notor development (Bayley Infant Development Scales and 
Stanford-Blnet), of social development (Vineland Social Maturity 
Scale and Preschool Attainment Record), and of Physical health 
and growth (daily health records, clinical examinations by the 
project pediatrician). Schedule of above measurements: three 

month Intervals during Infant's first year, six month intervals 
until three to four years of age. Independent variable treat- 
ments being Center care and Day Home care. 

Expected Final Results . Possible Application : Educational 
materials presently available for training caretakers of "other 
mothers' babies" meet only partially the tremendous need apparent 
in the country today. There are many misconceptions about. what 
constitutes quality care and education for infants and toddlers. 
The contention that day hone care is superior to group care for 
the child under two years has not been systematically evaluated. 
Hie present project is an effort to remedy these lacks and to meet 
needs that are crucial to planning and implementing programs for 
children' under two. It will have application nationwide, wherever 
agencies and individuals are concerned with out -of -home care of 
very young children. 
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Agency number 201 



Project miniber 00003 

i rfm . program or project ID number PR-900 

• rni , pro)'. ram or project title Program In Child Welfare Research 

ii'iir* : This interdisciplinary service-centered investigation 
of the development of disadvantaged children will, 
in 1970, report the findings of the pilot study of 15 month - 
4-year-old children which began in October, 1967. One of the 
main objectives of the pilot study has been the refinement of 
methods of study, collaborative work and delivery of services 
in order to enhance the productiveness of the main study which 
began in November, 1968. Since that time 18 families about to 
have their firstborn child have been admitted to the main study 
and 7 more will be added, These cure one and two-parent families, 
families on AFDC, economically and experlentlally disadvantaged 
and all living in New Haven slums. The very detailed studies of 
the children and their parents have two major alms: 1) to 
document and study the effectiveness of the medical, social, 
educational and day care services provided, and 2) to study 
closely the development of this group of children, comparing thaa 
with each other and with a control group. An earlier plan to 
follow the children to age 7 years and to Include residential 
and foster home groups has been modified in favor of this shorter 
in-depth study. 



Agency number 201 

Project number 00004 



Crane, program or project ID number 0CD-CB-06 

Ciiint, program or project title Infancy Research in a Day-Care Setting 

Ft flunv • 

This one-year project will formulate a research plan approp- 
riate to the development of a child care program for young, 
low income mothers. Relevant to the planning year Is a short 
tern longitudinal study of mother-infant interaction. In this 
study, 38 low income mother-infant pairs are observed in the hone. 
Infants were 10-11 months of age at the beginning of the study, 
and will be 18-19 months of age when the study is completed. Of 
particular interest in this study are modes of mother-child 
exchange that involve direct social contact, contact mediated 
by objects and contact mediated by language. The identification 
and measurement of these categories of interaction are relevant 
to the kinds of stimulation that would be built into " Inf ant 
curricula" to be Used In the day care and adult training program 
currently being planned. 
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Agency i.uniht*r _2fll 

Vro jet t timnlvtr 0000S 



: Iran I , pro;; ram or project. 10 nunil.c-r _ R»i8q 

• pro.: /am or protect title A Group Day Care Program for Culturally 

Deprived Children and Parents 

K« . it. * ; 

The problem is to counteract the cumulative retardation in 
school achievement that adds to the disadvantages suffered by 
children who grow up in poverty. The project is trying to dis- 
cover whether a traditional nursery scnool program, followed by 
three years in an enriched school situation, will help to 
prevent or diminish the difficulties of such children with regard 
to school achievement. 

The hypothesis is that a traditional nursery school program, 
plus involvement of the parents, would help to achieve the desired 
purpose. 

The sample consists of 30 children (16 girls, 14 boys) 
recruited at age three from a very low-income area populated 
almost exclusively by Negroes, and selected randomly from a 
"pool 11 obtained by house-to-house canvass. A similarly selected 
comparison group includes 66 children (35 girls, 31 boys). A 
number of psychological tests were administered at the outset 
(1964) and yearly through 1969* Another round of testing is 
planned for the end of the school year in 1971* These will be 
analyzed in conjunction with school grades and tests, and inform- 
ation obtained through periodic interviews with the families of 
experimental and comparison group children. 

The hoped-for result of the program is that children who 
experienced a five-year enrichment program will perform better 
in their school work than children who did not; and that this 
more adequate school achievement will lead in turn to more satis- 
factory life experiences and fuller development of their potentials 
than is probable in our society without adequate schooling. A 
corollary hope is that their families will also benefit by the 
social and health services made available to them through the 
program, and by efforts to involve the parents in the education 
of their children. 

Regardless of the extent to which these hopes are fulfilled, 
it is expected that analysis of the program results, and of 
periodic interviews with the families, will give clues to ways 
of improving early school enrichment programs and of making them 
effective on a large scale as well as in small pilot projects. 
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Agency number 201 

Project number 000 06 



Ornnc, program or pro )«c C ID number R-2. 19 

ornnt, program or project title Assessment of Child Rearing Environments 

Ft sun*e : 

The over-all goal of this research is to develop a classlf- . 
lcatory scheme for evaluating and comparing environmental 
variables In group care and home care settings Inhabited by 
children of nursery age. 

Our primary Interest will be an ecological analysis of the 
setting and observations of children's modes of utilizing It. A 
comparative analysis will be conducted In the homes of selected 
families whose children attend the group program. 

He hypothesize that there will be marked differences among 
environments in 1) the range of behavior, 2) origin of Instigation 
of activity segments, 3) duration of focus, 4) complexity of 
behavior, and 5) mode of behavior. 

The sample will consist of 80 children selected from 10 
centers (five using a teacher-directed format, five using a free 
choice format). Equal numbers of boys and girls will be selected. 
One-half will be nominated by teachers as easy, thriving, one- 
half as difficult, not thriving. Each child will be observed 
for 160 minutes. A minimum of 20 children will be observed in 
their own homes. 

An expected objective of this study Is to Identify sources 
of structure or dimensions In environments for young children 
which are lpful in assessing their pertinence, richness, and 
adequacy, and which also predict the environment's usefulness 
for Immediate adaptation and for future growth of children with 
diverse developmental and social histories. 

Specifically, we anticipate the development of an Inventory 
for assessing the environment offered by nursery schools and 
group day care centers In which placement of children with 
deviant behavior might be considered. 
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. • tm; her 201 

• :Ojev« mut*'V 00007 



ra*u 



program or pvo|ecf 111 number R— 287 



,r.t, i 



. U<« : 



jni or project tltl.' Piairt Study of the Neighborhood Famlto-,- 
Day Care System 

General Problem; The Field Study focuses on the problem of dis- 
continulty of care in private family day care arrangements and cn 
how neighborhood intervention can stabilize and enrich neighbor- 
hood child care situations. The Field Study has two components. 

a) One is a service component known as the Day Care Neighbor 
Service which was designed as an Indirect method of inter- 
vening at the neighborhood level to develop fa m ily day care 
resources and to facilitate the processes by which working 
mothers make satisfactory family day caro arrangements. 

b) The research component is investigating the social processes 

by which family day care arrangements of different types are 
made, maintained, and discontinued. The primary aim is to 
discover the sources of continuity and discontinuity for 
different types of arrangements. „ ^ _ 

Ma.1or Hypotheses; a) The demonstration hypothesis for the Day 
Care Neighbor Service was that the service could successfully 
perform information and referral, recruitment, matchmaking, and 
arrangement-maintenance functions that would be widely used by 
neighborhood women making day care arrangement. . 41 

b ) The major research hypothesis is that continuity of the family 
day care arrangement can be predicted fxom the circumstances, 
attitudes, t'nd social interaction behaviors of mothers and sitters. 
There are specific predictions about the conditions under which 
sou&es of satisfaction, dissatisfaction and discontinuity will be 
found for different types of mothers and sitters. 

Description of Sample and Research Method : a) A, two year 

demonstration of the Day Dare Neighbor service involved 5°9 
requests from day care users and 272 requests from day care 
givers, b) Pilot study interview data from 146 working mothers 
and 106 caregivers were factor analyzed for scale development. 

Then a panel study was conducted which involved 180 arrangements. 
131 mother-sitter pairs were followed for a longitudinal study 
of one arrangement involving independent parallel interviews with 
mothers and sitters at three time periods. All samples of the 
Field Study have been predominantly white respondent s^ the socio- 
economic levels have included a wide range, and the median duration 
of arrangements have ranged from one year for the pilot study to 
three months for the panel study, and one month for the Day 
Care Neighbor Service. 
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Agency number 201 
Project number 00007 



> 



Grant, program or project ID number R-28? 

Grant, program or project tuie’ Fleld Study of the Neighborhood Fami3y_ 

Day Care System 

Resume : (Continuation ) 

Expected Results: a) it was successfully demonstrated that the 

Day Care Neighbor Service can provide consultation to a network 
of neighborhood women who can sustain an active matchmaking 
activity. One consultant, working with 15 day care neighbors, 
can reach Indirectly the child care situations of approximately 
900 children in the course of a year. Problems in utilization 
of the service are currently being studied. 

b) Data collection has been completed and a two-year period of 
data analysis and reporting is planned which will result in a 
Series of reports: a description of change processes within the 

family day care arrangement, an assessment of extrinsic circum- 
stances vs. the dissatisfaction processes as determinants of 
discontinuity, and a theory of the types of family day care 
arrangements. Implications for social policy and day care 
intervention programs will be developed from the Field Study's 
basic research on neighborhood day care behavior. 



Agency number 201 

Project number 00008 



Grant, program or 
Grant, program or 



project ID number SF-500 

project title A Special Facility for Child Develop- 
ment and uaucation 



Resume; 

This Special Facility has permitted the establishment of a 
program of preschool education linked with elementary education 
in a program that includes research, training, and the dissemin- 
ation of information about child development and education. 

Jointly sponsored by the University of Arkansas and the Little 
Hock School District, the Facility has three major divisions: 
Education, Research, and Family Service. During its first three 
months of operation a preschool program for 54 children in the 
three-to-five age range has been established, and baseline data 
on their achievement and social development have been collected. 
Within the next few months a program combining short-term direct 
teaching of Infants and mothers plus home visits to parents will 
be added to complete the preschool phase of the program. In- 
service training for 9 teaching paraprof essionals is provided on 
a continuing basis. . „ J . 

Flans for the elementary school will be formulated during 
the next few months and made operational during the 1970-71 
school year. The emphasis will be upon individualized instruction 
offered in a nongraded format throughout the entire preschool- 
elementary complex. A comprehensive health program for the 
children will begin in the fall of 1970. Also during the next 
grant year research into factors which either impedefor support 
development will, be intensified. 
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Agency number 201 

Project number 00010 



Grant, program or project ID number 0CD-CB-1Q 



Grant, program or project title Community Family Day Care Project 

0 R “ U “ : , Thif protect, located In a racially mixed, low-income 
a «? a uv^ Pasadena, has been established to determine means bv which 
neighborhood family day care programs may be supported and made 
more effective for young children and their families. 

neiffhhorhftftrt°^m 4 ? 0l if ge haa hypotheaized that a small, personal 
k? 1? d day care program might provide a setting that 

woSiSb JaSiiLs he q? edS J"*®"* 8 and young children and their 
of f* , s i nce fanll y day care is the most used method 

out-of home care for children of working mothers, tie 
are learning how services are rendered and developing concrete 

^ d ® aa w ? d concepts that may support the family day care mothers 
ana their programs. 

the 8lxt L fa ? ily day care ® oth ers contacted, we have hired 
twenty as consultants to our project to help identify areas of 
strengths, needs and problems. In addition, the family day care 
provide in their home, field supervision for six Pacific 
Oaks students. One day a month the family day care mother 
teaches the student In her home and on a second day the student 
C -* r *l while she attends a meeting at our Center 

Vfive mothers attend each week). Our staff has maintained a 
process record of each transaction within the project, on a 
dally basis, 

.. . We P lan to compile a handbook of practical ideas and concepts 
that our consultants have found useful for small family dav care 
programs and that may be helpful in other areas of the country, 
in addition, we will attempt to develop a report identifying the 
critical variables in neighborhood family day care programs. 
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Agency number 201 _ 

Project number 00011 

Grant, program or project ID number 0CD-CB-09 

Grant, program or project title Project ACT: Adolescents In Child _ 

Training 

Resume: Through the study of and Involvement with young children, 
this project Is intended to develop In high school students better 
understanding of human development, to better prepare them for 
roles as future parents, and to teach skills which will enable 
them to secure employment in the rapidly expanding child care 
field. Under the guidance of professional teachers of child 
development, kindergarten programs, established in each of two 
Little Rock public high schools, will provide a laboratory In 
which adolescents observe, study, and work directly with young 
children. There are three major aspects of this project: a) to 
provide a program of supervised and directed observation in 
kindergarten classrooms for high school students who elect the 
course*Adult Living, 11 in addition to 18 weeks of classwork In 
the study of human development and the family, with special 
emphasis on child' development; b) to develop a diversified 
occupation program in child care which will permit students 
enrolled In the regular high school academic program for one- 
half of each school day to receive gainful employment and on- 
the-Job training in a model child care program; and c) to estab- 
lish two full-day kindergarten programs consisting of an organized 
balance of teacher-initiated and child-initiated activities in 
communities where day care is much needed. 

The program began in mid-September with two kindergartens en- 
rolling 40 five-year-olds and Involving Intensively 25 teenagers. 
These teenagers are eleventh and twelfth grade students: 
eight are diversified occupation students who work in the 
kindergarten 20 hours per week; 12 are enrolled in a Child 
Development course and assist In the kindergarten five hours 
per week. Two -hundred- eighty twelfth grade students in one high 
school and 70 In the other school will spend from four to eight 
hours each during the school year In directed and supervised 
observation of children enrolled In the kindergarten program 
as a part of their aairse in "Adult Living." 
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Agency number 302 

Project number 0000X 

Grant, program or project ID number BOO-5166 ; 

Grant, program or. project title DAv Care Survey and Analysis 

Resume : 

Major Objectives * Survey of existing day care programs and 
facilities and an assessment of the nature and extent of 
national needs for day care services. 

Results ; The comprehensive survey which will (1) develop a 
compendium of information on Federal day care financial assistance 
programs, state licensing practices, and notable State and local 
programs, (2) undertake six indepth local community case studies, 
(3) survey local day care programs representing a variety of 
financial support patterns and types of programs, (4) survey 
users and non-users of day care, and (5) and make projections 1 
of national needs for day care. 

Major Components i Development of a compendium on Federal day care 
financial assistance programs, state licensing practices, and 
notable State and local programs; six in-depth community case 
studies; report on local day care programs, day care users and 
non-users; projection of national day care ..eeds. 



Agency number 
Project number 

Grant, program or project ID number ; 

Grant, program or project title State of the Arts Study 

rfa^o? *Obi ect ives ; To organize what is already knoiwn about pre- 
school day care in one document. 

Results ; State of The Arts Study will result in a book designed 
to organize what is already known about pre-school day care; 
the study will cover child development needs; program content; 
auxiliary services; teacher-child-parent-program interactions; 
problems of physical facilities, financing, and administration; 
and measurement and evaluation. 

Major Components; Chapters in the book will deal with program 
content, auxiliary services, physical facilities, financing 
administration, measurement and evaluation, etc. 
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Agency number 302 

Project number 00003 ■ 

Grant, program or project ID number A00-0038 

Cr.nt, program or project title Day Care WorkshO£ 



Resume: 

MaHor oblecf-ivest Conduct a two-week workshop during which early 
childhood ^per -t e produce a series of publication, on curriculum 
models for chold care. 

Results! The workshop hus resulted in a aeries of publications 
andaudio-visual materials on 1) effective curriculum models for 
use in FAP and other Federally funded day care programs, 2) 
principals for the operation of child care programs. 3) poiicy 
critieria for utilization of day care services, 4) methods of 
training child care personnel. 

Ma-tnr comoonentsi The two week workshop} materials on effective 
curriculum models for Federal funded day care programs} training 
method of child care personnel} principals for operating child 
care programs. 



Agency nuabar 302 — - 

Project number 00004 _ 

Grant, program or project ID number B))-S121 

Grant, program or project title Policy Studies Gro up 
Resume: 

Major Objectives : Establishment of a Day Care Policy Studies 

Group in order to analyze by policy issues related to Federal 
day care assistance programs affecting poor people. 

Results i Policy papers on sqch is users as: "Benefit/ Cost 

Analysis of Day Care Programs under FAP, ■ "Pending Federal 
Legislation Pertaining to Day Care," M The Public 1 s Opinion of 
Day Care Programs," etc. 

Major Components : Establishment of a* Day Care Policy Studies 

Group, policy papers on child care issues relating to Federal 
child care programs. 
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Agency number 302 

Project number 00005 

Grant , program or project* ID number BOO-5213 

Grant, program or project title Evaluation of Exemplary Day Care Centers 
Resume: 

Major Objectives < To qualitatively assess approximately forty 
day care ct .iters to identify a range of quality models of day 
care centers. 

Results : A qualitative assessment of approximately forty day 

care centers to identify a range of quality models of day care 
centers and assess the impact that these quality centers have 
on children, their mothers and families. . 

Major components : Descriptive assessments of the model day care 

centers • 



Agency number 302 

Project number 00006 _____ 

Grant, program or project. ID number AOO-QQ42 

Crant, program or project title Model Family Aaalatance Plan -Child Care 

Service System 

Resume: 

Major Objectives : Simulation of the proposed Family Assistance 

Plan in order to resolve the many problems attending the inte- 
gration of FAPwwith the State programs to have a model Federal- 
State agreement available to serve as a basis for future dis- 
cussions with various states. 

Results : A model Federal-State agreement available to serve as 

a basis for future discussions with various states. 

Major Components : Simulation of the Proposed Family Assistance 

Plan; model Federal-State agreement. 
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Agency number 302 

Project number 00007 

Grant, program or project ID number ra-lflfll 

Crent, program or project title Tmnaefc Peas Ihilltv /PPfl i an st ~U d V 

Re aume : 

Major objective! Determine the feasibility of and formulate an 
appropriate demonstration design for an Impact Demonstration to 
simulate comprehensive Federally-supported day care in two 
communities using an entitlement system in one and a project 
grant system in the other. 

Results i A feasibility study of an Impact Demonstration and an 
appropriate design for the demonstration. 

Major Components ! The feasibility study and demonstration design. 



Agency number 30E2 



Project number 



oonna 



Grant, program 
Grant, program 
Resume: 



r project ID number BpQ-51QQ 



r project title Evaluat ion of National Capitol Area 
Day Care Center Reading Project 



Major Objective: Evaluate the effectiveness of programmed 

instructional techniques on reading and cognitive development on 
the day care center population by the comparison of phonics, ITA 
and Computer Assisted Instruction (CAI) methods of instruction 
and the cost effectiveness of these approaches within the program. 



Results : Measures for evaluating reading and cognitive develop- 

ment evaluation of the effectiveness of programmed instructional 
techniques. 

Major Components : The evaluation. 
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Agency number 485 

Project number 92221 - 

m % 

Grant, program or project ID number 1038 * 

Grant, program or project title Penn Valley Day Care Project 

Resume: 

The Penn Valley Day Care Project in designed to train low 
income residents of the Model Cities areas of Kansas City, 
Missouri, in Day Care Center operation and management. The 
program is so designed as to allow maximum flexibility to 
such residents in enrollment and entrance requirements, drop 
in, drop out course sequences without loss of credit or 
standing, coordinated education and career progression, 
transferability of credit in the event of changes in vocational 
interests or change in residence, job placement upon completion 
of any block of training, and offers upon completion of the 
entire program an Associate of Arts degree in Nursery School * 
operation and Management. 

We feel this program has sufficient merit to justify its 
inclusion in the regular vocational offerings of the college 
and will be so designated in subsequent years. 
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Agency number 485 

Project number 00002 

Grant, program or project ID number 1033 » . . . 

Grant, program^r project title Child Care Instructional Program 

Re8ume^ne S ee community Junior College, in cooperation with the 
local office of COMPACT and the local Child Care Committee, 
will conduct an inservice training program for 80 women 
currently employed in child care centers in Flint and 
Genesee County. 

Objectives of the project are: 

To upgrade standards for child care workers through 
better training; 

To plan, coordinate and encourage the educational 
development of child care workers, especially those 
aides working outside an institutional framework, 
with low educational backgrounds; 

To encourage a better use of aides in classrooms; 

To develop a better understanding of the role of aides 
by teachers using their services; 

To offer t^e educational linkage necessary for the 
development of educational career ladders in agencies 
offering child care services. 

In a planning phase, an inventory of student needs and 
resources to meet these needs will be produced, after which a 
detailed syllabus will be developed for a subsequent oper- 
ational phase. The inventory will be accomplished through 
visits of existing child care centers, meetings with pros- 
pective students, conferences with directors of child care 
facilities, meetings with prospective resource persons in 
the community and the state and conferences with other 
community agencieq. 

The operational phase will consist of four six-week classes 
meeting two hours a week. It is expected that child care 
agencies in the area will send a total of 20 students to 
each of the four classes. 

Attempt will be made to encourage aides to continue their 
educational development to the college-level one- or two- 
year certificate level and the B.A. degree. 

They are developing goals as they work with the trainees. 
Every four months they send us their measurable behavioral 
objectives for that next quarter. 




Agency number 485 
Project number 00003 



Grant, program or project ID number 1069 

Grant, program or project title Short Term Training Institute for 

Day-Care Mothers 

Resume: 

The Short Term Training Institute for Home Day-Care 
Mothers as described in this request for funds is designed to 
improve the quality of day care provided for children in 
day-care homes. 

Prom the 4,200 licensed day-care mothers in the state of 
Washington a total of 50 will be selected as participants in 
the institute. Training sessions will be held in both an 
urban and rural area with 25 trainees selected for each site; 

The Federal Interagency Day-Care Requirements are mand- 
atory for all federally- funded child-care agencies; thus 
day-care mothers who care for children whose fees are paid 
by federal funds are covered by these requirements. It ia 
the aim of this project to demonstrate that these requirements 
are realistically attainable in a day-care home and to implement 
a training program that is effective in helping trainees to 
meet the Federal Interagency Day-Care Requirements. 

The training program in each locality includes a three- 
day institute followed by three one-day workshops. The insti- 
tutes, entitled “Serving Young Children and Their Families 
Through Home Day Care" will include interpretation of the 
Federal Interagency Day-Care Requirements, methods for im- 
plementing an educational program for children, and mainten- 
ance of a safe and healthy environment in the day-care home. 

The one-day workshops will focus upon helping trainees evaluate 
their programs and the effectiveness of the Institute sessions. 

Training sessions in both the institutes and workshops 
will follow an eig)it-hour-a-day format for a total of 48 
training hours. Instructional staff will include four 
specialists in early childhood education and ten consultants 
from the health/medical field, psychology, nutrition and law. 

A training program such as the one proposed is only a 
beginning step in the day-care mother's education. It will 
be important that trainees finish the program with a firm 
resolve to continue learning about young children — how they 
grow, how they respond, and the adult's role in fostering 
that growth. 

Have 25 trainees. Training only in Seattle -dropped the 
rural component. Too difficult to mount in terms of money, 
personnel & the logistics of getting over the mts. to the 
area they had hoped to use. 
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Agency number 485 

Project number 00004 , 

Grant, program or project ID number 1055 ♦ — 

Grant, program or project title Stats Interagency 4-C Manpower 

Training Project 

Re8UI °The purpose of this proposal is to determine how much and 
what kinds of training are needed by entry personnel, paraprofes- 
sionals, professionals and supervisors to serve in Day Care and 
Education Centers in rural and urban areas of Pennsylvania. The 
proposal is conceptualized as a two— pilot program. The rural 
pilot will be the Appalachian tri-county area of Lackawanna, 
Luzerne and Wyoming counties. The sponsoring institution is 
Marywood College School of Social Work. The urban pilot will 
be the urban centers of Philadelphia, Chester and West Chester, 
Pennsylvania. The sponsoring intitutions are Temple Un., 
Philadelphia and the state college at West Chester, Pennsylvania. 

The general program design is based on four assumptions. 
First, that pilot programs have state-wide application. 

Secondly, that a model career ladder, open at the entry level 
and moving to supervisor, is important. Thirdly, that 
movement along this career ladder should provide for horizontal 
as well as vertical movement between pre-school centers run by 
different agencies. Fourth, that pilot programs include ap- • 
propriate training for personnel equipped to deal with children 
from 18 months to plus 5 years of age. 

In both pilots, training is at fourlevels; entry personnel, 
paraprofessionals, professionals and supervisors. Training is 
divided not only by levels, but also by phases. Chase Z, for 
all levels, is a 30 hour seminar between January and May, 1970 
on a college, campus. Topics will include learning theory, 
nutrition, health and safety. Some observation of, and 
participation in, actual child care learning will be a part of 
this initial phase. Each college has a different orientation. 

One will, stress social learning, one will stress cognitive 
learnings, and one will stress child development.- 
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Agency number 485 

Project number 00005 

% 

Grant* program or project ID number 1031 

Pre- 

Grant, program or project title / Professional Day Care Training Institute 
Resume: 

The project is designed to help low income mothers develop 
an area of competence so that they will be able to find meaningful 
employment in today's complex society. The Institute will provide 
selected mothers with a unique educational experience using a 
social system model (their family, their classroom, their child 
care center, and their larger community) for the purpose of 
developing their individual competence as workers in existing 
child care centers and those projected in the immediate future. 

The Institute will help develop a mother with untutored 
child care experience into a preprofessional capable of the 
first steps in understanding of the dynamics of children in a 
day care center. She would be able to work as a preprofessional 
in that center. She will be encouraged to develop a sense of 
dignity and self-worth in the learning experience. 

There will be four differant learning environments or small 
social systems, the first will be the learning center in the 
community where a staff of varied expertise (sociologist, 
psychologist, educationalist, social worker, etc.) will offer 
three dif 'rerent courses: Human Growth & Development, Family 

Dynamics, Day Care Center as a Social System. 

The second setting will be the preprofessional's home 
environment where the child development specialist (Salem 
State College Student), preprofessional, and children experience 
an environment of learning to live and work together. 

The third setting will be four Group Dynamic Seminars 
(fourth course). JThe preprofessional trainees will get away 
from the family and organize into small groups for the purpose 
of analyzing the H here and now" as they perceive themselves and 
others in close interpersonal relations; and experience them- 
selves as innovators ana planners of change in the community. 

In this setting a team of trainers will assess their growth at 
the beginning, middle, and at the end of the Institute. 

The fourth learning environment is an on-going field place- 
ment (fifth course). The preprofessional trainees will be using 
the personal and professional skills developed under the guidance 
of a master day care teacher. 

Each of the above settings will contain within it a method of 
continuous evaluation. The content of preprofessionals' verbal- 
izations (logs, tapes, self-description, courses) and interac- 
tions will be analyzed by Interaction Process Analysis and a 
computer system called the General Inquirer. Progress reports 
will be available in the form of computer print-outs that will 
reflect change in individual and group on-going social systems. 
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Agency number 485 



Project number 00006 

Grant, program or project ID number 1007 

Grant, program or project title A Program for Effective 

Day Care 



Reautne: 



Leadership In 



This project is designed to develop more effective leader- 
ship qualities in twenty participants concerned with providing 
and maintaining standards for day care in Los Angeles County. 

These participants will form a heterogeneous group representing 
diversified aspects of group care for children in a large urban 
area. Included wixx be representatives from public, non-profit 
and proprietary day care facilities whose populations are drawn 
from various cultural and ethnic groups. 

The format will incorporate two intensive three-week institutes 
with an on-going seminar throughout the 1970-71 academic year. 

This design allows the participants time for integration and 
re-inf orcement of learning. 

Planning fbr this project has been a joint effort by 
representatives of the Los Angeles day care community, the 4-C's 
Steering Committee, members of Reiss-Davis child Study Center 
and college faculty of the Center for Early Education. 

This program is expected to provide an opportunity for partic- 
ipants to evaluate their own leadership abilities and to offer 
appropriate experiences to stimulate further growth. Information 
obtained from an evaluation of the results of this project will 
be used by the Center for Early Education as a basis for a model 
curriculum for day care teachers and aides that will be offered 
in the academic year 1971-72 
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Agency number 485 

* 

Project number QQQQ? 

* 

G.dnt, program or project ID number 1010 

Grant, program or project title A Program to Provide foiL_CQordl nation 

of Training of workers in Early Childhood Education 
Resume: 

This is joint proposal from the Colorado Department of Education 
and the Metropolitan Denver Child Care Association, designated 
agency for implementing community coordinated child care (4-C 
program) in Denver. Proposed is a 3 year program for training 
personnel in early childhood education, and for coordination 
and development of training resources in Metropolitan Denver. 
JUSTIFICATION 

The present shortage of well~trained personnel will become 
move acute as child care programs are expanded to meet the demands 
of the work Incentive Program for AFDC mothers as well as for 
increasing numbers of other working women. There is need fort 
financial aid for low income persons to take training* cooper a tie 
planning for training* more training programs* definition of 
job positions, progressions, and training requirements for 
persons seeking careers in the field* 

O B JECTIVES 

The first year program wills 

1. Train 50 persons to provide quality care for children in 
family or group day care homes* 10 persons in teaching and 
supervisory skills* 20 persons for work with children in 
homes and/or centers. 

2. Produce a coordinated plan for training workers in early 
childhood education in Metropolitan Denver. 

3. Develop additional and more effective training through 
innovative use of existing resources. 

4. Develop a career ladder for early childhood workers and 
offer career direction to low income persons. 
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Agency number 485 — 

yfcoject number 00008 — 

Grant, program or project ID number 1073 : . 

Grant, program or project title Wisconsin 4-C Pilo t Training ggQjact 

Resume: 

The two Wisconsin conmunities in which its major cities of 
Milwaukee and Madison are located have been designated as pilot 
4-C communities, and are attempting to develop expanded, com* 
prehensive, coordinated child care services. The success of 
these 4-C programs is by no means assured for a number of reasons.) 
the most important of which is the lack of knowledge of child 
care teacher-directors, teachers and aides of means of relating 
their program efforts to other child care efforts and to the 
interests of the larger community. The purpose of this project 
is to improve this situation in oitier that children in the 
two communities may have excellent child care opportunities. 

Objectives of the 4-C Training Project are: 

1. To create awareness among 4-C early childhood program teacher- 
directors, teachers and aides of the opportunities available to 
them to expand and improve child care services through a coord- 
inated approach involving expanded use of community resources, 
and to create an. interest in utilizing this approach. 

2. To enable 4-C program staff members individually and collec- 
tively to obtain knowledge needed to: 

a. Improve overall program quality by drawing on the 
strength of each of the participating organizations. 

b. Insure continuity of care for children through using 
multiple sources of funding. 

c. Establish program activities which could not be readily 
accomplished by a single agency. 

d. Reduce cost to participating agencies vhrough the economies 
. of larger scale purchasing. 

e. Establish additional opportunities for staff development 
and progression. 

f . Simplify and make more effective administrative relation- 
ships between local programs and state and federal programs. 

g. Secure appropriate involvement of parents in program 
planning and operation. 

h. Utilize program evaluation for program improvement. 
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Requiring That All Child Care be Early Childhood Education 

The Chairman. Senator Bennett. 

Senator Bennett. Mr. Secretary, as I have listened to this discus- 
sion which has centered, at least the questioning, on the matter of 
the type of organization to deliver the services, I think this record 
would not be complete without a comment on a question that has been 
raised about the type of services that should be provided for pre- 
school children. 

Writing in the magazine Exceptional Children last summer, a year 
ago, Dr. Bettye Caldwell wrote, and I am quoting her : 

There seems to be no justification at this time for a strategy that would involve 
diversion of funds from education of older children to early education. Rather In- 
creased allocations for programs for all ages are needed. In our enthusiasm for 
early education it is easy to promise too much. When too much is promised a 
little disappointment seems like a lot. 

Then I would like to quote an article from a publication entitled, 
“Cognitive and Mental Development in the First Five Years of Life, 
a Review of Recent Research,” issued by the National Institute of 
Mental Health, and these are the words: 

Almost nil the studies In the literature show a decline in performance after 
the short term programs are ended for the children. The evidence is fairly 
clear that gains of programs that are of short-term are gains that fail to last. 

Is there any point in spending $2,000 or more per child for educa- 
tional care if it makes no difference to the child when it get 9 to the 
ages of 9 or 10; and given our present budgetary situation and the 
tremendous costs of early childhood education are we not better ad- 
vised to concentrate on good child care for the preschool ages and less 
on early childhood education? 

I think this is very important to us in the committee as we study 
H.R. 1, and attempt to develop a program under which women can 
be available for work who have children under the normal school age. 

Dr. Zigler is the one, I think, who should probably want to respond 
to the comments from the National Institute of Mental Health. But I 
would welcome comments from both of you or any one of your panel. 

Secretary Richardson. Well, I might just say first, Senator Bennett, 
that the issues you have touched on, through citing these comments, 
are issues which we recognize as crucial to the level of resources that it 
is appropriate to invest in child development in all senses of that word, 
including the educational component 

This is a question that has arisen and been the subject of consider- 
able analysis and study as applied, for example, to our experience with 
the Headstart program of which Dr. Zigler was one of the original 
developers. We have underway in HEW now a very intensive effort 
to review all of the data that are focused on the questions that you 
have touched on. 

I think at thi9 point it would be appropriate to ask Dr. Zigler to 
pick up and give you a more complete answer. 

Dr. /Sigler. Let me begin by saying, Senator, that the area of early 
childhood intervention is still an art, an area filled with debate ana 
controversy. You can find experts testifying to any position that one 
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would like to see testified to. I have familiarized myself with this 
literature for about 15 years now, and I would certainly concur with 
the position that we do not know nearly as much as many experts say 
that we know. 

Another point that I would certainly concur with is that we have 
mounted many programs in this country for young children and have 
oversold them badly, which is one of the thrusts of Dr. Caldwell’s 
argument : We have promised way more than we can deliver and we 
have advanced certain views of what it takes to change a child that are 
completely at odds with what we know about the difficulty in changing 
cognitive levels of children, for instance. 

I think we are going to have to get back to a realistic position. I 
heard both in the Secretary’s and, 1 think, implicit in the chairman’s 
comments a plea for some kind of realistic position about these chil- 
dren. I do believe that gains will be maintained in these children in 
various areas if we do as Dr. Caldwell suggests and that is make some 
kind of commitment to their development at every stage of their life. 
We have to quit looking for a magic period, the first year of life or the 
first 5 years of life; actually all of these years arc important. 

In terms of cognitive changes, I do not think that is where we are 
going to find a great deal of payoff in these programs. I think the 
Nation has made a terrible mistake in thinking that these programs 
are going to produce a collection of homogeneous geniuses. We never 
are going to have that in this country, and if you look at children and 
what this country needs of these children when they become adults, 
you realize there are other factors in their development that are much 
more amenable to change and just as important. Here I would talk 
:«bout the motivation of the child. A lot of the problems of the country 
today are not problems of lack of intelligence. Whether these programs 
produce an increase in intelligence 10 years later is almost immaterial, 
if we can show an increase in the child’s desire to work, an increase 
in his schooling and to what it provides, an increase in his view that 
lie can succeed in society. These are factors that have yet to be assessed 
in these particular programs, and I think that if more time were 
spent assessing these aspects of early childhood intervention, we 
would see more payoff. 

Another fact that has not been emphasized enough is the health 
payoff of thes" programs. We now know it is a bargain if we can find 
the health deficits of these children early and provide remediation. 

These kinds of payoff programs have yet to be spoken to in most 
of these reports, including the NIMH report. I think experts can 
agree that a realistic program for children at every age could be 
mounted, it could be mounted at a realistic cost figure, and that cost 
figure could be of benefit to the country, in the sense of being worth- 
while. I think what we are going to have to do, however, is get away 
from some of the early euphoria about programs, and get back into a 
realistic stream of thought concerning them. 

On this point I think that we are going to find some new ways of 
doing things. I think this country is ready for a revolution in the way 
we treat children. For instance, just on the cost of programs, 75 per- 
cent of the day care costs have to do with the staff. I think it is time 
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for this country to develop a new profession of a child care worker 
such as other countries have. This would cut down the cost of day 
care tremendously. 

Well, I guess I would conclude simply by saying that we can demon- 
strate value m programs for children providing these programs are 
conducted realistically and we try to find some economics in their 

Certainly, I would underline one final point, and that is that when 
you talk about this kind of care or that kind of care for a child in terms 
oi the mother being able to go to work, there are two issues: One is, is 
the child getting a program that will be of benefit to the child? Sec- 
ond, is the program of sufficiently high quality that the mother will 
stay in employment .• She has to have some sense that her child is being 
cared for before she will even engage in this work endeavor over a long 
penod of time. So that I think some of the payoff of the investment we 
make in a good program, should be counted over against what happened 
to the child. The rest of it would bo counted over as against the peace 
or mind it gives to the parent so she can remain in employment 

Universal Preschool Education 



Senator Bennett. I am very interested in your answer. And I have 
written down a note to dig further jnto this Idea of child care worker 
a profession. If this is valuable, if preschool education i 3 valuable, 
should it not be given to all children rather than simply to the children 
of women who have to work ? That is my first question. 

Dr. Zigler. Let me respond by saying. Senator, that I do not believe 
that every child m this country should be placed in a center. The fact 
ot the matter is, all the evidence I know still indicates that a family 
life for a child is satisfactory to the optimum development of that child. 
W hat we have in this Nation are women who need these kinds of centers 
so they can engage in employment; plus a population of children whose 
needs are so great they need supplemental care of this kind. So, I do not 
t ' un k this administration wants to go on record as saying every child 
should be placed into a preschool center. I do not think that is neces- 
sary for the optimum development of every child. I think there are 
certain children who need it ; other children are getting the kinds of 
development services, let us say, that are in a Headstart center, in 
their own homes, and I would certainly seek to deter this Nation from 
spending vast sums of money in the preschool education of children 
m this Nation especially since we are having such a difficult time 
in educating them at later ages. 

I think this whole notion of the preschool education and its great 
value has been ovcreold. If people want to extend it to the concept of 
universal education for 3-year-olds, the fact of the matter is, they do 
\avesucha system on a voluntary basis in France. However, in Norway 
children do not begin going to school until they are 7 years of age and 
I have not seen compelling evidence to make me believe that Norwegian 
children are infer ior to French children. 

I think this kind of expenditure has to be justified either on the view- 
point it permits mothers to go to work or else it has to be justified 
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on particular needs of particular children who can’t receive develop- 
mental services within the rubric of their own homes. 

Secretary Richardson. Senator Bennett 

Senator Bennett. Y es. 

Secretary Richardson. I am not sure whether this is on the track 
of what you wanted to ask next, but it might be appropriate if we 
asked Mr. Bax to talk a little bit about the training of mothers for the 
kind of role as a day care worker. 

Senator Bennett. May I get one other question in first? 

Mr. Bax, do yon think there is any value in trying to, by some 
means, determine with respect to particular children, whether all they 
need is day care and I am not thinking about the health problem now, 
or whether they would be benefited by some educational exercise in 
addition to the day care. Yon say we shouldn’t automatically try to put 
everybody in school at age 3, and looking back many, many years ago 
to the time when I was under school age that was a very pleasant time 
of my life and I think I would have hated to have chopped it off and 
spent it in a schoolroom. 

Dr. Zigler. I really believe that the Nation will finally take seriously 
this whole concept of diagnostic education, that we ought to be pin- 
pointing things for particular children. Obviously what we want to 
meet early are centers of children of high risk, children whom we know 
either through demographic or personal characteristics need a special 
lift up — that was the whole concept of Head Start. So I certainly 
believe we ought to reserve these kinds of services for children who 
can profit by them and have a special need of them. 

Training Child Care Workers 

Before Dr. Bax picks up his point, I would like, given your in- 
terest in this new cadre of workers, to say the Office of Child Develop- 
ment is now well underway in developing just such a cadre. We want 
to see a group of certified child care workers in this country. These 
would be people who can get this certification either through our usual 
schooling procedures or else can demonstrate their efficiency through 
a much more apprentice-like development of their skills. 

My hope is that through the development of this cadre we will be 
able to meet one of the major problems of day care and early child 
care in the country, namely, a group of trained personnel. 

However, as the Secretary has indicated, we want to do this in a 
very realistic way. I think that the idea that we are going to have a 
childrens center sitting in L.A. or in New York City or anywhere that 
is manned by Bank Street MA’s, as ideal as that might be, is idealistic, 
The costs are too high and yon would not need these qualifications in 
a woman or man taking care of 15 children. 

I really see great hope in this new cadre of workers. If our efforts 
are successful, and to date we have gotten wonderful cooperation from 
all of the professional groups, this will be one of the major factors 
in meeting the day care and general child care needs of the country. 

Senator Bennett. Now, Dr. Bax 

Dr. Bax. If I could add on some of the questions about what the 
working mothers and what some of the nonworking mothers expected 
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in their child care facilities, the working mothers listed, 62 percent of 
them wanted primarily good care; 55 percent, good food; 47 percent, 
a safe place to leave the child ; 38 percent, training ; 37 percent, educa- 
tion, which is school readiness. 

In our discussions on child care, I think we need to point out some of 
the things that are now going on; some of the States are doing a 
very good job. 

Through title IY-A funding, we have placed great emphasis on 
this training. The family day care provider and staff workers in many 
day care centers in many States, it i9 the AFDC recipient who is 
trained to provide care for others who enter training or employment, 
We are in the process of developing manuals for identifying and train- 
ing family day care mothers. 

These homes giving care for up to six children in a setting similar 
to the child’s own home, currently serve 40 percent of our Nation’s 
children. Missouri has used several methods in training day care pro- 
viders. Training programs for family day care providers and staff 
working in day care centers have been developed throughout the 
State. As illustration, the day care licensing worker in one urban 
county had a series of five meetings to teach the provider quality child 
care development programs. This teaching was done through demon- 
stration, discussion, films, crafts, games, and activity participation on 
the part of providers. 

The child development staff who are students of t he University of 
Missouri gave a series of training sessions to all WIN day care staff. 

In another county, the day care licensing worker set up the section 
for child care staff, with workshops conducted by some of the day care 
providers and by some of the staff from the State college located in 
the county. 

Another State in the West has looked at their income maintenance 
and is a parallel program of using 9ome of the funds to States previ- 
ously provided for income maintenance^ shifting this into a services 
program to hire those mothers to provide day care centers, and the 
day care centers now paying them instead of them receiving a check 
etCch month. 

In Florida, we put forth a program in using paraprofessionals in 
our child care centers, and we recruited from the rolls to do it. 

Much activity is going on under the auspices of our WIN program. 

If I may say one more thing about expansion on what some of 
these efforts are now doing, the States have made very good progress 
in the expansion of child care facilities by doing some of these things. 
The number of child care-years provided in fiscal year 1970 was 57,000. 
In fiscal year 1971 the number increased to 117,000, and it is expected to 
reach 200,000 by the end of fiscal year 1972. This represents an increase 
of 251 percent between average numbers served in fiscal year 1970 and 
projected averages for fiscal year 1972. 

I can go on and on and give you some data about what some of the 
States are doing that would answer some of the questions on day care 
costs and some of the progress being made, which X would be glad to 
furnish your committee. 
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(Material supplied by the Department follows :) 

In August I960, in his plan for welfare reform, the President proposed a major 
expansion of the Federal role In child care involving a doubling of expenditures 
in the first year. He cited 450,000 children being served : 

In millions 



% preschool : 150,000 at $1,600 per child $240 

% part time (ages 6-14) ; 300,000 at $400 per child 120 

Construction and staff training 26 

Appropriation in original H.R. 10311 for child care (before OFP) 386 

(This is average cost of $800 per child) (Increased in H.R. 1 to) 410 

Original fiscal year 1972 IV-A child care appropriation 299 

Based on national average of States: 

Approximately % employment related, $210. 

Approximately % nonemployment related, $89. 



WIN child-care appropriation $78, % IV-A and total WIN added to H.R. 1 



appropriation for OFF and FAP (rounded to) 290 

New construction funds authorized. 60 

Total child care funding exclusive of IV-A and IV-B 760 



Assuming the same percentage for full day (%), part day (%), and the same 
costs for full day ($1,600), part day ($400), the breakdown for the $700 million 
in approximate numbers to be served would be as follows: 584,000 part time; 
291,000 full time; 876,000 total. 
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T rAD E c 1 2n7i« 1 l , M« TED PR0GRAM LEVEL AND COST OF CHIt 

mA ACT F.^ v??p? ™lf ,V " A 0F THE S0CIAL SECI 
KITY ACT— FISCAL YEARS 1970, 1971, AND 1972 1 



Program and esti 
mated child care 
years 



Annual cost per child 



Federal 



Total 


Federal 


State 


cost (thou 
sands) 


• (thou- 

sands) 




$321 


$107 


$18,457 


$24,610 




855 


285 


95,604 


127,473 


.. 315 


189 


126 


50,000 


83,333 


. 542 


378 


164 


163,914 


235,416 




346 


115 


40,589 


54,012 


• 1,385 


1,039 


346 


205,199 


273,508 


330 


198 


152 


59,400 


99,000 


694 


496 


198 


305,188 


426,520 


520 


390 


130 


78,000 


104,000 


1,365 1,024 


341 


298,787 


398,542 


346 


208 


138 


71,136 


118,332 


744 


537 


207 447,923 


620,874 



Fiscal year 1970: 
Work incentive 
program 

(57,000) 

AFDC— Social 
services 

(111,847)* 

AfDC— I ncome 
disregard 
(264,550)’ 



Fiscal year 1971: 
Work incentive 
program 

(117,162) 

AFDC— Social 
services 

disregard 



Fiscal year 1972: 
Work incentive 
program 



services 



disregard 



Total (833,972) 4 . . 



. da |® ° n these tables are estimated except data for the fiscal year 197 
regard arelbased ^ l ^ima»a* ia k7 S i *°L l V ~ A soclal services and income dii 
fofinforma«o a n made ^ ° U ' "O' 0 " 8 ' off,c6S 0n 1 r «> ue! 

the T work f^enr| i !« r p?nnL^ DC K mothers with training and employment outside o 
funds. K * Program whose care wasflnanced through IV-A social servlc 

hv!Jie!f^« a Zi e ^ l l i i dre 'l ® f employed AFDC mothers whose care is financed in oar 
‘ijff 1 me/or child care costs. This in effect raises the amoun 
be reflectedln^ SJih h ««Si2^' Br *? u “ be eligible for and Federal sharing wouh 
« Snm? dMnUrifil^ b ??,w tance ,unds rather than social service funds. 

AFM hSome dk«o»Jd years ex,s,s be . tween AF0C soc,al service* ant 

fromb^hTou?Ms fl w. d d d «I? some women receiving child care supplementatioi 

uX^s e“Ss W t? n ;°d5X n C W eXtant haPpanS but eStlm#te 01 



67-562 0 - 71 - 15 
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Senator Bennett. Well, to me the most important thing you said 
>r idea vou left was that these mothers themselves can be trained, 
[ imagine, without too much effort, to reach the level that you would 
set for the naraprofessionals that you would use in this system, or 
hese child care workers which Dr. Zigler talked about, and thus be- 
:ome productive and self-supporting through participation in a pro- 
gram that is necessary to make it possible for all mothers to become 

self-supporting. , . , 

Mr. Chairman, I have used more than my share of the time. 

The Chairman. Senator J ordan ? 

Sp.nat.nr .ToimAN. Thank vou, Mr. Chairman. 



Number of Children in Child Care 

Mr. Secretary, I would like to get some figures a little clearer in 
my mind in order to see the dimension of the problem we are talking 
about. How many child development care services are squired in 
terms of numbers of children to be served, would you say, under H.R. 1 . 

Secretary Richardson. While we are finding figures to more pre- 
cisely answer your question, Senator, I should start at least by point- 
ing out that the $700 million appropriation provided for the first year 
of H.R. 1 is estimated to make available some 875,000 day care places. 
But the committee on the House side stressed the potential for the 
funding of additional day care that would be made possible by the so- 
called income disregard provision. That is, the mother would be al- 
lowed to disregard the amount of money spent up to a point for day 
care before determining the remaining income which is used to de- 
cide how much in benefits, if any, she may receive. They visualized 
the income disregard provision as a primary source for paying for 
day care over and above the $700 million appropriation. 

The tax deduction that is provided for would also provide for some 
additional slots. 

Training Child Care Workers 



Senator Bennett. While thore is a lull, Dr. Zigler, could you fur- 
nish the committee and me with material available on this development 
of the child care worker? 

Dr. Zigler. I would be glad to, Senator. We are well along ; we have 
a plan already written up, and we have the people involved in it, 
and I think I can report that to you. 

Senator Bennett. I would like to see the plan and other material 
that is involved. 

Dr. Zigler. I would be happy to furnish a statement. 

Senator Bennett. Thank you. 

(The material requested follows:) 

Objectives, Fiscal Yeabs 1973-1977 
Cadre of Child Development Associates 

I. STATEMENT OF THE ISSUE 

The next decade is likely to witness a phenomenal increase In the number of 
young children enrolled In preschool programs. The need for highly trained 
personnel to adequately staff these programs will increase proportionately. It is 
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proposed that there be established n national system for the training nnd 
certification of n cadre of new professional persons, Child Development 
Associates. 

XI. ANALYTIC SUB-ISSUES 

A. Concern focuses upon : 1. The role and training of the Child Development 
Associate as related to present practices regarding staff personnel in child 
development centers; 2. Implementation and administration of the cadre train- 
ing and certification system : 

(a) Articulation with existing licensing agencies ; 

(ft) Negotiability of the individual’s credential ; 

(c) Mobility within the early childhood education profession. 

B. The Office of Child Development has already begun studying the role of the 
Child Development Associate to differentiate between his/her expected competen- 
cies and those of the teacher, who has four or more years of training and perhaps 
more experience. Study is underway to establish guidelines that will insure a 
system which recognizes a vnriety of entry levels into the training programs and 
provides mobility within the profession. A feasibility study is being conducted 
to determine most appropriate means of implementing and supervising a cer- 
tification system. 



in. DESCRIPTION OF THE PBOBLEM/ SITUATION 

A. Enrollment Increases and Staff Shortages 

The population of children under six in the United States now approximates 
21 million. In 1969, fewer than 20% of these were served by preschool programs. 
Since 1960, the number of licensed day care facilities has tripled and the number 
of children in other preschool programs has doubled. If this trend continues, kin- 
dergarten and nursery school enrollment will increase from 3.9 million children 
in 1968 to 6.3 million in 1980. With the current emphasis on federal support for 
day care and early childhood education, it is likely that the increase will be even 
greater. If HR-1 or pending child cnre legislation such as HR-6748 or S-2007 
were to pass, approximately 576,000 children would be eligible for enrollment in 
day care programs immediately. There is at present a shortage of trained per- 
sonnel in programs for young children; if enrollment in programs providing day 
; care services is expected to swell, a corresponding shortage of staff personnel 
can be foreseen. The Department of Labor estimates that 23,000 new teachers in 
early childhood education will be needed each year between now and 1980 to cope 
with accelerated pre-primary enrollment. (This estimate does not include poten- 
tial Increases resulting from passage of federal child care legislation mentioned 
above, but is projected according to the rate of increasing enrollment and stnfflng 
over the past decade.) 

B. Program Quality 

Results of assessments of the effectiveness and quality of preschool programs 
of all types have brought to the surface a sharp realization that current nnd 
future personnel are in urgent need of specialized and intensive training to lm- 
' plement high quality programs for children. Many children are now In federally 
funded projects (Title I, III, IV EOA) and other day care programs which cnn- 
j not meet their needs because the staff lias not been sufficiently trained to provide 
| good developmental care. 

)■ C. Personnel Training Resources 

| Training courses nnd credential/certification programs for preschool staff are 

j. not widely available. Only nineteen states require certification for nursery school 

\ teachers, and even in those states many institutions providing child care are not 

i covered by the certification statutes. The Office of Child Development is in a 
t unique position to offer leadership to training institutions and to state and local 

i authorities In the preparation of preschool stnffs and in the governing of per- 

[ sonnel qualifications. 

1 : D. Manpower and Career Development Opportunities 

Historically, professional certification has provided a mechanism for ex- 
[ eluding groups of people from the ranks of a given profession. People with 
limited socio-economic and educational opportunities have been unable to enter 
the profession of early childhood education through existing programs. 
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E. Needed Changes in Teacher Preparation 

Current insights into the general problem of teacher-preparation, such as those 
described by Charles Silberman In Crisis in the Classroom, 1070, and recent 
studies, such as that conducted by the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education, indicate that the effectiveness of conventional approaches to 
the preparation of teachers is doubtful. 

IV. A88UUPTIONS 

A. Role of the New Professional Person 

1. The Child Development Associate will not replace the college trained teacher, 
master teacher, or supervisor; nor will he/she serve as an aide. This person's 
role is seen as that of a competent professional staff person in programs for young 
children who must : 

(a) Understand and be knowledgeable about children and good develop- 
mental programs for children. 

(t) Be able to provide valuable experience for preschool children in 
part-time or full-time programs or in extended day care. 

(c) Have achieved the minimum competencies of a good preschool teacher. 

2. Since staffing patterns vary according to needs and resources of the locality, 
staff rolls and responsibilities will vary from center to center. It is assumed 
that the Child Development Associate usually will not work in Isolation, but will 
relate to a master teacher or curriculum supervisor. Even in small centers where 
the Child Development Associate will be the only person on site with full respon- 
sibility for a group of young children, he/she will have available regular con- 
sultation with a master teacher, supervisor, or consultant of high technical 
competence. 

B. Training Programs 

1. Alternate training programs must be available to prepare a cadre of persons 
since they will enter at a variety of levels depending upon previous training and 
experience. 

2. The Child Development Associate’s training will be different from and less 
than the traditional 4-year college program. Both the Child Development Associ- 
ate and the teacher must be trained to perform the basic functions required to 
insure high quality programs for children, but at different levels of competence. 

3. If a Child Development Associate is interested in becoming a teacher, 
experience and continued training will enable him/her to become more skilled 
in the teaching role and In planning and integrating the program independently. 

4. All training must be experience-oriented. 

5. Existing training programs will be surveyed and studied. Presently operat- 
ing innovative programs may be already appropriate or easily modified to meet 
the training needs of the cadre. Criteria will be established for the development 
of new training programs based on competencies required of the Child Develop- 
ment Associate. 

6. All training programs must have a self-evaluation component so the trainee 
can assess his own competency development. Training must offer activities suited 
to meeting individual needs. 

C. Certification and Accreditation 

1. Individuals will be certified as Child Development Associates based on dem- 
onstrated competency rather than only on completion of courses or acquisition 
of credit hours. This will guarantee recognition of people already in the field 
who are qualified through experience but may not necessarily have had formal 
educational opportunities. 

2. The Child Development Associate Certificate should be nationally nego- 
tiable and awarded through a national system. 

3. Candidates for the Child Development Associate Certificate should be 
observed and evaluated by teams of recognized consultants designated through 
the national system. 



4. A national system for accrediting staff training institutions and child care 
programs will assure a national commitment to high quality staff standards 
and programs for children. 

5. A national system of training, certification, and accreditation will assure 
equal educational and employment opportunities to members of minority groups. 

V. ALTERNATIVE SOLUTIONS 

A. Under the direction of the Office of Child Development 

Thsk force of early childhood education speclalists/teacher trainers from fed- 
eral, state, local and private agencies has done extensive preliminary work de- 
fining and clarifying the role and expected competencies of the Child Develop- 
ment Associate. Their work was done in terms of the issue stated and in rela- 
tion to what is best for children. 

B. General guidelines are being developed whereby all Child Development Asso- 

ciate training programs are to: 

1. Have in common a set of objectives related to the desired competencies ; 

2. Cover a period of two years ; 

3. Arrange the trainees practical and academic training experiences so that 
they are undertaken simultaneously throughout the training period. 

Consideration is being given to model training programs such as those de- 
signed by Dr. Glen Nimnicht, Dr. David Weikart, and Dr. Ira Gordon, among 
others. 

0. Possible types of program arrangements arc: 

1. College-based programs — 

(«) Child Development Associate training programs may be provided by 
institutions of higher learning such as junior and senior colleges and 
universities. 

(6) In developing and implementing a training program the institution 
should be advised by a group representative of: 

The population to be served by early childhood programs In the local 
communities, including all ethnic and cultural groups to be served. 
The staff of early childhood programs in the communities. 

Local agencies whose responsibilities include programs and services 
for young children. 

The Regional OCD office. 

(o) Institutions Proposing to Develop and Implement a Training Program 
should show that: 

They have personnel resources which can provide a background of 
experience In early childhood programs, and advanced training in early 
childhood education and related fields ; 

They are responsive to and accepted by communities and agencies 
they will serve ; 

They are committed to supporting the training program ; 

They have developed means of tapping needed personnel and material 
resources outside of their immediate location. 

(d) Policies and procedures by which trainees are admitted to training 
programs should reflect the non-dlscrlminatory policy regarding race, eth- 
nicity, and sex In accordance with HEW policy. 

(e) A policy concerning outside limits on age of entrance must be devel- 
oped and rationalized. 

(f) Institutional requirements such as entrance test scores course and 
health requirements outside of the cadre training program must be described 
and rationalized. 

(g) The re'ationship between fulfilling Child Development Associate re- 
quirements and degree requirements must be described and rationalized. 
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(ft) Institutions should develop, describe and rationalize procedures for 
successful exit (i.e., certification) from their Child Development Associate 
training program. 

(<) Institutions should designate staff responsible for advising the trainee 
on the site of his work experience as well as for providing academic 
experience. 

2. Supervised Internship Programs— (o) This program type is distinguished 
from the college-based program in that it is not provided by an institution of 
higher learning. It may be based in day care centers, Head Start programs, 
Parent and Child Centers, nursery schools, kindergartens— any institution which 
can show that it has personnel, technical and material resources sufficient for 
program implementation. 

3. Work-Study Programs — 

(а) Arrangements are made by which students work in early childhood set- 
tings to support themselves while completing their training program. It is dis- 
tinguished from the college-based type and Supervised-Intern type in that train- 
ees in Work-Study are already working prior to admission to the Child Develop- 
ment Associate training program. 

(б) The Work-Study plan may be incorporated Into a college-based or euper- 



ised-Intem program. , 

(o) The same requirements apply to these trainees as to those in other types 
>f Child Development Associate training programs. However, procedures must 
>e developed with the trainees' supervisors or employers to conduct the on-site 
training and to release the trainee for other parts of the Child Development As- 
iociate program. 



D. Other possible types of program arrangements are: 

1. Remote training via video for rural areas. 

2. Multiple sites cooperating for migrant programs. 

3. Mobile training units. 

E. Supervision and Implementation of the national system 

Training and certification of the cadre of Child Development Associates is 
being considered under the direction of the Office of Child Development. A feasi- 
bility study is underway to determine and develop a certification process which 
is legitimate, negotiable and acceptable within existing certification structures. 
Studies conduced thus far indicate that the most practical means would be to 
establish a consortium of appropriate educational organizations. 

1. The consortium would be composed of major national level early childhood 
education organizations such as National Association for the Education of 
Young Children (NAEYC), Association for Childhood Education International 
(ACEI), and Elementary, Kindergarten, Nursery Educators of the National 

Education Association (EKNE). ...... 

2. These organizations are nationally recognized and membership includes 
early childhood education professionals on all levels • federal, state, county , local, 

and private agencies. , , ,, 

3. A consortium of nationally recognized professional associations would assure 
minority group representation at a decision-making level. Representatives from 
the following organizations are being included during the planning stages: 

Black Child Development Institute, 

Child Welfare League of America, Inc. 

Day Care and Child Development Council of America. 

American Association of Colleges of Teacher Education. 

National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards 
(NBA). 

National Council for Accreditation for Teacher Education. 

Association for Organizations in Teacher Education. 

National Commission on Accrediting. 

American Associaion of Junior Colleges. 

American Home Economics Association. 

American Vocational Association. 

National Indian Advisory Council. 

American Federation of Teachers. 

Supplementary Training Associates. 
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National Catholic Educational Association. 

Mexican American Systems. 

4. Preliminary studies indicate that successful coordination between federal, 
state, local, and private agencies will best be uchieved through such a consortium. 

5. Studies thus far indicate that mobility and negotiability of a Child Devel- 
opment Associate credential will best be assured through such a consorti um . 

F. Impacts on the Education Profession 

1. Disseminated information regarding the purpose of the Child Development 
Associate credential would provide public prestige for the profession and would 
be a basis for parent evaluation and selection of centers for their children. 

2. It is likely that there would be a positive influence on training institutions, 
as graduates would be expected to have achieved competencies defined for both 
the Child Development Associate and the degreed teacher. 

Funds tor Child Care 

Senator Jordan. Mr. Secretary, while they are looking, let’s start 
back and look at some of the figures you used. 

You testified that in fiscal year 1971, the total estimated Federal 
expenditure on child care was in excess of $680 million. That is the 
Federal share, comprised of OEO, Headstart, and title IV-A moneys. 
How much State and local money was used in addition to the $680 
million? 

Secretary Richardson. The principal State and local expenditures 
would come under the State matching shares under title IV-A. 

Senator Jordan. Yes. 

Secretary Richardson. So that the total for that is about $60 or $70 
million of State expenditures. 

Senator Jordan. Of State funds? Under Headstart, how is that 
funded ? 

Secretary Richardson. Headstart is funded at 80 % Federal funds 
with the balance in kind or in cash. 

Senator Jordan. Are the OEO programs fully federally funded? 

. Secretary Richardson. In some cases for State matching of services 
m in-kind or provision of space, and so on. 

Senator Jordan. Approximately $800 million was spent in child 
care services for fiscal year 1971, if I follow your answer correctly. 
How many children received care under that $800 million expendi- 
ture? One of your aides testified, I understand, that in 1971, 117,000 
children were receiving child care services. 

Dr. Zigler. That is the total, Senator Jordan, under the WIN pro- 
gram under AFDC. But the total numbers of children are set forth on 
table 13 of the green committee mint headed “Child Care Data and 
Materials.” These are figures which were developed by committee 
staff in cooperation with us. 

Number of Children in Child Care 

Senator Jordan. Can you give us roughly the number that received 
child care services under the $800 million total expenditures? 

Secretary Richardson. The total number for fiscal 1971 is estimated 
to be under all AFDC programs 614,000. The total number under 
Headstart, Ed, would be how many? 
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Dr. Zigler. Dividing the full year and summer programs there 
would be 260,000 in the full-year program and about 200,000 in the sum- 
mer program. However, Headstart is essentially a half-day program 
both summer and winter. The exception them is m a full-year program 
where one-third of the Headstart programs have become full-day pro- 
grams and essentially can be counted as full-day oare. 

Senator Jordan. Just give me a round number, about how many 
children received total year around child development day cam serv- 
ices for this expenditure of $800 million ? 

Dr. Zigler. Well, it is the IV-A figures plus 70,000, 1 would say— 
the Headstart program; IV-A figure is 200 — Doctor Bax, what is 
the IV-A day care figure? How many children are — 314,000 and 
60,000, would be roughly 375,000 ? 

Senator Jordan. About 375,000 received care under the $800 million 
appropriation which would be roughly a little over $2,000 per child, 
is that correct? 

Dr. Zigler. Because you are excluding by the day care children 
those who are in Headstart receiving half-day programs or just sum- 
mer programs which would add another 400,000 children. 

Senator Jordan. I was hoping to get a figure of approximately the 
number of children who were receiving full day care services through- 
out the year, and if some of them are only receiving summer services 
I would expect that would be divided by 4 or whatever the factor 
is. But I would like to know what it is costing for each child who is 
receiving care under present existing programs at the State, F ederal, 
and local levels. If you don’t have that now, will you please supply 
it for the record? What I am leading up to — the Secretary says in 
his prepared statement: 

We are, after all, proposing provision of child care services to about 1 million 
children, most of whom are not now receiving such services. 

I am wondering if the 1 million children you are talking about, 
Mr. Secretary, are in addition to this figure that the doctor is calculat- 
ing for me? 

Secretary Richardson. Well, we are proposing to expand from the 
present base which is the 614,000 children receiving care under title 
IV-A 

Senator Jordan. Yes. 

Secretary Richardson (continuing). By at least the full number 
represented by the $410 million in additional slots; plus an amount, not 
easy to estimate, made available or paid for through the income dis- 
regard provision. 

Child Care Cost Per Child 

The Chairman. If I can just interrupt for a moment, it seems to me 
it might be worth pausing here for a moment and seeing if we can get 
an educated guess on the very pertinent question of just exactly how 
much per child day care is costing us. You would have to take those 
who are getting full-time care and make the appropriate adjustment 
for those who are receiving care only part of the time 

Dr. Zigler. We have the cost figures averaged out by programs. 

The Chairman. I think it would be worthwhile to find out how 
much day care is costing on a per capita basis. 
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Dr. Zigler. We have furnished to the committee and there are set 
forth in your book a lot of average cost figures. We have calculated 
them in a number of other different ways which could be inserted here 
in the record. 

I have, for example, a table which shows the national average 
cost of day care per child by type of care, by quality of care, and by 
age of child; other tables which show the cost, the national average 
cost, assuming various combinations of claimants, placements, in-home, 
family day care, day care center, which we would be glad to insert 
in the record at this point. 

(The material referred to follows:) 

DAY CARE COSTS 
Custodial — Developmental 

ESTIMATES FOB FAP DAY CARE PROGRAM 

(Prepared b.v the Office of Child Development January 1971) 

DETERMINING COST OK IN-HOME CARE ASSUMPTIONS 

Based on a 1969 survey of the AFDC program : 

( а) there is an average of 3 children i>er family. 

(б) 18% of all families have children of pre-school age only, 

( c) 24% of all families have school-age children, under age 10 only. 

(d) 37% of all families have a mixture of children under age six and children 
ages 0-15. 

( c) Vi % of all families have children over age 1G, only. 

(/) 1% of nil families have children under 0 years and over 10 years. 

(0) 19% of all families have children ages 0-15 and over 10 years. 

(h) 1 V 2 . % of all families have children under G, between 0-15, and over 1G. 

As indicated in Table I, it may be assumed therefore, that : 

(а) 58% of the pre-schoolers, in 19% of the families, will require full-time 
care. 

(б) 39% of the pre-schoolers, in 37% of the families, will require full-time 
care ; their older siblings, ages 0-15, will require half-time care. 

(c) 3% of the pre-schoolers will not require care ; they will receive care by 
their siblings, ages 16 and up. 

(d) 35% of all school-age children, in 24% of the families will require half- 
time care. 

(c) 30% of all school-age children, in 37% of the families will require half- 
time care ; their younger siblings, ages 0-0, will require full-time care. 

(/) 29% of all school-age children in 20% of the families will require no care ; 
they are age 16 and over or will be cared for by a sibling over 10 years 

TABLE I.-NUMBFR AND PERCENTAGE OF CHILDREN, BY FAMILY GROUPING, BY AGE 



Preschoolers School ego 



Family groupings 



Number Percent Number Percent 



18 percent with children under 6 only 

24 percent with children ages 6 to IS only 

37 peicent with children ages 0 to IS 

M percent with children over 16 only 

1 percent with children under S and over 16 

18 peicent with children ages 6 to IS and over 16. 
1.S peicent wi'h children ages 0 to IS and over 16. 
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57 .... 










72 


35 


37 


39 


74 


36 






1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


1 






54 


26 


2 


3 


3 


1 



Total 



94 



100 



205 



100 
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Assuming a purchase of care payment policy based on the State Minimum 
Wage as an appropriate wage for care of six children and a 15% decrease for 
each child decrease, the following schedule would apply : 





Hourly rate 


Percent 


Hourly rate 
per child 


Number of children in care: 

6 


$138 


ICO 


0.23 


5 


1. 17 


85 


.23 


4 


.97 


70 


.24 


3 


.78 


55 


.26 


2 


.55 


40 


.28 

.34 


1 


.34 


25 











Applying this schedule to the previous statistics, it might be assumed that : 

(а) 58% pre-schoolers receive care in situations where there are 3 pre-school- 
ers in care full time. Rate, .78 per hour or .26 per hour per child. 

(б) 39% pre-schoolers receive care in situations where there »s 1 pre-schooler 
in care half-time alone, Rate, .34 per hour and 1 pre-schooler and 2 school-agers 
in care half-time. Rate, .78 per hour; pre-schoolers share, .26 per hour. 

The average rate for these pre-schoolers is, therefore, .SO per hour. 

THE AVERAGE RATE OF CARE FOR 97% OF ALL PRE-SCHOOLERS 
IS, THEREFORE, .28 PER HOUR. 

(c) 35% of school-agers receive care in situations where there are 3 schoolers 
in care half-time, Rate, .78 per hour, or .26 per hour per child. 

(d) 36% of school-agers receive care in situations where there are 2 school- 
agers in care half-time with 1 pre-schooler. Rate, .78 per hour; school-ager share, 

.26 per hour. , „„ 

The average rate of care for 71% of all pre-schoolers is, therefore, .26 per hour. 



TABLE 1.-ESTIMATED NATIONAL AVERAGE ANNUAL COST OF DAYCARE PER CHILO BY TYPE OF CARE, BY QUALITY 

OF CARE, BY AGE OF CHILD 





Preschool age 


School age 


Type of care 


Custodial cost 


Developmental 

cost 


Custodial cost 


Oevelopmental 

cost 


Inhome care 

Family day care 

Oay care center 


$809.07 

781.92 

861.32 


$893.98 

866.40 

1,594.11 


$661.61 

488.70 

509.63 


$715. 65 
541.53 
732. .5 



TABLE II.— NATIONAL AVERAGE ANNUAL COST OF CARE PER CHILD BY QUALITY OF CARE ASSUMING VARIOUS 

COMBINATIONS OF PLACEMENTS 



Type of care 


Possible distribution of children by percentage 




A. Preschool: 

Inhome 


46 


45 


40 


20 


0 


Family day care 

n»v can center 


46 

8 


45 

10 


52 

8 


70 

10 


80 

20 


Average cost, custodial 

Average cost, developmental. - 


::::::::: 


$802.08 

$951.58 


$799.13 

$935.65 


$795.29 

$944.69 


$797. 80 
$1, 011. 94 


B. School: 

Inhome 

Family day care 

Oay care center 

Average cost, custodial 

Average cost, developmental 


33k 

33k 

33k 

$553.31 

$663. 14 


20 

40 

40 

$531.65 

$652.64 


10 

30 

60 

$518.55 

$673.37 


0 

40 

60 

$501.26 

$655.96 


0 

50 

50 

$499. 16 
$636.89 
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TABLE III. NATIONAL AVERAGE ANNUAL COST OF CARE PER CHILO, BY QUALITY, BASEO ON EXPECTEO DISTRI- 
BUTION OF CHILOREN IN TYPES OF CARE (\i PRESCHOOL; % SCHOOL) 







Average cost 


Children 




Custodial 

care 


Oevelopmental 

care 


Preschool * 




$799. 13 


$951.58 


Grand average 




531.65 


652.64 




con 01 


oco on 






OcU. 01 


/tl4. 49 


DAV CARE COSTS— CUSTOOIAL, DEVELOPMENTAL 
IN-HOME CARE-PRESCHOOL » 


Item 


Custodial 

_ care, annual Developmental care cost 

Custodial care cost rate cost per child rate 


Developmental 
care, annual 
cost per child 



1. Payments to child caring 
person. 

2. Employer’s share of social 
security. 

3. Transportation 
reimbursement. 

4. Educational materials and 
supplies. 

Total costs, Vendor 
payments. 

5. Medical and dental exams 
and referral. 

6. Work with parents, 
education, program 
direction. 

7. Staff In-service training 

Total costs J grants and 
contracts. 

8. Administrative costs 
certification^nd program 

9. 



$0.28 per child per hour, 
10 hours per day, 250 
days.? 

5.2 percent of 1st $7,800. 

"o’.Bna* 4 - 

None 



$700. 00 $0.28 per child per hour, 
10 hours per day, 250 
days. 

5.2 percent of 1st $7,800. 



None 

.... - do 



do. 



36.40 

41.66 

None 

778.06 

None 

None 

None 
None . 



$0.50 per day, 250 days 



^children). 



$0.15 per child per day, 
250 days. 

$20 per child per year.. 
$1 0 per child per year... 



ceruiiw 

K control. 
Ilection. 



10. Vendor payment 
management. 

Total costs,* 
administrative. 

Grand total, cost of 
in-home care 
preschoolers. 



2 percent of vendor 
payment costs. 

1 percent of vendor 
payment costs. 
do 



15.51 

7. 75 
7.75 



$45 per year per home (3 
children.) 



2 percent of vendor and 
grant costs. 



$700.00 

36.40 
41. 66 
37.50 
815.56 
20.00 
10.00 

15.00 

45.00 



1 percent of vendor 



payment costs. 



17.16 

8.12 

8. 13 



31.01 



33.42 



809.07 



898.98 

(84.91) 



Una 1 of home by someone other than his parent(s). 

would Ve provided Th rough ^nareawide plan. 1 ” 0 by ' he prim8 gran,8e agency ,hf0ugh subgran * or e#n,rac,: »" ic « 

, b ? performed by the prime giintee agency, except in the case of State Social Service Aaencv 

by7hat $ agency.° h * V#nd ° r payment accoun *> in *iWch case, the Vendor Payment Management Service will be performer! 
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IN-HOME CARE-SCHOOL (SUMMER AND WINTER) 



Item 


Custodial care cost rate 


Custodial 
care annual 
cost per child 


Developmental care cost 
rate 


Developmental 
care annual 
cost per child 


1. Payments to child caring 
person. 


$0.26 per hour, 5 hours per 
day, 200 days; $0.26 per 
hour, 10 hours, 50 days. 
5.2 percent of 1st $7,800. .. 


$585.00 


$0.26 per hour, 5 hours per 
day, 200 days; $0.26 per 
hour, 10 hours, 50 days. 
5.2 percent of 1st $7.800... 


$585.00 


2. Employer's share of social 
security. 


30.42 


30.42 


3. Transportation reimburse- 
ment 


$0.25 per day, 250 days (3 
children). 


20.83 


$0.25 per day, 250 days (3 
children). 


20.83 


4. Educational materials, ac- 
tivities, supplies. 


None 


None 


$0.10 per child per day, 
250 days. 


25.00 


Total costs, vendor pay- 




636.25 




661.25 



ments. 

5. Medical and dental exami- None., 
nations and referral. 

6. Work with parents, edu- do. 

cation, program direction. 

7. Staff in-service training do. 



None $10 per child per year 10. 00 

None do 10. 00 

None $22.50 per year per home 7. 50 

(3 children). 



Total costs, grants and 




None 


27.50 


contracts. 


8. Administrative costs cer- 


2 percent of vendor pay- 


12. 68 2 percent of vendor and 


13.72 


tification and program 
quality control. 

9. Fee collection 


ment costs. 


grant costs. 




„ 1 percent of vendor pay- 


6. 34 1 percent of vendor pay- 


6.59 


10. Vendor navment man* 


ment costs. 

do 


ment costs. 

6.34 do 


6.59 


agement 


Total costs, adminis- 




25.36 


26.90 



trative. 



Grand total, cost of care, 661.61 715.65 

in-home. (54.04) 



L.& 
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FAMILY DAY CARE-PRESCHOOL* 



Item 



Custodial care cost rate 



Custodial 
care annual 
cost per child 



Developmental care cost 
rate 



Developmental 
care annual 
cost per child 



1. Payment to child caring 
person. * 

2. Employer's share of 
social security. 

3. Reimbursement for food 
and kitchen supplies. 

4. Reimbursement for use of 
home, utilities, insurance, 
etc. 

5. Play equipment and 
supplies, cost of 
replacements. 

6. Insurance/liability, 
health, and accident. 

Total costs, vendor 
payments. 

7. Transportation of 
children; field trips. 

8. Medical and dental 
examinations and referral. 

9. Work with parents, 
education, program 
direction. 

10. Staff in-service training 
program. 

Total costs, grants and 
contracts. 

1 1. Administrative costs, 
certification and program 
quality control. 

12. Fee collection 



13. Vendor payment 
management 

Total costs, administra- 
tive. 

Grand total, cost of 
family day care. 



$0,234 per child per hour, 

10 hours per day, 250 
days. 

5.2 percent of 1st $7,800... 


$585. 00 $0 *4 per child per hour, 

1U hours per day, 250 
days. 

30. 42 5.2 percent of 1st $7,800 . . . 


*585. 00 
30.42 


$0.35 per child per day, 
250 days. 

$0.10 per day per child, 
250 days. 


87. 50 $0.40 per child per day, 
250 days. 

25. 00 $0.10 per day per child, 
250 days. 


100.00 

25.00 


$0.08 per child per day, 
250 days. 


20.00 do 


25.00 


$2 per child per year; $2 
per child per year. 


4.00 $2 per child per year; $2 
per child per year. 


4.00 




751.92 


769.42 






None 


None $0.10 per day per child, 

250 days. 

None $20 per child per year 


25.00 

20.00 


do 


None $10 per child per year 


10 00 


do 


None $60 per year per home (6 
children). 


10.00 




None 


65.00 






2 percent of vendor 
payment costs. 


15. 00 2 percent of vendor and 
grants costs. 


16.64 


1 percent of vendor 
payment costs. 


7.50 1 percent of vendor 
payment costs. 

7.50 do 


7.67 

7.67 



30.00 



781.92 



31.98 



866.40 

(84.48) 



FAMILY DAY CARE-SCHOOL 


Item 


Custodial care cost rate 


Custodial 
care, annual 
cost per child 


Developmental care cost 
rate 


Developmental 
care, annual 
cost per child 


1. M year at same cost as 
care of preschooler. 

M year at H cost of care 
of preschooler. 


M ($751.92) 

K 04X5751.92) 


$187.98 

281.97 


($769.42) 

H 05X5769.42) 


$192.35 

288.54 


Total costs, vendor 




469.95 




480.89 


payments. 

Total costs, grants and 
contracts. 

Total costs, administra- 
tive. 


None 


None 


K (565)+}* 04X565).... 


40.64 


K<$30)+J4O*X$30)..„. 


18.75 


K (531.98)+}* 05+531 
X531.98). 


2a oo 


Grand total cost of 




485.70 . 




541.53 


family day care, 
school. 






(52.83) 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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DAY CARE CENTER-PRESCHOOL 



Item 



Custodial care cost rate 



Custodial Developmental 

care annual Developmental care cost care annual 
cost per child rate cost per child 



1. Staff. 



2. Facilities (rental) and 
utilities insurance. 



Child caring staff, 1:10 
children. 

Secretary-bookkeeper, 
1:100 children. 

Janitor, 1:100 children... 

Cooks and aides, 1:50 
children. 

All, $3,450 per year, plus 
10 percent fringe bene- 
fits).* 



$80 per child per year, 
space meeting State and 
local licensing require- 
ments. 



$379.50 

37.95 

37.95 

75.90 



3. Food, meals, and snacks, 
kitcnen supplies. 



$3 per child per year. $3 
per child per year. 



$0.40 per child per day, 
250 days (considers use 
of surplus commodities). 

4. Supplies and materials.... $0.15 per child per day, 

250 days. 

5. Equipment (annual re- $10 per c.iild per yeai — . 
placement costs). 

6. Insurance/liability, health, 
and accident. 

Total costs, vendor 
payments. 

7. Transportation of child- 
ren, including field trips. 

8. Medical and dental exami- 
nations, and referral. 

9. Work with parents, edu- 
cation, program direction. 

10. Staff in-service training 
programs. 



80.00 



100.00 

37.50 

10.00 

6.00 



Child caring staff, 1:7 
cnildren. 

Secretary-bookkeeper, 

1:50 cnildren. 

Janitor, 1:50 children 

Cooks and aides, 1 :40 
children. 

Direction, supervision, and 
special resource per- 
sonnel, 1:50 children. 

(50 percent at $5,200 per 
year, plus 10 percent 
fringe benefits; 50 per- 
cent at $3,120 per year, 

$9?per child per year, 
space with more gen- 
erous room for activities 
plus room for special 
activities. 

$0.45 per child per day, 
250 days (improved 
menu; greater variety). 

$0.25 per child per day, 
250 days. 

$12 per child per year 

$3 per child per year; $3 
per child per year. 



764.80 



None 

do 

do 

10 percent of staff costs... 



None 

None 

None 

53.13 



$50 per child per year 

$20 per child per year 
$15 per child per year 
10 porcent of staff costs. . 



53.13 



$653.71 

91.52 

91.52 

114.40 

91.52 



90.00 



112.50 

62.50 
12.00 
6.00 



1.325.67 



50.00 

20.00 
15.00 
104.27 



189.27 



IUUII BIOIIW OHU 

contracts. 

11. Administrative costs 


2.5 percent of vendor pay- 


20. 45 2.5 percent of vendor pay- 


39.39 


certification and program 


ment and grants costs. 


ment and grants costs. 




quality control. 

12. Fee collection 


1.5 percent of vendor pay- 
ment costs. 


11. 47 1.5 percent of vendor pay- 
ment costs. 


19.89 


13. Vendor payment man- 
agement. 


do 


11.47 do 


19.89 


Total costs, administra- 




43.39 


79.17 


tive. 

Grand total, cost of care, 




861.32 


1.594.11 



day care center. 




£31 

- 



See footnotes at end of table. 



DAY CARE CENTER-SCHOOL 



Item 



Custodial csre cost rate 



Custodial Developmental 

care annual Developmental care cost care annual 
cost per child rate cost per child 



1. Staff. 



2. Facilities (rental) utilities, 
and insurance 

3. Food, snacks, and meals. - 

4. Supplies and materials 

5. Equipment (annual re- 
placement costs). 

6 Insurance/liability, health, 
and accident 

7. Transportation field trips.. 

8. Special events for children. 



Child care staff, 1:25 

Secretary-bookkeeper, 

1 : 100 . 

Janitor 1:100 

Cookes and aides, 1:100.... 
(Salaries for above,’ 
average of $1.50 per 
hour.) 

Direction and supervision, 
1:10T 

(Salary for above average 
$2.50 per hour.)’ 

Social security on above 
5.2 percent 1st $7,800). 

(Assumes maximum use of 
free space.) 

Snacks only in winter; 
snacks and meals in 
summer. 

Arts, crafts, games 

Recreation, furniture (pro* 
rated for use). 

$3 per child per year; $3 
per child per year (esti- 
mated requirement 
above school insurance). 



$132. 00 Same as custodial 

jj. 00 Plus resource specialists, 
«« <$2.50 per hour* 

33.00 2,200 hours). 

33.00 



55.00 



$286. 00 
74.00 



14. 87 5.2 percent. 



None.. 



Total costs, vendor pay- 
ments. 

9. Medical and dental exam 
and referral. 



15. 00 (Assumes major use of free 

space with some rented 
space.) 

65.00 Improved menu 



40. 00 Arts, crafts, games (greater 

variety). 

20. 00 Same as custodial 

6.00 do 



10.00 Increased activity, greater 
variety. 

None Primarily in summer, 

covers participation in 
special community 
events or additional 
resources. 

456.87 



cation, 

11. Staff fn-servii 



direction. 

training. 



Total costs, grants and 
contracts. 

Total costs, administra- 
tive. 

Grand total cost of day 
care center, school. 



18. 72 
60.00 

75.00 

50.00 

20.00 
6.00 

20.00 

20.00 



629. 72 



None 


None Additional requirements in 


20.00 




summer; emergency in 
winter. 




do 


None 


10.00 


10 percent of staff costs.... 


29. 97 10 percent of staff costs.... 


37.73 




29.97 


67.73 

34.80 


5 percent of vendor costs... 


22. 79 5 percent vendor and 




grants costs. 




509.63 


732.25 
(222. 62) 







S'Rr hV consmu,B ? care oi a child m his own home by someone other than his parent(s). 

1 ♦(P?c hour J epr ? se Il! s ,i he ^erage State minimum wage of the 37 States with a minimum wage* ranee of S M W 
Der^hour Sl^ ^rMrasants^liP hau^rai. Alaska alrow Mw^dara^mtainSm of $1JB0 

decrease!* a ch ikf towe : MMKiKiS 



' mm — ■ vi v uiiiuicii wiui me me decreasing dv id percent 

av V age cosl of al1 ^blnea arrangements. 

wouldbe provided r^ghanarSailde “an P y ' h9 prim9 * ran,e9 * g9ncy ,hrough ^grantor contract; services 

7 «orul u es * pe l r ., h ? ur SX e J2 8e; ac,ual salaries will range above and below this*level 

«JS8wr3S aw sz^s/sststs? - >- «■» •« •«- ■» — 

per war. °" b8S,S ° 2 °° h0urs f ° r 1 *‘ week perlod and 2 - 000 hours for 20-week period; total 2,200 hours or $3,300 
9 Computed on basis of 2,200 hours or $5,500 per year. 
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Total Federal Child Care Expenditures 

Senator Jordan. I would like to have that but I still would like to get 
a little more basic data on costs because the first year authorization for 
child care under H.R. 1 is $750 million ; is that correct * 

Dr. Zigler. Yes. 

Senator Jordan. And is that superimposed upon the $800 million 
that is presently being spent at all levels by government or will those 
programs, be merged into the total child care program t 

Dr. Zigler. There is some overlap; in other words, the 1V-A 
is the only means, generally speaking, whereby the Federal (jovern- 
ment now contributes to the cost of day care services for working 
mothers who are also receiving some kind of welfare benefit under the 
WIN program, tor instance and to that extent the $700 million would 

• i 1 ®_ •. /iA L T'-.J 1 kono ffifl.t. Sir A HOW beinff 




services • 

Senator Jordan. Added Federal investment in day care services over 

and above the presently being spent $800 million at all levels ? 

Dr. Zigler. Yes. 

Future Federal Costs 

Senator Jordan. If $750 million is the request for the first year’s 
operation under H.R. 1 for this purpose, what are your estimates of 
the costs of this service for the next 5 years of the program . 

Dr. Zigler. We have felt that the rate at which these costs build up 
would have to be addition in the light of a lot of the other competing 
claims, so we have not made a projection; we have not wanted to 
project it simply on the basis of the total potential number of eligible 
children because we thought it unlikely that we would be able to 

afford to move that fast. . . ... , 

I becomes just a question of decision eventually in light of all kinds 

of additional claims. 

We could furnish a table for you which showed what the costs 
would be if without regard to those things we were to fund day 
care on a basis of building up as rapidly as possible in light of the 
potential and eligible number of children. 

Senator Jordan. I wish we could have it because you said further in 

your statement that — 

We will need 10,000 to 40,000 facilities which do not yet exist. 

Need for Trained Personnel 

I assume that in addition to the facilities that are presently being 
used, you anticipate there will be a need of between 10,000 to 40,000 
additional facilities for child care services. In addition we will need 
specialists, trained specialists, in what numbers ? Wliat numbers of 
trained specialists will we need in addition to those presently working 
in the field? 

Secretary Richardson. That is an important point as to the rate 
at which we could build up, by the way. Dr. Zigler, could you give 
an estimate of this? 

33 
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Dr. Zigler. Well, I think that our planning is on the basis of the 
first year. We think that the figure that we are using there of 875,000 
children is realistic. While we need 10,000 to 40,000 new facilities 
depending on the size of the unit, these are not going to be in abso- 
lutely new locations. These would be facilities attached to ongoing 
Heaastart and ongoing day centers and so forth; it is absolutely 
mandatory in this huge influx that we use all of these new facilities 
in expanding, so in a way they are new and conceptually they are not. 

In terms of the future years, I think we are hesitant to give a figure 
here because we don’t know yet how many mothers are going to be 
placed into employment, what the situation in the country is going 
to be in terms of how successful the training is and our ability to 
place people in work. Our hunch is that taking care of this first back- 
log first, then we could after that expand at a reasonable rate, I would 
think, something on the order of probably in succeeding years cer- 
tainly on the average of 150,000 to 200,000 children. 



Use of Vouchers 

Senator Jordan. In view of the gross shortage both in facilities 
and in trained personnel, that you all have mentioned, what do you 
mean by the voucher system? The Secretary referred to it and it is 
mentioned in the House report on H.R. 1 — the report states that the 
Secretary could make considerable use of a voucher system under 
which a mother can have maximum choice in selecting a child care 
facility. 

What good is a voucher if there are no facilities or if the mother 
has no choice of facilities? How can you insure that even minimum 
standards are met under a voucher system ? 

Secretary Richardson. The voucher, of course ? would not be of 
any use, Senator Jordan, unless there were facilities available and 
a choice among them. The quality of these facilities and services 
would, as we visualize the structure for the development of services, 
become a responsibility of the prime sponsor under standards estab- 
lished by the Federal Government. It would be, in other words, a 
monitoring function to assure that the quality of services is meeting 
these standards. 

There would be some opportunity, of course, for mothers to choose 
services that did not necessarily meet those standards and this would 
not in itself mean that they could not get the benefit, for example, 
of the income disregard provision. 

May I make two points that may help also to answer other ques- 
tions you have raised earlier ? 

With respect to the 10,000 to 40,000 facilities we, as I think Dr. 
Zigler also pointed out, don’t necessarily mean day care centers; this 
could include home care for children. And another thing I think 
perhaps I could usefully do here, Senator Jordan, is to give you some 
figures that I wanted to a little while back in answer to your first 
question. 

Number of Children in Child Care 



Of the potential number of children who might need services under 
H.R. 1, bearing in mind that registration of mothers is not required 
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where they have no children of school age, the age groups are for 
6 to 14, the total number of children is 2,119,000; for from 3 to 5, 
250,000; and under 3, 160,000; which brings the total to about 
2,530,000 as a maximum potential. 

School-Age Children 

Senator Jordan. You don’t need child care centers for teenagers, 
do you ? 

Secretary Richardson. After school, up to the age of 14 we may well 
need them, because the mothers, as I said earlier, who are required to 
register for employment are mothers who do have school-age children, 
and the question of what care they get after school hours is a concern 
of this program. Obviously the costs are not as high as for full day 
care ana, as I say, I think in my prepared statement, we have asked 
the Commissioner of Education — in planning for the implementa- 
tion of this program — to think in terms of the use of school buildings, 
contract with school systems, and so on. 

Use of Private Sector 

Senator Jordan. Is there any place in this program for profitmaking 
child care centers, run in the private sector such as nursing homes are 
now being run? 

Secretary Richardson. Yes, there would, of course, be opportunity 
for a mother to place her child in a proprietary day care center and 
get the benefit of the income tax deduction or the income disregard. 
There could be contiacts through a prime sponsor with a for-profit 
day care program meeting established standards and, as I think I also 
said in my prepared statement, we hope to encourage the development 
of day care services by employers. There lias been some movement in 
this direction and we think it is a desirable direction and movement 

Senator Jordan. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Any further questions? 

Thank you very much. 

Secretary Richardson. Thank you very much. 

The Chairman. The committee will meet at 10 o’clock tomorrow. 

(Whereupon, at 11 :50 a.m., the meeting was adjourned, to reconvene 
at 10 a.m., Thursday, September 23, 1971.) 
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CHILD CARE HEARINGS OF 1971 



THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 23, 1671 

U.S. Senate, 
Committee on Finance, 

Washington, D.O. 

The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 :45 p.m. in room 2221, 
New Senate Office Building, Senator Russell B. Long (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present : Senators Long, Nelson, Bennett, and Fannin. 

The Chairman. The committee will come to order, and we will re- 
sume hearings on the subject of child care. 

Our first witness this morning will be Mrs. Mary P. Rowe, child 
care economic consultant, ABT Associates, Inc. 

Mrs. Rowe, we will be pleased to hear your statement. 

STATEMENT OF MRS. MARY P. ROWE, CHILD CARE ECONOMIC 
CONSULTANT, ART ASSOCIATES, INC. 

Mrs. Rowe. Mr. Senator, members of the committee. The testimony 
that is being distributed to you now is in part a technical discussion 
of the cost of child care of different kinds, and of funding problem. 
How much service of what different kinds can you deliver for how 
much money, to whom and in what manner? The meaning of those 
costs in funding discussions is what I would like to summarize now. 

First of all, child care is here to stay. It isn’t a problem that will go 
away in another decade. We know this partly by analyzing the struc- 
ture of society and how it has changed, and from public opinion 
changes. 

The excellent background materials presented by you, on behalf of 
your committee, show the enormous change in the number of women 
working now. By the time this testimony becomes effective in legisla- 
tion, nearly half the labor force will be women, nearly half of mothers 
with children under 18 will be working, well over a third of mothers 
with children under 6 will be working. 

We know that child care is here to stay also by looking at public 
opinion polls, by seeing what your voters now want It is clear from 
surveys in Massachusetts, for instance, that both parents and voters 
are willing that this Government give moral support and tax money 
to the support of child care programs ; not just tax money for poverty 
families, but also in support of child care programs for the near poor 
and for families up to median income. Results of those polls have been 
duplicated in various States around the country, and must be of inter- 
est to all legislators. 
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Parents in attitude polls keep saying that they want a change in the 
Nation’s system of priorities ; that they want to do more for little chil- 
dren. I think, therefore, that child care is really here to stay. 

Our social structure has changed, and the opinions of voters and 
parents are being made very clear. 

Second, paid child care is here to stay. The trend toward paid formal 
arrangements is now very clear from the national statistics, from 
analysis of the benchmark surveys of 1959 and 1965, and the new 
surveys of 1970 and 1971. 

The old sources of supply of child care are disappearing. The same 
women who need child care now are the ones who used to provide it 
We have the unique circumstances of an enormous increase in demand 
which itself decreases the supply of child care. 

Paid child care is here to stay also because of the involvement of 
men, a circumstance all of us are glad to see, in the lives of young 
children. And also because of the advent of equal employment oppor- 
tunity and equal pay for women. 

The problem of providing sufficient child care, as you presented in 
your child care materials, is enormous. America has 21 million chil- 
dren under the age of 6 of whom perhaps 10 percent are in serious 
need of better care than they receive. To get that 10 percent I have 
added together the 2 or 3 percent that we know are simply left alone 
while their parents work. We add to that the number of children who 
are abused, and the number who are living in circumstances including 
rats and lead poisoning, and you find that at least 10 percent of the 
Nation’s 21 million under 6 need some kind of serious child care pro- 
visions. Moreover, one-sixth of the Nation’s children live in poor fam- 
ilies, another one-sixth live in families described as near poor, by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics’ Low Family Budget. Many of these 
children also need help. 

In Massachusetts, in June, we went through a series of 10 long 
meetings all over the State, asking parents what they wanted in the 
way of child care and one of the most pointed comments came from a 
group of parents that said : “Please, no bits. Don’t give us from our 
Government, State or Federal, any more bits of programs.” We are 
talking about millions of children. Bits of programs won’t do. 

The Mondale bill, H.R. 1, the various other discussions that have 
occurred in Washington in these last 2 years, are talking about fewer 
than a million children by any possible reckoning. 

One billion dollars to $2 billion does not begin to address even those 
10 percent of the children under 6 who are being abused or who are left 
alone, or who live in circumstances that we know are simply wildly 
unhealthy. 

Well, then, if the voters and the parents want something done, what 
is it that they want? 

As you, yourself, said yesterday, I think, Senator Long, it. is clear 
that the first thing they want is simply prevision of service. If you are 
starving and I say what kind of f<xxl do you want, sir, yon will say : 
“Look, give me enough food, give it to me at the right time at a price 
I can manage.” The fii*st thing is provision of enough service. 

The second is that parents want a wide diversity of programs. The 
attitude surveys of the kinds of things that parents want show diver- 
sity to be very important. 
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I would be glad to explain some other time why I don’t think that 
what we know on the subject is good enough. But clearly, different 
parents want different things, so our second major point must be diver- 
sity, and again I think the Long bill is excellent in its defense of the 
provision or diversity of programs. 

Very important is the fact that parents and voters seem to care a lot 
about home care. This comes in part because we all lack experience with 
formal child care centers. But it is also, because (as is the case with all 
human services) most of us who think about the effects of national 
child care would say, “First of all, please do no damage.” 

We know that “good” homes are all right for little children, and on 
the rule of first of all doing no damage, a great many people, therefore, 
ask for home-like environments for children whether those environ- 
ments are in centers or actually in homes. When asked what they want 
in programs, parents come up with the attributes of ideal homes. They 
say “I want my kids to get along with other humans.” “I want the 
child safe, I want the child care warm,” and “I want my kids in their 
own community.” “I want them dose to home.” Over and over again 
they talk about attributes of child care that sound like homes; they 
speak of the social and emotional development of their children. And 
of course this has high priority for us all. Our bitter, terrible tragedy 
at Attica is only the most recent reminder of what happens when we 
do not adequately take care of the humans in our society, when damage 
is done. 

Does this desire for home-like care mean that custodial care is okay ? 

From here on in this discussion, we will see the vital need for opera- 
tional definitions of what we are talking about. My written testimony 
is a careful analysis of operational definitions of custodial care, and 
developmental care; what these words mean in term of delivering 
quality, and in terms of costs and the use of resources. 

What we know about the social and emotional development of chil- 
dren relates to such matters as the attachment of children to adults, 
continuity of children’s care, the possibility that a child can explore 
his environment safely, under guidance. And that children, especially 
ghetto children, can learn a feeling of controlling their environment — 
again safely under guidance. 

If we think what inputs can produce this kind of child care, we 
realize at once, not surprisingly, that we mean people. No TV can 
provide for a child that kind of environment where he can be attached 
to a real human on a continued basis; where he can explore and seek 
some control over his environment. 

Custodial care, as we find in the 1970—71 West at Day Care Survey, 
1970 has this operational definition : on the average, there is one woman 
in charge of 16—19 children. She is, on the average, paid somewhat 
less than $3,600 a year for probably a 50-hour week. That is not the 
ordinary good home. 

What then is meant by developmental care ? Is that more like a good 
home! 

People talking about developmental care usually mean one of three 
things — that it lias, an educative program, that is comprehensive in 
scope, or that it is like a good home in proving the care and attention 
and explorative environment that will let a child grow in his own 
individual fashion. 
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I would like to speak very briefly to these three definitions. Adding 
simply an “educative program,” like the 42 described in the Airlie 
House volume, for instance, adds only 10 percent, 20 percent, to the 
cost of a so-called custodial program. 

A custodial program as operationally defined by the Westat Survey 
could add an “educative program,” for an additional increase of $2 
or $3 per week per child. However, at present we know of no measurable 
long-term improvement even in cognitive development from such pro- | 

grams, much less any measurable change in the social and emotional 
development of the children involved. 

Changing the scope of a program to provide comprehensive care, 
which may be vital to the development of children since it also includes 
help to their parents, also does not add very much to the cost of a 
custodial program. If we took again that Westat “custodial” program, 
and expand it in scope so it becomes comprehensive, we would add 
maybe 20 or 30 percent to the cost. 

However if we are to take that custodial program with its 15-19 
children per staff member — with staff working a 10-hour day, 5 days 
a week — and turn it into a home-like developmental program, on the 
principle of, first of all doing no damage, it is there that the real 
increase in cost comes. 

Turning a custodial program into a developmental program on that 
basis, so that a child has tne opportunity for individualized develop- 
ment may add 100, 200 percent to the cost. I would like to speak later 
of some ways that I think that costs can be handled. 

In the Soviet Union I have seen groups where women were taking 
care of 15 or 30 small children, ages 3, 4 and 5. Those children are 
decorous, well-behaved, they move in circles, in groups. The child 
who steps out of the circle to pick up a leaf or to run around a tree, 
as a child will, is quietly and gently called back to the circle. The cir- 
cle moves together to oat, moves together to the bathroom. 

This is not the kind of individualized development that many Amer- 
icans have long thought important for young children. It does not 
provide the exploration, the control of the environment by the in- \ 

dividual that has been prized as part of our national heritage. 

What does it cost to provide “desirable” or developmental good, 
homelike care? 

Westat found a national average for developmental care at about 
$1,300 per child per year. The Children’s Bureau, the ABT survey 
and others t have made estimates between $2,000 and $2,600 per year. 

Those particular differences can be accounted for on the basis of data 
problems alone. They have to do with such problems as the reckon- 
ing of “full-time equivalent” children; with problems of pricing, and 
of the failure to count in-kind resources as real costs. I have summar- 
ized these problems in my written testimony because some people 
find it hard to believe that $1,300 equals $2,300. 

The in-kind cost question is a particularly serious point. The ABT 
survey found that in good child care, a quarter of all of the resources 
used in child care are in-kind. Head Start figures often do not include 
estimates for volunteers. The old Children’s Bureau “Standards and 
Cost for Bay Care” assumes everyone is paid. But it is important to 
realize that volunteers and donations have made excellent child care 
possible in the United States. 
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,J,j WC look & } cliild care is presently funded— that is good 

child care and bad, ill-staffed and well-staffed — we find that Fed- 
eral. state and local governments now provide about one-half the 
total resources. Volunteers and donations provide at least a quarter 
of the resources in good child care and, even in ill-staffed child care 
5 or 10 percent of total resources. 

? n ] v iV ich ^ le , k°ng bill partially depends, account 

for about a third of the total resources now used in child care in 

onesurvey, 15 percent, in another 40 percent. 

The implication, I think, for Federal funding is that multiple 
sources of ^sources must be protected. We will nevlr have widespread 
excellent child care unless Government continues to supply half of 
all recurrent costs. And unless Government can help with startup 
nH^ 8 you Senator Long, so ably recognize. We will always neecl 
pin ate agencies and businesses contributing at least 10 percent We 

the! nS S h«^hl ™ lunt ? ere contributing mavbe a quarter. Parents 
7J3 b J ; ble /° s ' vl »g tbe payment of fees amounting to 15 to 
-5 percent of total resources. Unless all those sources are used we 

dren tliaTnt^it* 06 6nt nati ° nal child Care for those millions of ® hil * 

The appropriations figures that have been talked about in Congress 
so far are a drop m the bucket. Either we are going to provide for 
only a very few of America’s children, or we are going to do it very 

3 1 * or * e a re going to analyze the present pattern very carefully 
and support and foster multiple funding in the future. 3 7 

° f toda y> 14-yeur-olds, will be voting in 4 years. The 

s of today are going to be in charge of us this coming generation. 
We are now in charge of them. It seems incumbent upon us to do some- 
thing right by them, while we have a chance. 

Child Care in Other Countries 

Thank you, sir. 

• T he CARMAN. Have you had occasion to see what is being done 
in Israel with regard to child care? ® 

h “r e ?’ t . J bce " t0 Isra81 - 1 ll “ ve read with enormous 
interest about Israeli child care programs. 

Hadyou some particular question in mind ? 
in Israel HAIRMAN ’ 1 haV ® heard complimentary things about child care 

Do you have a judgment as to what country you think is doing the 
best job in the child care area ? 6 

Mrs. Rowe. Well, it is inescapable to one from an individualist tra- 
dition, to look to Denmark. 

I understand those who admire the passion for community and for 
the nation that is fostered both in Israel and, for that matter, in the 
Soviet Union. However in Denmark child care centers and pro- 
grams are built around the proposition that individual children need 
anindmdually designed program, and they are very attractive, sir. 

Senator BENNRrr.llr. Chairman, I have been in Israel. In the bulk 
of Israel, the family life is just like it is here. But in the Kibbutz, the 
child is taken from the parents, I don’t know, at 3 months, 2 months, 




and lives in that kind of an atmosphere until they finish high school. 
They see their parents as visitors, and they are under the control of 
young women assigned for the various purposes and at the various age 
levels as teachers, as custodians, to take care of their health, but they 
live in little child groups in a child’s world with children of their own 
age, and with no contacts with the women outside of that pattern, 
except for an hour or so in the evening when their parents are free 
to come and get them and take them home. 

I am not sure, this may be good in the Kibbutz society of Israel, 
certainly it doesn’t extend out into the main part of Israeli society, 
and I am not sure if we want to bring our children up that way in this 
country. 

The Chairman. My thought is that it might be well to see who we 
think is doing the best job, and then see if we can’t do at least as good 
a job as they are. 

You mentioned Denmark. Do you think that we should be satisfied 
if we can equal what they are doing ? 

Mrs. Rowe. Yes and no, sir. First, the yes part. Denmark does some 
things remarkably well. First, they provide child care close to home, 
which has very high priority for American parents. 

Second, they have a very well-organized family day-care system. It 
is particularly well supervised; a child gets into a family day-care 
home that it well supported by the State with toys and staff training 
and so on, and supervised constantly. It is like the family day-care 
career program of New York City. It is excellent. And their Centers 
are also more attractive to Americnn mothers like myself. 

The only no pait of the answer is, that very few children are being 
taken care of now in Denmark. I don’t know the society well enough 
to know whether this is a demand aspect or supply aspect. We know 
there are very long waiting lists in Copenhagen (and also in Sweden), 
so I assume Scandinavians want a great deal more child care than they 
are getting. Thera isn’t enough child care in Denmark even to take 
care of the “high-risk infants,” much less all of the others that want 
child care. 

Until we are taking care of at least 10 percent of our problems, we 
can hardly smile. They have a long way to go, too. I like what they 
are doing. I don’t like how much they are doing. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Number op Children Per Staff Member 

Senator Bennett. In your testimony, you seemed to indicate, and 
you didn’t mention it specifically in your oral testimony, yon are con- 
cerned about the number of children per staff member. 

Mrs. Rowe. Yes, sir. 

Senator Bennett. Can you give ns any optimum levelj or any sug- 
gestions? You are disturbed at 15. Now, where do you think it should 
be, down to three or four or five, which might approximate the situa- 
tion in a normal home ? 

Mrs. Rowe. I would like to preface my answer by saying that like 
everyone else who knows anything about children, I think that the 
quality of the staff is of critical importance, and if I speak to the staff- 
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child ratio, I hope you will see it as the economist’s attempt to set an 
objective minimum to prevent damage to children. 

One role of the Federal Government is clearly to prevent abuse, and 
preventing abuse requires an objective criterion. We don’t now really 
have such an objective measure for quality but must seek to use such 
indicators as we have. 

The best single objective measure that we have seems to be the 
number of staff working with children. This is true for several rea- 
sons, perhaps first because of the adults working with children. If 
there are enough adults around, then those adults get enough rest, and 
they do the kinds of thing that they want to with children. A child has 
a better opportunity to be with an adult who really likes him. Kids are 
different ; adults are different ; we don’t all love everybody. 

Within that context, ABT, for instance, did a survey on programs 
that Americans think are “good” child care. We simply asked people 
all over the count iy— concerned, knowledgeable Americans — which 
centers and systems they liked. We then went on to describe what was 
actually happening there. In those programs, the average overall staff- 
child ratio was on the order of 1 to 4. 



Training Welfare Mothers as Child Care Specialists 

Senator Bennett. The problem with which this committee is now 
concerning itself, of course, is focused on another basic problem, of 
which child care is a corollary. 

Mrs. Rowe. Yes, sir. 

Senator Bennett. And that is the problem of the women who are 
now on aid to dependent children, and how can we make them self- 
supporting and to what extent, and by what means can we restore to 
them the normal citizenship in our economic society. 

W ere you here yesterday ? 

Mrs. Rowe. No; but I read a transcript, sir. 

* £™^? ENNE ”‘\ Th ? S ? cre taiy indicated that ill the Department 
ot H&W they are developing child care specialists or developing a 
program to tram child care specialists. 

Would you feel that it would be wise to try and use these women 

A°£r£r PW am > ,n other words, use that program to develop all 
recipients, tiy to develop them to become child care specialists 
so that they may assist in taking care of children. I won’t say their 
own class, I don’t mean it that way; but the children of the women 
whom the entire program is intended to help. 

Do you think that is a reasonable hope ? 

Mrs. Rowe. I do. Although, again, I would have a three-point 
answer. 1 

The first is that if you are going to pay such women lower-than- 
poverty wages, which is the present situation in organized family dav 
care, you have the paradoxical situation of the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare trying to get women off welfare by paying 
them wages lower than proverty. This should be reconsidered. 

These programs were very much like the “desirable” programs of 
the erstwhile Children’s Bureau, and like the “developmental” pro- 
grams described by Westat as type C centers. 
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I begin to get very uneasy when staff-child ratios are more than 
about 1 to 10. 1 have known excellent programs where the staff-child 
ratio was that unfavorable, but they had to do with people working 
80-hour weeks. If you have a staff-child ratio of 1 to 10 and the staff 
actually works 80-hour weeks, in my economist’s terms, that is a real 
staff-child ratio of 1 to 5. 

Senator Bennett. I agree with that. 

Mrs. Rowe. So if you ask me what I really would like to see, as a 
national minimum, 1 would say two things: First, that for the time 
being, until we know more, the minimum for most preschooler pro- 
grams should be no worse than 1 to 7, 1 to 8, and for infants, 1 to 3, 1 
to 4. Second, because we know so little about staff-child ratios, the Fed- 
eral Government should provide at least 10 percent of the total funds 
for experimental programs to test different staff-child ratios. We 
should experiment with the staff-child ratio in 10 percent of all pro- 
grams. These 10 percent should be observed and monitored both by 
parents and by some local community college or other research group. 
Let us then evaluate different programs and find out more about 
Staff-child ratios— while setting a conservative minimum for most 
programs. 

In the absence of sufficient knowledge, I would say, set some objec- 
tive minimums that really will prevent most abuse, and then test the 
premises adequately, over a 5-year period with 10 percent of our total 
operational funds. 

The second is, that like most women these da t ys. I think women 
should have a choice of whether or not they participate. But my over- 
al] answer is that I have seen such a program work extremely well 
with volunteers in New York City in the family day-care career 
program. 

My comments in the written testimony about a mixed home day-care 
center system refer to such a program of using welfare mothers an' 
fathers who wish to get into child care as a career. The program is a 
career ladder with an open end; you don’t keep child care workers 
hopelessly at $3,400 a year forever. 

In New York City, perhaps 2,000 women have gone up the career 
ladder, and out to better pacing jobs, one or two of them as super- 
visors of really big programs in New' York City. It is a very successful 
technique and one that I strongly recommend, partly because it is one 
real hope for efficiency in reducing child care costs without exploiting 
people, and still delivering good care, and partly because the unem- 
ployment is so high. 

Senator Bennett. Well, we have the job of opening up or setting up 
as many ladders as we can, and it seems to me that the child care ladder 
is one of the most promising ones. 

Mrs. Rowe. I am very glad to hear you say so, and I urge you to 
look at the family day-care career program in Now York. 

There are now some 6,000 children m the program ; at least 1,800 
monthers have gone up those career ladders. It is even now a very 
likable program. But if that kind of family day-care program can be 
combined with strong active centers into a mixed home-care-center- 
care system, the training program will be better and less expensive, in- 
fants will get home care, preschoolers will get some center care. The 
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welfare mothers involved will be more easily brought into a style of 
child care which is formal and professional. It is working very well 
m^places that it has been tried. We have one in Cambridge that I also 

Senator Bennett. Thank you. 

The Chairman. When you mentioned paying poverty wages for 
child care, you brought to mind one point that occurs to me. I think 
it would be desirable, where we can, to open places for training wel- 
fare mothers to work in child care centers, because this can help break 
the welfare cycle. But if it is the good of the child we are thinking 
about, we might better think in terms of getting the best people we can 
to help those children develop and to provide them the best care. In 
many cases this will mean employing the person who has had no train- 
ing in child care to do domestic work so that a woman who is presently 
a housewife but is a good teacher can go to work and teach those chil- 
dren. At least that may be desirable in some cases. 

What do you think is the potential of employing welfare mothers 
to help in the child care centers ? 

Mrs. Rowe. I like your question because I am glad to see the ques- 
tions of benefits to children and benefits to grownups and benefits 
to the community linked together. 

Let me answer by telling you briefly how it works in New York 
City. Any welfare mother who comes to the family day-care career 
program is given a choice of becoming a so-called career mother; 
that is, for paid work outside the home. She is given placement exams, 
job training, if necessary, through WIN programs and the like, and 
help to find a job outside. 

If she chooses to become a so-called provider mother, she is then 
very carefully screened. In many instances, she needs training; in 
many instances, the home needs substantial improvement, and she is 
helped with much of that. 

Some women are not accepted as provider mothers. A great many 
more, through a careful 15- week training program, and ongoing train- 
ing, and the supervision of educational aides, become superb provider 
mothers. 

The educational system in New York provides that an aide shall be 
m every home once a week, and for homes that need it, up to 8 hours 
a week, during those initial months and years. Denmark does the same 
thing, where the new provider mother needs a lot of support and care- 
ful help. In the new mixed system being tried in the family day-care 
career program, there will be family day care linked to operating 
centers. Provider mothers come to the center and are trained, and work 
under the. supervision of teachers with their own children and the 
children that t'.ey have taken in. 

I think that that kind of a system screens away obviously inappro- 
priate provider parents, and it trains and supports women who will 
make superb providers, during those months and years that they need 
training and simport. 

That is kina of a long answer to your question, but, as I see it, 
it works well in New York. 

The Chairman. Senator Nelson? 
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Pending Child Care Legislation and Need for Child Care 

Senator Nelson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

There are, as far as I know, three bills in Congress. One is the 
Bradenms bill in the House, concerning child-cure development; a 
second is the child development amendment that was added to the 
OEO extension bill which passed the Senate; and finally, there is 
S. 2003, Senator Long’s bill — which was introduced on June 4, 1 take 
it, in honor of my birthday. 

How would you compare these three bills ? 

Mrs. Rowe. If yon wanted my technical, economist’s answer to that, 
I would rather submit it carefully in writing. But for a general over- 
all comment, sir, it is not apparent in any of those bills how enough 
money is going to get to enough children in good programs. None of 
the bills are adequate on the subject of day care. We need operational 
definitions of the terms being used : Developmental, custodial, and so 
on. And second of all, the level of funding proposed and discussed 
just doesn't begin to look at the needs. 

If 10 percent of 21 million children under 6 are in glaringly abusive 
situations, and I would call a child under 6 left alone as being abused, 
those bills don’t begin to speak to child care problems. That would 
be my overall comment on all three. 

As for a technical paper on delivery systems, we would be delighted 
to provide it to the committee. For instance, for the Massachusetts early 
education project, we are just now publishing an analysis of a State 
delivery system. It is very much like Senator Long’s concentration on 
the startup problem. 

You perhaps know, sir, since you put forth this bill, that on the 
average, it takes an aggregated person years to get any reasonable 
day-care program started. You go through licensing and renovations 
ana recruitment, but chiefly, just hassle to start a program. Part 
of it is unavoidable — time working with parents — ana part of it is 
highly avoidable time, and you have spoken to many of those diffi- 
culties. But that is a very large question, Senator. 

Senator Nelson. Well, ir all of the children who would benefit — 
and I realize they are very scattered — but if all of the children who 
would benefit and whose parents would take advantage of child de- 
velopment programs in this country, were to make application, how 
many children are we talking about ? 

Mrs. Rowe. Are you talking about high priority children or all 
children ? 

Senator Nelson. All children who would benefit, whose parents 
would want to participate in the child development program, whether 
the parents are rich or poor. 

Aire. Rowe. OK. I have gone through some figures in detail in writ- 
ing, so if yon now find my generalizations too general, perhaps yon will 
refer to my written testimony. 

If child care were at a price the parents could afford, which means 
not more than 20 to 25 percent of the family income; if it is close to 
home, which means really within walking distance; if it is for the 
right hours at the right time — and I urge you to consider the fact 
that more than half of ill child care is outside standard working hours ; 
that is, it occurs before 7 in the morning or after 7 at night or on 
weekends — if that child 
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Senator Nelson. What percentage? 

Mrs. Rowe. More than half. If you look at the FAP study in Ver 
mont, or the welfare department study in San Diego, or the Westa 
survey, you find that more than half the total demand for child can 
now occui-s at least in part outside the standard hours that peoph 
think of for child care. 

Senator Nelson. Then that kind of care is not part of the compre 
hensive child development program 

Mrs. Rowe. Well— 6 



Senator Nelson . It is custodial, isn’t it, during those hours ? 

Mrs. Rowe. That depends on the age of the child and so on. It 
doesn t ordinarily include health care and meals and so on, but ade- 
quate staff certainly has to be taken into consideration. 

You are familiar with radicals and others who want 24-hour child 
care. That doesn’t mean I want to get rid of my child for 24 hours. It 
means that I work the night shift, the swing shift, the graveyard shift, 
weekends ; but let me return to the original answer. 

If child care is at a price parents can afford, within walking distance 
of the home, for the right hours at the right time, and in some rough 
way, an appropriate program, then probably 90 percent of all parents 
would use child care at least part time. 

Senator Nelson. You say 90 percent ? 

Mrs. Rowe. Yes, sir. 

Senator Nelson. And that is about 21 million children ? 

Mrs. Rowe. That is right ; that is, under 6. 

Senator Nelson. Under 6 ? 

Mrs. Rowe. But I am not proposing that wealthy parents be sub- 
sidized for the nighttime care of their young children. 

Senator Nelson. Well, the OEO amendment extended the care to 
age 14. 

Mrs. Rowe. Yes ; and very appropriately so. 

Senator Nelson. Then what is the cost figure on that? That would 
be something like $45 billion, would it not ? 

Mrs. Rowe. If you want a wild 

Senator Nelson. $45 to $60 billion ? 

t Mrs. Rowe. If you want a wild round figure for children under 6, 
I would say maybe $30 billion ; and children 6 to 14, maybe a third of 
that. But that would be providing well-staffed comprehensive care. 

J ® e: N elson. So you are saying $40 billion instead of my figure 
of $45 billion? J h 

Mrs. Rowe. Yes; $40 billion would provide comprehensive child 
care with a staff child ratio at the Federal Inter-Agency Require- 
ments. It would not include startup costs, it would not include the 
Federal or State bureaucracy, it would cover poor and near-poor 
families, not your wealthy or middle class. 

Senator Nelson. Well, I am assuming that those who can afford it, 
whatever their level, would pay the total cost ? 

Mrs. Rowe. That is right; I could give you some standard fees if 
you are interested. 

We would say offhand, poverty families would not pay for child 
care. Low-Family Budget families, (earning roughly between $4,000 
and $i.000 for a family of four) would pay $6 to $12 per week per 
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child, or something like $15 to $20 for all children in the family. That 
is to say, there has to be a ceiling for a family with five kids. 

Senator Nelson. In the $4,000 income bracket, there isn’t $6 per 
week a vailable to be spent for child care. 

Mi'S. Rowe. Well, I am glad to hear you say that. But I am trying 
to give a conservative legislator’s view of the matter. 

Senator Nelson. The amendment of OEO set it at $6,900. 

Mrs. Rowe. That is the Low Family Budget figure. 

Senator Nelson. Which is now $6,940. 

Mrs. Row:. That is right. 

Senator Nelson. I don’t think below that, most families have money 
available for child care ; do they ? 

Mrs. Rowe. Well, Senator, I hate to argue with you on that point 
because I agree with your position. Nevertheless, that income group 
are the chief users of proprietary child care in the United States. The 
San Diego study shows that many such parents — and this is with both 
parents working — earning less than $7,000, spend between 20 percent 
and 35 percent of their budget for child care. 

If you add together what we know about those income groups and 
look at it conservatively, you would say that of all families earning 
less than $6,900 — that is less than the Low Family Budget — that all of 
those families taken together could pay only about one-sixth of the 
total resources necessary for Federal Inter-Agency Requirement child 
care. I would like to point out to you again that that is about the same 
percentage that all parents are now paying for good child care in the 
United States. 

Parents’ fees account for about 15 percent of the total resources used 
in well-staffed child care, and about 40 percent or maybe a third, of all 
of the resources used in not so very well staffed child care. Parents’ 
fees don’t come anywhere near covering the total cost of child care 
now. 

Senator Nelson. What is the number of children up to age 6 who 
are in dire need — the 10 percent you talked about — and the children 
of parent® who need this kind of care on economic grounds — that is, on 
the ground that they have to work. What kinds of numbers and costs 
are we talking about ? 

Mrs. Rowe. It cannot be less than 30 percent who need some kind 
of care because 30 percent of all of the mothers of children under 6 are 
working. 

But please let me add 5 percent. The national accounts do not take 
into account men, that is, of single fathers. I think this is a men’s 
liberation problem ; you should look into this. We think that about 5 
percent of the total need for child care comes from single fathers. 

Senator Nelson. Then it’s 35 percent? 

Mrs. Rowe. At least. 

Senator Nelson. Of 21 million ? 

Mrs. Rowe. Of 21 million working at least part time. 

Senator Nelson. And that represents a cost of roughly what? 

Mrs. Rowe. It is hard for me to be very precise because many of 
those parents work part time. I made an estimate with the following 
heroic assumptions, if you will bear with me. 
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If we assume half of that group, either now work full time or that 
they are welfare mothers who would work 

Senator Nelson. Half of the 35 percent? 

Mrs. Rowe. Yes; either work full time or would like to. Of poor 
and near-poor mothers who need child care, probably at least naif 
would be full time. Probably another quarter would require at least 

jt care; that is, care that in my estimation requires resources 
adding up to at least $1,000 per child per year. (Not all of the $1,000 
mm some volunteers; but I refer to resources valued at $1,000.) 
Ine remaining quarter would need part-time care requiring resources 
valued at about $800 per child per year; $800 care would be for a child 
ln el i5? r for mornm g or afternoon, but not including meals. 

. Adding up the half who need full-time care, a quarter needing half- 
time care, another quarter part-time care, you come to a total overall 
figure of $27.5 billion in recurrent costs to cover the needs of poor 
and near-poor children. 

Senator Nelson. Of the working parents? 

Mrs. Rowe. I am sorry, that is about 90 percent of the total poor 
and near-poor parents, not just of presently working parents. The 
difficulty in estimating is that we don’t know how, and in what ways, 
parents would work, if they had child care and decent jobs. It can’t 
be less than 35 percent because that is our present figure. I have as- 
sumed it might be up to 90 percent of poor and near-poor parents 
that would work part time, sometimes, or be in training programs 
part times, sometimes. 

If really good child care were available and they had serious options 
for work and training 



Mrs. Rowe. That is the figure I gave you before, and I apologize, 
that was not working parents, but the total for poor and near-poor. 

I have stumbled. I have one more category. I have one more cate- 
gory that must be put in. 

Of poor and near-poor parents, you have those working and in 
training, who need care and you have a group that are provided for 
under the Mondale bill by the Department of HEW that are on vo- 
cational or other rehabilitation programs; their childen also must be 
taken care of. That is why you get up to a figure as high as 90 percent 
of the total of poor and near-poor parents. 

Senator Nelson. This figure of $27.5 billion, includes the assign- 
ment of a cost figure to the volunteer ? 



Mrs. Rowe. Yes, sir ; that includes what I estimate to be 25 per- 
cent volunteered an donated resources; that is to say I don’t see anv 
hope of our actually getting $27.5 billion in cash. My proposal for 
helping to meet the need for resources would be that the Federal Gov- 
ernment foster the use of volunteers and donations. Some such pos- 
sibilities are, for instance, the determined location of child-care facil- 
ities, where possible near high schools, near VA hospitals, near the 
present sources of volunteer help. 



Senator Nelson. 
about $27 billion 



gives us, as I understand you a figure of 
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I don’t know whether you know that men are volunteering— retirees 
and rehabilitating patients and that sort of thing— in heartening num- 
bers. Recruitment of volunteers must be fostered if we are to be able 
to pay for a national program that meets onr needs. 

So I would say a fourth of the total “funding” should continue to 
be from volunteers, outside agencies, contributing services and dona- 
tions; and the Federal, State and local governments contributions of 
recurrent costs would continue on the order of 50 percent. 

Senator Nelson. Fifty percent ? 

Mrs. Rowe. Yes, of your $27.5 billion. Parents’ fees, private agen- 
cies, community organizations, would make up the rest. 

Senator Nelson. Then you are saying that 50 percent of the total 
$27 billion 

Mrs. Rowe. That is half of recurrent costs. 

Senator Nelson (continuing). Of recurrent costs would come from 
the cities and States? 

Mrs. Rowe. Federal, State and local. 

Senator Nelson. Yon mean the Federal, State and local govern- 
ments would share 50 percent of the cost ? . 

Mrs. Rowe. Yes, sir. It is almost impossible now to know the origi- 
nal source of local government funds ; for instance, the State of New 
York, the State of Massachusetts, help with the provision of welfare 
day care. It is very difficult to find out where those funds originate, 
but a great deal of it is of Federal origin, as yon know. I have there- 
fore lumped the total governmental contribution as a half, at least a 
half, of recurrent costs. 

Senator Nelson. So yon arc saying that about $13.75 billion of the 
$27.5 billion, would come from public treasuries ? 

Mrs. Rowe. Yes, sir, and there are two more difficult provisos. One 
is startup costs, and the other is the cost of bureaucracy. That is to 
say, in H.R. 1, we are talking about a total of $750 million. It is hard 
to tell how much of that will go for administration. It would cer- 
tainly be a sizable portion. I have not included the cost of bureaucratic 
administration in the recurrent cost figures which I have just given 
you, nor have I included startup costs. 

Senator Nelson. So I get clear in my own mind in terms of annual 
operating costs 

Mrs. Rowe. For programs 

Senator Nelson (continuing) . Half would be public treasury money 
then ; half of $27 billion would be $13,750 billion. 

Mrs. Rowe. And that is only for the zero-to-6-year olds. We still 
haven’t gotten out 

Senator Nelson. Then that $13,750 billion is a round figure which, 
in your judgment, should be shared by the Federal Government^ State 
government, and local government. Is that what you are saying? 

Mrs. Rowe. Yes. 

Senator Nelson. And as an economist, what capacity do you think 
the local governments have to share in that 50 percent ? 

Mrs. Rowe. By local governments, in this case you mean 

Senator Nelson. I am referring to the cities and the States. 

Mrs. Rowe. I am glad you included the States. You know that title 
IY-A has worked very well with. the Federal-State matching provi- 
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sion. There are two basic reasons, both of them having to do with 
money. First, some States say they don’t have the money for the 25 
pei cent; second, the States are afraid that the Feds will start a pro- 

gram and then walk out, leaving them holding the bag. It is a classic 
problem. 

Senator Nelson. A legitimate fear. 

Mrs. Rowe. You say so ; sir, thank you. 

I think that the capacity for local governments really to meet that 
part of the bill is very small. 

Senator Nelson. I noticed just from reading the papers that Dr. 
Shed, the superintendent from Philadelphia, was here — I am not on 
the committee— he testified yesterday that Philadelphia has laid off 
800 teachers. Certainly Philadelphia can’t lay off 800 teachers and pick 

up a substantial amount of money for comprehensive child-care 
programs. 

Mrs. Rowe. I agree. 

. Senator Nelson. So we are looking at a problem of $13,750 billion 
in which some relatively small percentage would end up being State 
and local money? r 6 

Mrs. Rowe. Yes, sir. 

Senator Nelson. Amd that is 50 percent of the total? 

Mrs. Rowe. Yes, sir; I would like just to add in answer to vour 

e 

s 

Senator Nelson. I agree. 




The Chairman. There would be some offsets against that $14 billion : 
would there not ? For example, we would be collecting additional taxes 
from working mothers who would now be able to go to work because 
someone was available to look after their children while they were 
working. So we would have offsets. 
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Mrs. Rowe. That is right. You collect taxes from me, and I can be a 
working mother because I have child care. 

The Chairman. That would reduce the net cost some. Could part of 
this cost also be covered by charging fees to mothers in middle; and 
upper-income families? In other words, a good deal of this $14 billion 
you are talking about, I take it. is not training and caring for the chil- 
dren of welfare mothers, it is for the care of children or mothers who 
are able to make a contribution. We could give them a deduction or tax 
credit to help finance some of that. Couldn’t some of the cost be covered 
that way? 

Mrs. Rowe. Yes, sir. I have tried to be more specific in my written 
testimony. There are also other ways. 

Taking care of a murderer in our society takes care of $18,000 per 
year per murderer. That is the costs of adequately taking care of little 
children are very high, there is no doubt whatever in my mind. Attica 
is an enormously costly thing, even in terms of money, which is the 
least important coinage. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

Mrs. Rowe. Thank you, sir. 

Use of Volunteers 

Senator Nelson. Regarding volunteers, have you in your computa- 
tions about the value of all your services, have you tried to evaluate 
what resources are available from the young in high school and 
college? 

Now, the National Teachers Corps has been very successful, wher- 
ever used — although underfunded, unfortunately. 

There surely are hundreds of thousands of high school students and 
college students, who are available to participate in this kind of a 
program. 

Some of the most successful teaching experience in America today 
are coming from the amateur National Teachers Corps students work- 
ing on a 1-to-l basis with students in high school. Some of the re- 
markably good tutors are high school students who are good in their 
subjects, and relate to somebody their age. 

We have talked about giving the youth of America an opportunity 
to make a contribution to America, but we don’t afford them the oppor- 
tunity except in the Army, which is the opportunity they don’t want. 

Mrs. Rowe. Very well put, sir. 

Senator Nelson. It just seems to me that there is a vast resource of 
young people, well-motivated, who want responsibility and recognition 
and want to make a contribution that could be used in this kind of a 
program in a valuable way. Some of them would need some kind of 
a stipend. Some of them would not. 

There is no reason why a program couldn’t be worked out where 
high school students and college students who are not rewarded with* 
money, would get college credits, or high school credits. After all, 
many of them are interested in sociology, and part of the sociology 
program ought to be working with people. Thus, you would have the 
students working with the children unaer some relationship between 
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the educational institutions — which have to be involved in the pro- 
gram anyway — and in which they get credits for what they are doing. 
So the students have a feeling of participation and of making a con- 
tribution, a feeling responsibility, which is genuine; and they would 
get high school credits, college credits, and so forth. 

It seems to me, here is a vast resource that could increase the volun- 
tary contribution and reduce the financial contribution of States and 
Federal Governments, and result in a better program since the volun- 
teers are there because they really want to be there. Moreover, they 
are young and have better rapport with children than most adults. 

Is there some way that you economists could take a look at the re- 
sources available in terms of high school students and college students? 

In the National Teacher Corps there are 10,000 young people apply- 
ing to get in and we have stopped taking their names because we don’t 
have enough money to fund them^ and yet, in every institution where 
they are operating, they are reducing the drop-out rate and the failure 
rate dramatically. 

In one of the schools I looked at recently, the only students who 
were being assisted by the National Teacher Corps teams of college 
students were students flunking four courses or more. At the end of a 
year’s time they were all flunking one course or less, which is quite a 
dramatic improvement, and something that the institution couldn’t 
do for the children themselves. I suspect that you could double, or 
quadruple, the volunteers under a program using high school students 
and college students. 

Mrs. Rowe. There is very dramatic evidence all over the country, 
of the rightness of your remarks, Senator. 

In Massachusetts, for instance, 35 programs began last year provid- 
ing child-care centers in high schools, and there are high school cur- 
ricula being developed in such places as the Educational Develop- 
mental Center, for nigh school students so they are properly trained 
and supervised. 

Again, in a Cambridge elementary school X know five young men 
applied for jobs (these are young men between the ages of 20 and 25) 
who were told there was no money to pay them. They are now working 
as volunteers in the elementary school classes full time, a circumstance 
that we would all have found astonishing a year or two ago. And hav- 
ing young men in particular, having young people working with little 
kids is just the most extraordinary happy tning. 

One of the things you said that I lflced very much illustrates clearly 
that close linkage between what we call cognitive or mental develop- 
ment and social and emotional development. The child who is moti- 
vated, who is loved, whose interest is aroused, will often make very 
dramatic changes and growth in his mental development. It is very 
vivid as you see it happen, I agree entirely with you. 

Senator Nelson. What we need among other things, is a statistical 
evaluation of how available and usable this great unused resource of 
young people is. I suspect it is vast, because in every test case they move 
capable and do a great job. 
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Offsets Against Additional Costs 

The other thing you mentioned was the question of offsets. When a 
proposal comes up and people start looking at the figures, they talk 
of tne cost as though there was no benefit return in terms of dollars. 

It is a hard matter to evaluate, but we all know that millions of those 
kids— if they are not brought into this program — are going to become 
a social cost all of their lives. This is either because their talents haven’t 
been utilized so that they are trained to assume responsible positions 
in society, or because of crime problems or a vast number of other 
problems. I would guess that if there were a way to cost-account it, 
you would really find that it was profitable investment to spend the 
$13.5 billion by the Federal Government because you would get many 
billions more back in terms of taxes from those people making a con- 
tribution, in terms of avoiding the costs for those wno become the cost 
on society. Finally, there is the most important factor, which is afford- 
ing every child the opportunity to develop to his fullest, which we 
don’t do. 

Somehow or another it must be possible to show what the benefit 
ratio is from this kind of investment, I know it will be kind of a fuzzy 
figure, but there is no doubt that it is high. 

We looked at these figures in my State when I was in the State gov- 
ernment. Some people who are now in the State prison, who are 60 
years old, have been in and out for 40 years, and we have spent 
$100,000, $125,000, on each of these people just in custodial care— to 
sav nothing about the court costs, the trial costs, and all of the rest. 

Senator Bf.nnett. Mr. Chairman, I hate to be rude, but we have five 
more witnesses, and we ordinarily have a 10-minute limit in the com- 
mittee, and I apologize. 

The Chairman. You may answer the question. 

Mrs. Rowe. Well, three quick things. First, you ask are economists 
working on the feasibility of using volunteers? Yes. That was the 
original reason we went to cost volunteer resources. The first question 
was, what percentage of present resources were volunteered; we were 
astonished it was as high as it is. Second, we are very much looking at 
present feasibility for continued in-kind resources, and it does seem 
to be feasible. 

As to a social benefits analysis, there are some studies of objective 
measures underway on, for instance, if a woman works continuously 
throughout her lifetime, even part time while she has little children, 
but stays in the labor force, her earnings are higher, the taxes she pays 
are more, she has a much better chance of promotion to go up the 
career ladder. Some such research to support a social cost-benefit 
analysis is underway. 1 am sorry for talking so long. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much, Mrs. Rowe. You have given 
us some very good and interesting information, and we appreciate it 

Mrs. Rowe. Thank you very much. 

(Mrs. Rowe’s prepared statement follows:) 
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FOREWORD: 



THE ECONOMICS OF CHILD CARE 



Testimony ofMary P, Rowe, Economic Consultant, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 

F or the Senate Finance Committee: 



• What *s. the need and what is the current demand for 
child care? 

• Why and how is demand changing? 

o How much can and will parents pay for child care? 

• How important are the other major determinants of 
demand: location, hours and type of program; 
what is the relation of these factors to sliding fee 
scales? 

» What do different kinds of child care cost? What 
do we know about quality-cost tradeoffs? Why do 
major cost studies (The erst while Children's 
Bureau's "Standards and Costs for Day Care, " 
the Abt Associates' Study in Child Care, 1970 -71 
and Westat's Day Care Survey. 1970. ) seem 
to show large differences in costs? 

o What are the cost implications of the Developmental 
vs Custodial debate? 

• How is child care presently funded? 

e What are the implications of all these facts for 
public policy with regard to day care funding? 



The testimony presented here^peaks to several questions: 
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SUMMARY OF TEXT OF "ECONOMICS OF CHILD CARE" 

Mary P. Rowe 



More than half of America's young children are regularly cared 
for out of their homes and/or by someone other than their mothers. 

The demand for such arrangements is growing swiftly at just the 
same time as the supply of "free" caretakers disappears: grandparents , 
aunts and neighbors are increasingly unavailable or need to be paid. 

The increasing monetization of child care has caused much confusion 
ar 1 some dismay; this testimony attempts to describe and analyze 
problems associated with the trend from unpaid child care to paid 
child care. 

Factors affecting the demand for child care arrangements 
include the cash price of care, the location, and hours of care, the 
type of program, number of children in a family, the parents 1 commitment 
to employment and the behavior of friends. The first factors are critical 
to most parents; the issues of price, location, and hours must be resolved 
before consideration of any other matter. This testimony describes 
what we know about present demand and the tradeoff among parents 1 
priorities. Special attention is paid to how much pare n ts of different 
income groups can pay for child care. 

Three major cost studies have presented apparently very different 
figures on costs of child care: Westat-defined 11 custodial" care was 
reported to cost $324 per child year; "developmental care" $1, 368 per 
year! the 1968 Children's Bureau "Standards and Costs" cited "minimum" 
and "desirable" care at $1, 245 and $2,320 respectively. The Abt Study 
gives a national average for "good" care at $2, 300. Many of these 
differences are in fact illusory. The difference between Westat's $1.368. 
and the Children's Bureau - Abt $2,300, can be completely accounted 
for on the basis of terminology, data collection and pricing problems. 

This testimony includes a technical discussion of relevant data problems. 

Useful debate over "developmental vs custodial" and "desirable 
vs minimum" care requires operational definitions, that is. definitions 
^"developmental" and "custodial" care which tell us what the actual 
program differences are. This testimony demonstrates the operational 
meaning of these terms, and shows the consequences in terms of costs. 

For instance, "custodial" care can be turned into "developmental" care 
according to one definition ("addition of an educational program") at an 
increase of perhaps 10-20% in costs. According to another definition 
("developmental care is comprehensive in scope"), the change from 
custodial to developmental care would increase costs by 20-30%. A 
third definition, that "developmental care provides at least the same 
amount of care and attention available in a good home, with the full 
range of activities suitable to individualized development" defines 
developmental child care costing 100-200% more than custodial care. 
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The importance of an operational definition of terms may be further 
understood by realizing that little of the "custodial" care found in the 
We stat Survey meets state licensing regulations, or the ncwlv -proposed 
(relaxed) Federal Inter-Agency Requirements, or the staff-ci ild ratios 
proposed by Senator Long. The majority of "custodial" child care workers 
appear to earn less than Federal minimum wages- -and a great many are 
also below the poverty line. Some people think that ’’custodial 1 ' care is like 
a good home. But ’’custodial care” as operationally defined in the Westat 
Survey generally involves each woman (earning perhaps $3,500 a year for 
a 50 hour week) taking care of fifteen children . This docs not sound like 
the ordinary ’’good home”. 

There is, at present, no adequate way to test for or predict 
the effects of licensable (safe, non-abusivc) child care; quality lies largely 
"in the eye of the beholder. ” This testimony, however, reports an_ 
economic analysis of what many ordinary. concerned Americans agree to be 
"good” child care in addition to analysis of what child experts consider 
’’good. ” Knowledgeable Americans all over the country were asked to 
designate formal arrangements they thought were good; these arrangements 
were then described to get an operational definition of ’’good” care. In 
this same (Abt) Study, an operational definition of ’’warm, responsive” 
care was sought. The (Abt) programs considered to be ’’good” and ’’warm” 
turned out very like what the experts in the Westat Study call ’’developmental” 
and like what the erst while Childrens Bureau called "desirable”; they 
represent perhaps the better third of American child care. And of these 
programs the chief objective characteristic is a favorable staff-child 
ratio, — like that of a mother with several children. These ratios are 
very imperfect yardsticks of "quality”; good ratios arc probably necessary 
but are not sufficient for an adequate Federal child care program. How- 
everj the teacher-child and administrator -child ratios are our best, 
objective indicators of child care quality as Americans now operationally, 
define quality. 

"Good” child care, as operationally defined and costed, costs far 
more than most parents can and will pay. Poor parents can pay next to 
nothing; near -poor to median income parents can pay only $6-12 per week 
per child for care (on the average 20-40% of family incomes). There is_ \ 

a wide gap, between the ability to pay of the poor and lower middle class, 
families who most use child care, and the $40 per week child that ’'good”, 
child care costs when efficiently delivered. 

In fact, Federal, state and local governments now pay for 
more than half the resources used in all formal child care whether well- 
staffed or less well-staffed. Depending on the figures used, parents 
pay for only 15-40% of all resources; (my estimate is that parents pay 
for about one -third of total costs). 

There are several Federal policy alternatives. The Federal 
Government can subsidize adequate full-time services for a few children, 
or for a few more, part-time. The very poor and the very wealthy 
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would then have good care. This is the likely effect of the programs 
now before the Congress: $1-2 billion per year will take care of very 
few children. This may, of course, seem right to many people. One- 
sixth of our young children are in poverty families; one -third live in 
Low Family Budget families. Adequate care only for the 10% left alone, 
the abused children a7id to help poverty mothers outside the home would 
be very expensive. How high a priority have these young children in 
a world of defense expenditures? 

There are other alternatives. More care could be provided 
but at wages below poverty level. Or widespread care with M care and 
attention 11 very different from that of M a good home" could be provided. 

There are more desirable policy alternatives. There are a 
few ways to seek efficiency: mixed home care-center care systems 
and reduction of start-up costs through sensible licensing and information. 
And the Federal Government could protect and encourage multiple 
sources of funding and the use of volunteers. These alternatives are 
detailed in this testimony, in an effort to demonstrate one way the 
Federal Government could foster a national program taking "good care" 
of m^ny little children -- those who are today our charge and who, 
tomorrow', w'ill be in charge of America -- and of us. 
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Testimony of Mary P. Rowe 

CHILD CARE IN AMERICA: NEEDS, HOPES AND COSTS 

What is the need for child care in America? Many people are 

baffled: 

o There seems to be an enormous need for child care in 
America, but 

e There seem to be unfilled slots and unfilled day care pro- 
grams, and if there is real demand, why isn't it being 
met the way demand for other goods and services is met? 

• 

Effective deman d for child care has to be defined in terms of 
a given service, at a given time and place, at a given price. If you 
know those things, then you can say how much service of a given ki nd 
people are using . That is a question of economic fact; and this testi- 
mony presents some facts on services people are using. 
d emand is a question of politics and philosophy: How much child care 
service do people need ? Each parent, each planner, each voter, each 
legislator decides the answer to this question for himself or herself. 

If a seven-year-old takes care of himself after school while his mother 
and father work has he a need for child care? This paper presents 
some parental attitudes about their needs and desires for child care 
services. Together with facts about current supply and use of child 
care, these data outline the picture for parents. The costs of child 
care services are then discussed. Voters, legislators, planners, and 
prospective operators may then decide for themselves the "need" for 
child care services. 

A. The Demand for Child Care: Needs and Hopes 

What services do parents want and use? 

In general, parents want child care that is: 

• Free, or inexpensive relative to their budget 

• Near their homes, especially if they have several children 
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ft At the right hours for the right length of time 
ft Of the ’’right 11 kind, with respect to sponsorship, 
facilities, program, personnel. 

We know these facts from analysis of services parents now are 
using and from their replies to attitude surveys, and will discuss each 
in turn. The first three facts are by far the most critical. 

a. Price of Services; Currerrt Practice and Attitudes 

In the nation as a whole, 70-80% of the child care arrangements 
of working mothers 1 are non -monetized. 2 That is, working mothers 
do not generally pay in cash for their child care service. Such service 
is ’’free”: from the father, grandparent, older sibling, or bartered 
with relatives, neighbors and friends. And at least 10% of the chil- 
dren 0-14 of working mothers are simply left to care for themselves 
during working hours. 

Many parents believe that child care does not or will not or 
should not take up too much of their income. That has been indeed a 
reasonable belief. Years ago most Americans lived in extended 
families. Children of all ages worked and played with'other children 
and adults of all ages, apprenticed to real-life, career activities at 
an early age--on a farm, in a shoemaker's shop. Parents worked for 
themselves, fer bartered goods and services; grandparents helped, 
often with children; the whole family worked together on daily tasks. 

^Probably at least 5% of the users of formal child care are single 
fathers, but statistics are not available for this group. 

2 

Assumed to be about 85% in Low and Spindlcr, Child Care Arrangements 
of Working Mothers in the United States . Children's Bureau Publication 
No. 461-1968, U.S. Department of Labor and U. S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, 1968, Tables A-47 and A-48. Since child care 
is becoming increasingly monetized, we have estimated a range from 
70% to 80%. b 

3 

8% in Low and Spindle r, op. cit. ,. Table A-l. This is assumed to be an 
underestimate. 
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Mothers could support and care £or their families, neighbors, com- 
munities, without being paid or repaid in money. 

But the picture is changing. The extended family has broken 
up. Many mothers feel they can better support their families by 
working for pay. These sociological changes, and the movement for 
equal pay for women, mean that child care services are moving into 
the monetized sector of our economy. Like shoemakers and clergy- 
men, those who take care of children now more and more expect to be 
paid, since if they spent their time in other jobs they would be paid. 

Only a few percent of families with children 0-6 now have any non- 
parental adult living with the nuclear family, so the supply of "free 11 ser- 
vice has dropped off shai*ply. Opportunities for bartering or trading ser- 
vices are fewer and more skimpy: families move frequently, almost a 
third of mothers with preschoolers work outside the home, teenagers 
spend the bulk of their time with other teenagers. For many parents 
with young children, at the same time that regular, paid jobs seem more 
necessary and desirable, arranging child care becomes more difficult. 

In I960 few parents paid more than $5 per week per child. In 1970 
probably only about 5% of all parents paid more than $10 per week per 
child. By 1980 nearly every parent may have to pay. 

What will happen in the 1970's? We expect recent trends to 
continue. In 1948, 10% of American mothers worked; in 1971, 43% 
work, including 30% of mothers with children under 6, In 1948, 10% 
of the U,S, labor force were women; in 1971, 42% are women. Econo- 
mists expect nearly half again as many women to be working outside 
the home by 1980. 

But how much can parents pay? Around the country, most 
poverty families can pay, if anything, only $2 - 3 a week. per child- - 
which, although it represents only 5-20% of the costs of organized 
child care, also represents, on the average, about 10% of family in- 
come. Average / private, child care center fees --which are in fact paid by 
some poverty families --come closer to 25 - 35% of family incomes. 

In general, families earning less than median incomes (about $10,000 
a year) do not, and say they cannot, pay more than $6 - 12 per week 
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per child (although most of the various kinds and qualities of organized 
care cost $15 - 55 per week per child), it is possible, however, that all 

parents (wealthy and poor) would pay more for child care that really met 
their needs. 

In Massachusetts when asked, how much would you be able to 
pay, for the child care of your choice, parents responded: 





"I want the 
services 
I’ve not” 


Nothing 


$1-10/ 

week 


$10-20/ 

week 


$20+/ 

week 


PK 




For one 
child 


362 

140,400 

families 


8% 

31,200 


22% 

85,800 


17% 

66,300 


92 

35 ,000 


8% 

31,200 


(100%) 


For all 
the 

children 


36% 

140,400 


2% 

7,800 


14% 

54,600 


14% 

54,600 


182 

70,200 


15% 

58,500 


(99%) 


(n » 390,000 families 


with children 0-6) 


* 









Parents say they would pay more money than they now spend if 
they could choose the child care they want. A third of all Massachusetts 
parents said they would pay more than $10 per week (for care of their 
.choice^or their young children 0 - 6, excluding those in first grade). 
However, currently parents actually pay more than $10 per week for 
only about 6% of the children in Mas sachu setts. 

In summary, then, the price of child care is critical in deter- 
mining demand. There are everywhere long waiting lists for free organized 
child care. There is practically no effective demand for child care costing 
over $25 per child per week, although well-staffed child care in America 



° n th u e reSUlt , 8 0f the MEEP Survey , an area probability 
sample of 516 Massachusetts families wElT children age 0-6, conducted 7 

chusetUEarlv eI ' J th * Backer Research Corporation for the Massa- 
extranllfinn r Educatlon Project * The "umbers are the result of an 

S 1970 U ^ f r° m the /! rCent u ages in the MEEP Survey, using as a base 
the 1970 U.S. Census datum that there are 683, 1 6 1 children 0-6 in Mass- 

C^S a .sL e h^ a u aCh A U8ett8 Early EdUCati ° n wil1 Publish C h u d 

tT oiT , in November! m if the Massachuse tts Council on E’duca’- 
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costs more like $40 - 55 per child per week (sec section on costs). 

There is an enormous gap between what parents can and will pay, 
and the costs of organized or formal child care. Parents therefore 
rely predominantly on non-cash arrangements, but such arrangements 
become fewer even while the need for them grows apace. And many 
children, especially after schoolers, arc left alone. 

b. Location of Child Care 

Most parents use child care in their homes or within walking 
distance of their homes. Careful studies of American child care ser- 
vice show80 - 90% of child care arrangements to be in the child's own 
l o 

home 1 or within "three blocks of home", "within five minutes of 

home", "near enough so my older children join the little ones after 

school". ^ Use of arrangements in the home is much the most common 

for families with several children; generally only for only children under 

4 

14 is there any widespread use of arrangements outside the homes. 

There is, moreover, considerable anecdotal evidence that 
reliability of use of child care (and of the parents' training and working) 
drops off as child care arrangements arc found further from home. 

And far more working mothers with children 0 - 6 in Massachusetts, 
when asked, say they want child care near home than close to work. 



*Low and Spindler, op. cit. , Table A-l. Depending on one’s assump- 
tions, 60-90% of child arrangements may be assumed from this report 
to be at or near home. 

see for instance, San Diego County Department of Public Welfare, 
Preliminary Summary of Findings , Child Care Report, Project No. 339 
San Diego County Department of Public Welfare (mimeo), 1968. 

Vrom an industrial survey conducted in Boston, 1970, personal com- 
munication. 

4 

Low and Spindler, op. cit. , Table A-l. 

5 

MEEP Survey, op. cit . 
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Many parents would in fact rather pay high fees than travel. 



Parental Choice of Child Care Arrangement — Cost or Closeness 



Next door at $15 



for all children 
Free and 1/2 hour away 



58* (226,200) 
33*. (128,700) 
92 ( 35,300) 



Don't know 



1002 (390,000) - total families with 



(Source: M3E P Survey, op. cit. ) 



children 0-6 



28% of those parents who choose "free and a half-hour away" also 
believe that, generally , closeness is more important than cost in 
selecting child care. The desire for care close to home does not vary 
with family income. The data also strongly suggest that whatever type 
of child care parents want (home or center) they tend to want it close 
to the family home. 

Thus, location of arrangements is critical to parents. The 
pregnant mother with twins and triplets under three, with no car, in 
winter on an icy day, will perhaps illustrate the point: parents need 
and want child care arrangements close to home. 

c * Care for the right number of hours, at the right time 

Studies in Vermont, 1 California, 2 Illinois 3 and a recent national 
4 

study, indicate that at least half of all use of arrangements made for 
care with anyone other than the child’s parent (whether in or out of the 

State of Vermont Family Assistance Program, and Mathematica, Inc., 
Child Care Data Extract , from the Report on the Baseline Survey and 
Cost Projections, State of Vermont Family Assistance Program Planning 
Papers (mimeo), no address, 1971, Table XI, p. £ 9 . 

2 . 

San Diego Study, op. cit . , front page. 

^Personal communication from Keith McClellan, formerly of the Welfare 
Council of Chicago. 

4 

Westinghousc Learning Corporation-Westat Research, Inc., Day Cave 
Survey, 1970, April, 1971, Table 4. 13, p. 161. 
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child's own home) occur outside the normal 9-5 working day, five days 
a week . It is probable that over half of child care services occur out- 
side the daytime period 7-7. Millions of American mothers and single 
fathers work nights and weekends, and need child care at these times. 
Several comments from the 1966 report, "Day Care for Children in 
Massachusetts", published by the Massachusetts Commission on 
Children and Youth, highlight these needs: 



"I can work only on weekends, seeing as I have no 
one but my husband to care for our child, and this 
is difficult for both of us as we never have a chance 
to spend a full weekend together as a family. In 
addition, it is hard for my husband to spend the 
entire weekend caring for a baby after working all 
week himself. 11 

,, I work 3:00 to 11:00 p. m. and my husband starts 
work at 11:00 p. m. , so he doesn’t get the sleep he 
should. " 



Few parents want or need to seek child care 24 hours a day, 
seven days a week. Most such cases are special, emergency needs, 
now often (although inadequately) met by neighbors and foster homes. 
But we estimate that at least half of all working parents need care at 
times outside the standard five-day week daylight hours. 

Many parents choose to, or have to, make multiple arrange- 
ments for the care of their children during working hours. The most 
common such arrangements combine school, kindergarten and nursery 
school with a father or mother at home before or after work. Older 
siblings are kept out of school, parents stagger their working hours 
( and rarely see each other), grandparents and neighbors step in when 
other arrangements are insufficient. Probably at least a fourth of all 
working mothers make such multiple arrangements regularly during 
their children’s waking hours. 
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